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BALZAC IN 


ALREADY in this Magazine have been 
treated the subjects of the style, 
spirit, and tendency of Balzac’s 
stories. The present paper has no 
connexion with any of these things. 
Tt has to do with Balzac the man of 
mighty plans, of untiring industry, 
of insatiable greed for gold, the man 
of sumptuous living when not labour- 
ing like a mole in his darkened 
chamber, and of buoyant hopefulness 
in the very wreck of his most darlin 

projects. A man of iron will, an 

determination to live one day at ease 
and in the enjoyment of luxury, he 
long endured poverty and ill success 
in his literary attempts.. Having made 
himself a name in literature and 
changed places with the Paris pub- 
lishers—they being now obliged to 
wait on him instead of he on them 
—he was still obliged to work like a 
horse in order to clear off incum- 
brances, purchase rare objects of vertu, 
and repair those mistakes in business 
to which he as well as every mere 
man of letters, was, and ever will be 
obnoxious. At last when by a mar- 
riage with Countess Hanska, he was 
rendered independent of mental 
drudgery, and looked forward to happy 
years to be spent in the acquisition 
of rare objects of art, and of domestic 
happiness with an amiable and de- 
voted wife, the dread summons came 
in the very first year of marriage— 
and his laborious and stormy career 
was past. Of this strange existence 
the present paper pretends merely to 
present a few episodes, not of much 
importance but ve characteristic of 
the character and "disposition of the 
man as distinguished from the writer. 
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UNDRESS, 


THE JARDIES. 


It would be too much to expect 
that a man rigidly confining himself 
to literary work for eighteen hours 
a day for months at a time, and in 
his enjoyable moments seeing few but 
mere artists and literary people, 
should be a good man of business, 
and possess habits of order and thrift. 
He supposed that he had discovered 
the site of the Jardies, a notable 
outlet of Versailles in the days of 
the “ Grand Monarque,” though the 
good folk of Sévres and Ville d’Avray 
would never acknowledge that his 
unprofitable purchase stood on thesite 
of that favourite spot of some of 
Louis’s courtiers. 

Balzac had scarcely built the outer 
walls, and set up the great folding 
door, when he got engraved in golden 
characters on a slab of black marble 
inserted under the bell, “The Jardies.” 


“The door was put in position, and 
‘turned on its hinges before the house, whose 
entrance it was intended to guard, was 
built. The construction of this mansion 
was long a precious godsend to the caustic 
reunions of the Parisians, always on the 
watch for the foibles of a superior personage. 
Great was the weakness of Balzac on the 
subject of masonry. It was at that epoch 
his only pleasure, his only manner of rest- 
ing from the excessive mental labour to 
which he was devoted. Despotic in his 
directions, he managed to forget the stair- 
case. So one fine day, masons and archi- 
tects gathered round him, and cried, ‘Mon- 
sieur Balzac, the house is finished: when 
are we to commence with the staircase?’” 
—Leon Gozlan. 


Our romancist had _ projected 
spacious apartments in his limited 
41 
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building, and the abominable staircase 
would persist in cutting a third off 
one room, a half off another, and 
completely spoiling the poetical plan 
of the unpractised architect. He en- 
deavoured to reduce it, to twist it, 
to confine it to a corner, but it would 
not adapt itself to any of the master’s 
designs. “The masons in despair 
flung their mortar to the skies, the 
architect broke the legs of his com- 

asses, and in a fit of utter prostration 

alzac cried out, ‘ Well, since this 
rebellious article insists on being 
master inside, I will turn it out of 
doors.’ ” 

Thus did he succeed in securing 
the largest possible dimensions for 
his apartments, and the troublesome 
staircase being exposed to the incle- 
mency of the weather was obliged to 
lean against the exterior wall in an 
ignoble fashion. This and other ap- 
parent conquests over impracticable 
matters form apt illustrations of the 
general unfitness of mere literary 
genius to bring to a successful issue 
such matters as require habits of 
order and patience, and mere worldly 
wisdom. 

Balzac’s surprising industry, and 
efforts to finish long laborious tasks, 
were means (not at all agreeable in 
themselves) to obtain the ever- 
cherished desire of his life—enjoy- 
ment of luxury in furniture and ob- 
jects of art. Such was his all-absorb- 
ing wish for wealth, not in the miser’s 
sense, however, that his imagination 
was possessed at times by the wildest 
schemes for acquiring treasure by easy 
and speedy means. A few examples 
of his hallucinations will be given in 
the course of the article. Here we 
take a ‘glance at his order of time 
for twenty-four hours, the night fur- 
nishing the most propitious moments. 

Attired in a Dominican’s white 
gown and hood, and sitting in a 
room remote from disturbance, and 
lighted up by wax candles (sun- 
light—when it appeared—being care- 
fully excluded), he began his da 
at two o'clock, A.M., and wrote on till 
six. From this hour till nine his 
time was taken up by a bath, his 
morning beverage of strong unsugared 
coffee, a conference with his pub- 
lisher, and 





By Leon Gozlan, 
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correction of proofs. joyed it heartily with a couple of his 


* Balzac en Pantoufles; Balzac chez Lui” (Balzacin his Slippers ; Balzac at Home). 
Paris: Michel Levy, Fréres. 
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From nine to noon he wrote on, and 
then refreshed himself with adejeuner 
of which fresh eggs were the chief 
article, his drink being unadulterated 
water. After another cup of coffee 
he laboured diligently till six o'clock, 
when if business was not too urgent 
he enjoyed a frugal dinner with a 
chosen friend or two, contenting him- 
self with one glass of good wine. He 
then gave audience to his publisher 
and was in bed shortly after eight. 
Long night watches, short allowance 
of sleep, and abuse of strong coffee, 
gradually told on his robust consti- 
tution. 

He obtained his cherished wishes 
in part by the acquisition of some 
most rare pieces of the regal furniture 
of the sixteenth century, and of some 
valuable pictures and statues, but 
they were trifling compared to the 
extent of his expectations. Leon 
Gozlan, his friendly but sometimes 
indiscreet biographer, furnishes us 
with the following illustration* of his 
ambition :— 

“His projects for the Jardies were un- 
bounded. On the bare wall of every room 
he had written with charcoal in good run- 
ning hand, the upholstery treasures he 
meant to bestow on them. For many years 
my eyes rested at intervals on these inscrip- 
tions on the passive surface of the stucco :— 

“ * Here, a lining of Parian marble ; 

Here, the plinth of a pillar in cedar 
wood ; 

Here, a ceiling tobe painted by Eugéne 
Delacroix ; 

Here, a large tapestry of Aubusson ; 

Here, a chimney in Cipolin marble ; 

Here, doors in the Trianon style ; 

Here, a mosaic floor formed by all the 
rare woods of the isles,” 


“These wonders always remained in the 
state of charcoal inscriptions. Balzac 
freely allowed joking on his ideal furnishing. 
He laughed more than I did myself one 
day, when I wrote in still larger characters 
than his own on the wall of his bed- 
chamber, which was just as bare as his 
other apartments. 

“* Here, a picture of Raphael beyond 
price and such as hasnever yet been seen.’ ” 


BALZAC AT TEA. 


Balzac occasionally forgot to come 
to dinner, but when his mind was in 
a state of comparative rest, he en- 
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friends. Wine he took sparingly, 
fresh meat seldom, but piles of fruit 
vanished in his capacious mouth, the 
bases of pyramids of choice pears 
and peaches were soon left bare. He 
talked little at table, but he would 
burst into Pantagruelic laughs at the 
jokes of his friends, especially if they 
took the form of puns; the worse 
they were the louder were his explo- 
sions. Meanwhile, with shirtcollar 
open, cravat removed, and fruit-knife 
in hand, he cut, and bit, and sucked, 
and as the pun escaped his chest 
swelled, his shoulders shook and the 
jovial Z'owrangeau resembled Rabelais 
at thetable of the Abbot of Théléme. 
But his coffee and his tea must be 
sung in the words of his loyal col- 
league, Leon Gozlan. 


“After dinner, we usually proceeded to 
the terrace to take coffee. M. Balzac’s 
coffee deserves to rest proverbial. I do not 
suppose that Voltaire’s was fit to dispute 
the palm with it. What colour! what 
aroma! He made it himself, or at least 
presided at its decoction, a decoction scien- 
tific, subtle, divine, as peculiar to the man 
as his very genius. 

‘“* This coffee consisted of three kinds of 
berries— Bourbon, Martinique, and Mocha. 
He purchased each kind in a different 
quarter, and the search sometimes took up 
ahalf day ; buta good cup of coffee is worth 
that and more. Balzac’s coffee exceeded 
every created thing, Balzac’s tea excepted. 

“This tea fine as Latakia snuff (qu. 
tobacco), yellow as Venetian gold, doubtless 
deserved the praises with which Balzac 
perfumed it before permitting us to taste it ; 
but surely it was worth a certain initiation, 
—the privilege of sipping it. He never shared 
it with the profane, and even we, his bosom 
intimates, did not get it every day. On 
stated festivals alone he withdrew it from 
its Kamtskatka chest where it was enshrined 
as a relic, and leisurely extracted it from 
its silken paper covered with hieroglyphics. 

“Then it was that Balzac commenced, 
still with a new, fresh pleasure to himself 
and to us, the history of this famous golden 
tea. The sun, as he said, ripened it for the 
Emperor of China only. Mandarins of the 
tirst class were privileged to water it and 
to take care of it while in growth. It was 
young virgins who plucked it before sun- 
rise, and bore it with songs to the feet of 
the Emperor. This enchanted tea was pro- 
duced only in one province of China, and 
this province furnished no more than a few 
pounds destined for His Imperial Majesty, 
and the eldest-born of his august house. By 
special grace the Emperor, when disposed 
to be generous, sent some few handfuls by 
the caravans to the Emperor of Russia.” 
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The prime minister of the autocrat 
divided the rich spoil with the 
ambassador, the ambassador with 
Balzac, and Balzac with Leon Goz- 
lan, Laurent Jan, and a few others. 
It would be scarcely profitable to 
investigate too closely how a sufti- 
ciency to regale our “Men of Letters” 
could ever arrive in Paris, taking 
into account the small quantity pro- 
duced in the single province of the 
Flowery Land, and the divisions 
made on the long journey. 

Balzac delighted to relate how one 

acket handed him by the great 

wnboldt had run great risk of ever 
arriving at the Jardies. The cara- 
van was attacked on the route by 
the Kirgish and Nogais Tartars, and 
lives lost in defence of the precious 
freight. It was thus, as may be said, 
a tea of the Argonauts; but the 
wonderful portion of the narrative 
did not end so tamely. Said Balzac 
at this point of the narrative “Drink 
three cups of this golden tea, and 
you lose an eye, with six you become 
stone blind. Pause ere you venture.” 
So Laurent Jan nobly daring the 
adventure, worthy of the bluest 
of the Arabian Nights, cried out 
with enthusiasm, “I will risk an eye ; 
fill up!” 

The master of the Jardies was a 
temperate man in respect to alco- 
holic liquors as already mentioned. 
So his intimates felt as if privileged 
to share among themselves what he 
might reasonably have consumed. 
We cannot omit the quotation of one 
little debauch committed by them 
while the master was taking his one 
short sleep, the genial Leon Gozlan 
being our informant. 


“T shall never forget a celebrated Rus- 
sian who from midnight till two o’clock, 
wept hot tears over the sad fate of one of 
his dear friends, condemned for life to re- 
side at Tobolsk in the bottom (sic) of 
Siberia. He affected us so much by the 
hard destiny of this excellent man, that 
we began to weep along with him. He 
laboured in the mines, and the deeper we 
descended in our cups, the deeper the poor 
victim descended in earth’s bowels. At 
two o’clock he had sunk so far among the 
bitumen, the sulphur, the mercury, and 
the platina, that we lost all memory of 
him. Some days later Balzac told us that 
the rogue of a Russian had neither friend 
nor acquaintance at Tobolsk, so we had 
been his dupes, and in somesense, his accom- 
plices.” 





THE SEAL RING OF THE PROPHET. 


Instances of our hero’s industry 
and dogged perseverance have been 
given, hat follows illustrates his 
occasional fever-fits to become a 
millionaire by one easy effort. -Goz- 
lan relates the event in sober serious- 
ness, but we suspect an overcharge 
in some part of the narrative. Quit- 
ting the Jardies at midnight he pre- 
sented himself in due time in Paris 
at the bedside of his intimate friend, 
Laurent Jan already mentioned, not 
without exciting the maledictions of 
the concierge and a few of the dis- 
turbed lodgers. The poor man rubbed 
his eyes and sat up, and Balzac ac- 
costed him eagerly :— 


“*Get up, we are to set off at once.’ 
‘Set out where?’ ‘Get up and dress; I 
shall explain as we go along.’ ‘But 
whither are we going in such a devil of a 
hurry?’ ‘To the Capital of the Great 
Mogul; we are about to become as rich as 
an emperor.’ ‘ Well, well; before I pack 
my trunk, tell me what are we going to do 
in Mongolia at this late hour.’ ‘Oh, 
hasten, man! time is flying, and we have 
still to knock up Gozlan.’ ‘Oh, Gozlan 
is coming with us to the Emperor of the 
Moguls, is he?’ ‘Yes to be sure; I am 
determined he shall share our good luck.’ 

“ Laurent resigned himself to be a single 
or double millionaire, dressed himself 
shivering all the time, and then humbly 
requested further information. Balzac took 
his arm, brought him to the lamp and 
said, ‘ Look at this ring.’ ‘I see it; it is 
worth four sous.’ ‘Silence! look again.’ 
‘ Well, say six, but that is the outside of 
its value.’ ‘ Learn, sir, that this ring was 
given to me the last time I was in Vienna 
by the celebrated historian M. de Hammer.’ 
‘Well? ‘Well; M. de Hammer smiled 
when giving me the ring, and said; “ One 
day you will know the importance of this 
little present.” I wore it for a long time 
without thinking of his words. I merely 
thought I was owner of a green stone with 
some Arabic characters engraved on it. But 
yesterday evening being at the soirée of 
the Neapolitan Ambassador, I had the 
curiosity to ask the Ottoman Ambassador 
the meaning of the inscription. Scarce 
had he cast his eyes upon it when he 
uttered a cry, which disturbed the whole 
assembly, ‘ You have in your possession 
aring which once was worn by the Prophet, 
and there is his name. It was taker from 
the Great Mogul by the English about a 
hundred years ago, and sold toa German 
prince,” I interrupted him at once, “ It 
was given to me at Vienna by M. de 
Hammer.” ‘Set out at once,” said he, “ to 
the dominions of the Great Mogul, who 
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has promised tons of gold and diamonds to 
whoever brings him the signet ring of the 
Prophet.” Imagine to yourself how I flew 
from the assembly, and here I am to bring 
yourself and Gozlan to restore the ring to 
the Great Mogul, and raise him to the 
third heaven in ecstasy. Come! tons of 
treasure await us.’ 

*** And is it for this you have disturbed 
me in the dead of the night?’ answered 
Jan. ‘Why! do you think, the recom- 
pense too small?’ replied Balzac in his 
turn, wondering how little the prospect of 
such mighty riches affected him. ‘I abide 
by the first offer I made you,’ said Jan, 
putting off his clothes as fast as he could. 
* Will you have four sous for the article?” 

“Tt would be impossible to declare all 
the cruel reproaches Balzac inflicted on the 
scepticism of his friend. With a sanguine 
and bilious violence which gave him the 
appearance of a lion when he was in anger, 
he thundered out against Jan, till ex- 
hausted by passion he lay down on the 
carpet, and slept till morning, dreaming no 
doubt of the Mogul diamonds. It was 
thus that Jan and I did not take the 
journey to the Mogul empire. Balzac 
never spoke to us afterwards on the sub- 
ject without the greatest precaution, and 
we rarely saw on his finger the signet ring 
of the Prophet.” 


MORE GOLDEN DREAMS, 


Balzac never allowed a disappoint- 
ment to throw him into dejection for 


any length. One dream of treasures 
being dispersed into thin air he fell 
into another, his projects being of 
the most vast and baseless character. 
His first aim at dramatic success 
having signally failed in the produc- 
tion of “Vautrin,’ Gozlan visited 
him at the Jardies next morning 
expecting to find him sunk in dejec- 
tion. Not a word or allusion fell 
from his lips with reference to his 
defeat. Thus ran his discourse. 


“*Look my friend on that strip of 
land which borders my property. Do you 
mark it?’ ‘Without doubt.’ ‘There | 
intend in some days to establish a large 
dairy which will furnish the very best milk 
to the rich proprietors round, and of which 
they are at present sadly in need, placed 
as they are between Paris and Versailles, 
two mighty sponges which absorb every 
thing, I will have cows and dairymaids 
from Rambouillet, and these you know ure 
the best in the world. All expenses paid 
I am certain of a net profit of three thous- 
and francs per annum, Eh! what do 
you say ?’ 

“ Bringing with me to the Jardios the 
souvenirs of the evening before, I so little 
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expécted such a demand that I was unable 
to make an answer. He resumed. ‘You 
see that other strip of land outside the one 
we are talking of ?? ‘Where there is no- 
thing sown?’ ‘Just so, for the moment. 
But hearken tome. Under Louis XIV., 
the famous gardener La Quintinie planted 
in a spot reserved from the park, garden 
stuff of a rare and superior character. 
These legumes were destined for the king's 
table alone, whose wish it was that the 
culture should be continued for the sake of 
his descendants. Thus Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. enjoyed those privileged vegeta- 
bles. The Revolution disturbed the royal 
cabbage garden, and it did not get into 
favour again till the Restoration. Louis 
Philippe has continued the tradition, and 
the legumes of La Quintinie have recovered 
their vogue but the Court alone has the 
benefit. I am in a position to extend these 
advantages tothe families of the gentry round 
us. I possess the various seeds, and I am 
about to sow them. Itwill be another three 
thousand francs per year. Do you compre- 
hend?’ ‘Qh yes; just six thousand franes 
per annum ;—three from milk, three from 
cabbages andleeks.’ ‘ But that’s not all.’ ‘IT 
am glad to hearit.’ ‘Take a glance to the 
left, on that spot as delightfully situated 
as Malaga itself. I will have a vineyard 
there equal to any one in your vaunted 
South.’ ‘Just so, where the wine is detes- 
table.’ ‘That’s because they are ignorant 
of the true mode of cultivation; but I am 
speaking of Malaga. That spot I have 
pointed out to you is a bit of the very sun 
itself, so hot, so ferruginous. I do not 
wish to exaggerate, but the wine grown 
there will be worth three thousand francs 
the piece; my net profit will be twelve 
thousand francs per annum—twelve thous- 
and frances!’ ‘And three thousand for 
milk, and three thousand for cabbage: this 
if I mistake not, amounts to eighteen 
thousand francs.’ ‘Right enough, but let 
me finish, Cast your eyes this way, con- 
sider the height of that walnut tree.’ 
‘That belongs to the commune of Sévres 
or Ville d'Avray,’ said I to Balaac: ‘ you 
have told me so a hundred times.’ ‘But 
I have purchased it, it is mine, my own 
property.” ‘Oh goodness! what can you 
make of it?’ ‘I can make two thousand 
frances yearly.’ ‘Two thousand francs 
from the nuts of one tree!’” 


THE WONDERFUL WALNUT TRER. 


But the sequel is not given till the 
visit of Victor Hugo is described 
later in date, Balzac was on friendly 
terms with very few of his gifted 
brothers in literature. Hugo only 
once honoured the Jardies with his 
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resence, and Balzac received the 
four with considerable damage to 
his nervous system. He conducted 
his guest through his little territory, 
placed on a slope, and affording little 
comfort or even security in the pro- 
menade along the uneven walks and 
narrow terraces. Hugo was rather 
sparing of praise in reference to the 
flowers and stunted shrubs, till catch- 
ing a sight of the celebrated walnut 
tree, he cried out, “Oh, a tree at last!” 


‘“ Balzac expanded in delight at the cry 
of his friend. ‘ Yes, and a famous tree!’ 
he answered; ‘I have lately purchased it 
from the commune; guess what it produces.’ 
‘ As it is a walnut tree,’ said Hugo, ‘ I pre- 
sume it bears walnuts.’ ‘You are wide of 
the mark; it produces 1,500 Jivres* per 
annum.’ ‘Of walnuts?’ ‘No, not wal- 
nuts,—francs I tell you.’ ‘ Wonderful.’ 
‘ Fifteen hundred silver francs,’ repeated 
Balzac. ‘In that case the walnuts must 
be enchanted,’ said Hugo. ‘You may say 
so, indeed, but I must explain.’” : 


So the host complacently related 
how by an old feudal usage the inha- 
bitants of the commune were obliged 
to deposit all the animal manure 
accruing in the burgh: at the foot of 
the famous tree. 


““¢ Judge,” he continued, ‘what a mound 
of guano will be at my disposal when I 
have mixed this with straw and other 
compost. I will sell it to all the farmers, 
vineyard owners, marsh gardeners, and 
proprietors Ne and small in the neigh- 
bourhood. Very bars of gold have fallen 
into my hands with that tree—guano, in 
fact, such as myriads of sea-fowl leave 
behind them in the solitary isles of the 
Pacific.’” 

Gozlan relates these golden fan- 
tasies of his hero in good faith, and 
as if he supposed him certain of their 
being realized ; but with the exception 
of the “ Prophet’s signet ring,” Balzac 
might have been merely mystifying 
Victor Hugo and Gozlan, or indulging 
in Pantagruelian jokes. However, 
his peculiar distribution of time and 
his mode of employment must be 
taken into account, joined to his em- 
barrassments, his ardent desire of 
seeing round him costly works of art, 
and his insatiable thirst for the me- 
dium by which only his difficulties 
could be surmounted and his wishes 
gratified. So much of his time being 


* An uncomfortable equivoque to a translator, livre representing a pound in weight, 


of the old coin, about an 


lish shilling in value. 
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pone in silence and solitude, and 

1is mind so constantly occupied with 

the same set of ideas, it is not at all 

unlikely that he was subject to mono- 

mania when an apparently profitable 

speculation presented iteclf, 


BALZAC’S FAMOUS DEBTS, 


We have just spoken of Balzac’s 
embarrassments which were suffi- 
ciently annoying, but of the mighty 
load of his debts of which his friends 
as well as he were never tired of 
talking, his friend and confidant, 
Gozlan, entertains considerable doubt. 


“Those famous debts of Balzac with 
which he entertained every one in France 
as well as the outside dwellers ; of which 
he spoke to every one, from the grand 
signior of the Fauborg St. Germain 
to his own gardener at the Jardies, and 
always in an amusing, charming, and inter- 
esting style,—those debts which threatened 
at one time to be as celebrated as his 
works—these debts, we repeat, have they 
ever existed? Comic and profound mys- 
tery! Let us stoop over the brink of this 
draw-well, and see what it conceals. Is it 
truth which shall issue forth, or an explo- 
sion of laughter ?” 


Our hero entertained the simple 
vanity of impressing on the world’s 
belief the large amount received by 
him for his works year after year. 
This without a corresponding mass 
of debt would merely bestow on him 
the proportions of an ordinary man in 
the eyes of the world; but Balzac, 
earner of a quarter of a million of 
francs in the year, and the spender 
of twice the amount, was a personage 
who would be pointed out by the 
finger of fame to an admiring public. 

His income was in all probability 
about £600 a year, but his incon- 
venient and unlucky palace of the 
Jardies swallowed up much money, 
and he was perpetually dunned for 
sums trifling in amount. He seems 
to have been betimes an adherent to 
Pistol’s confession of faith— 


“ Base is the slave that pays,” 


and to have remained faithful to it 
during his life. Still he was not a 
bronze-faced repudiator ; he could not 
look in the countenance of a creditot 
with an impudent or defiant expres- 
sion on his features. If he sinned, 
he paid the penalty. Listen, O ye 
youthful friends and imitators of 
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Richard Swiveller, Esq., and ponder 
on the ills that dog the steps of the 
heedless contractor of debts. 

“ Balzac, through an innocence of inten- 
tion, which establishes all absence of high 
proficiency in the art of getting into debt, 
had the imprudence, the perilous candour of 
borrowing money in his neighbourhood. It 
was, indeed, sowing debts at his feet, which 
would one day spring up and stifle him. 
He had thus enclosed himself in a circle out 
of which he could not escape. His awk- 
ward and untoward obligations had so 
abridged his promenades and paralysed his 
movements, that he dared not make an ex- 
cursion during the day without risk of 
encountering some rural creditor—grocer, 
or milkman, or butcher, or baker, of Ville 
d’Avray. We insist on considering this 
procedure a profound mistake in personal 
economy. To owe to any one is a misfor- 
tune no doubt, but to be indebted to your 
neighbour is an intolerable fault; it is cut- 
ting off your path, stopping, shutting out 
your views, putting gyves on your ankles, 
depriving yourself of air.” 


BALZAC AND THE GARDE CHAMPETRE. 


Gozlan found his friend one morn- 
ing walking round and round his 
pavilion. Lxhorting him to quit that 
confined mode of taking exercise, and 
join him in an excursion through the 
wood, he could only get out of him 
the disjointed expressions—‘‘ Too late, 
the woodranger ; too late, the wood- 
ranger!” After some trouble he dis- 
covered that he owed this guardian of 
the woods belonging to the commune 
the trifling sum of thirty francs, and 
that he had not risen so early on that 
morning as to be able to enjoy his 
walk before the usual issuing forth of 
the dreaded officer. He thus unbur- 
thened himself of his heavy grief— 


‘“** Ah, he’s a terrible man—not that h® 
persecutes me, or dogs me likeothers. Ah, 
no; but his expressive silence, his piercing 
regards, his attitudes, his words, sudden 
and short as the crack of a rifle, trouble me, 
freeze me, turn me tostone. It is a spectre 
I meet, not a human being.’”’ ; 

Gozlan, however, persuaded him 
to join him, and they entered the 
dreaded wood. They were deeply 
engaged on the subject of the Revue 
Parisienne, then about to start, when 
Balzac, stopping in the middle of a © 
sentence, stammered out— 


*“*There he is!’ ‘Who then ?’ 


‘He! 
‘What he?’ ‘The woodranger.’ 


And 


indeed at the corner of the opening which 
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we were traversing appeared the outline of 
the garde champétre, with his wild-looking 
three-cocked hat, his gun resting on his 
left arm, his loose cartouche belt, his rustic 
gaiters, his gray hair, and his pipe soldered 
to the corner of his mouth, the living and 
most harsh embodiment of the transcenden- 
tal idea—garde champétre. 

“ Balzac turned pale, ‘I told you,’ said 
he, ‘we could not fail to meet him.’ ‘Si- 
lence!’ said I, ‘ firmness, and resignation ! 

“ Still the terrible spectre approached at 
a slow pace. He never quitted his calm, 
military, rigid attitude. You would have 
styled him the gamekeeper of the statue in 
Don Giovanni. Balzac ceased to speak; 
he did not even breathe. His eye never 
diverged from the baldric of the apparition.’ 

“When he was nearly elbow to elbow 
with Balzac, who still held my arm, he 
spoke in a tone of concentrated gravity— 

‘*Monsieur de Balzac, this is beginning 
to become musical,’ and he stalked on. 

“ Balzac looked at me, and I looked at 
Balzac. 

“* Have you heard him? have you heard 
him?’ said he after the woodranger had 
vanished in the gray morning vapour which 
filled the avenues. ‘Have you heard him? 
On my word of honour the phrase is 
sufficiently sublime to make the head giddy, 
it should be preserved in spirits. ‘ Mon- 
sieur de Balzac, this is beginning to become 
musical.” It is a thousand times the value 
of the thirty francs I owe him. Lintended 
to pay him to-day, but the expression is 
too good to be lost. Let us repeat it to the 
echoes all day; he shall not get his money 
till to-morrow. ‘ Monsieur de Balzac, this 
is beginning to become musical,’” 


THE JARDIES IN A STATE OF SIEGE. 


Several of Balzac’s obligations 
were by no means invested with the 
thoughtful and sentimental charac- 
ter of this one. In fact the Jardies 
enjoyed a state of perpetual siege by 
officials with little Mills who came by 
the Versailles conveyance from Paris. 
The inhabitants held their ears on 
the strain for the puffing and thunder- 
ing of the train, and kept everything 
as still as night for about six minutes 
after it had gone by. If no enemy 
appeared by that time they took for 
granted that no dun had arrived, and 
went on in their usual routine ; but 
in the interval the occupants of flower 
and kitchen gardens, paddock, and 

ard were not comfortable. The bell 
eing rung, a peep was taken, and if 
the appearance of the visiter betokened 
a suitor, any one indulging in a walk 
took refuge behind a tree or wall, 
and remained immovable. The dog 
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about to bark was warned to desist 
y a pluck at the cord of his collar. 

e checked the intended demons- 
tration, and lay down on his straw 
growling, but kept in check by 
the threaténing gestures of the gar- 
dener’s wife or son. The gardener 
suspended his labour, and lay 
down among his vegetables. Be- 
hind the green Venetian blinds, 
Balzac and his guests listened with 
mingled hope and fear to the blas- 
phemies of the man outside. These 
invariably terminated with the words 
“ All in this house are surely dead.” 

The defeated creditor at last with- 
drew, and dawdled about in the neigh- 
bourhood till the next train to Paris 
went by; the gardener fell to his 
labour ; the promenaders came from 
behind the trees; the blinds with- 
drawn let in the genial light of day ; 
the dog expressed his satisfaction to 
the hens and ducks by joyful barkings, 
and all was pleasure and freedom till 
the approach of the next train, when 
things came to the same disagreeable 
crisis again. 


BALZAC’S NIGHT WALKS, 


The wonderful finish, and unity of 
design, and complete concordance of 
the several parts, so evident in many 
works of Ralzac’s, were due to the 
many revises he bestowed on them, 
and the stillness of all around, and 
his complete isolation during his 
hours of composition. He has related 
to Gozlan that while taking a stroll 
in thelone woodsof Ville d’Avray,and 
constructing the framework of some 

ortion of his “Comedie Humaine,” 

e would unconsciously stray during 
the long night watches, and perhaps 
find himself in the Champs Elysées 
at early morn, hatless, but still re- 
taining his monacal gown and slip- 
pers. Then really coming to a sense 
of his situation, he would climb up 
on one of the Versailles voitures, 
and get back through Sévres. His 
credits with the drivers must occa- 
sionally have led to some disagreeable 
results, as in the memory of his oldest 
acquaintance his pockets had never 
been known to harbour a sou or a 
watch in any of his home excursions, 


BALZAC AS BOTANIST, 


Of Balzac’s conscientiousness in al- 
lowing fancy to have no share in his 
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ictures, both of animated and still 
ife, Leon Gozlan has given to the 
world an interesting instance in the 
words of Balzac himself, who envied 
Cooper much for having the virgin 
forests and the mighty Tak 3 of the 
New World spread out in stiliness and 
majesty before him, while occupied in 
painting his sublime pictures of their 
uty and grandeur. 

“When I formed the design of writing 
“Le Lis dans la Vallée” (“ The Lily in the 
Valley”), I determined to allot a noble part 
to the landscape, Penetrated with this 
idea, I plunged into natural pantheism 
like a genuine pagan. I became tree, 
horizon, spring, star, fountain, light; and 
as science is a good auxiliary, I wished to 
learn the names and properties of a crowd 
of herbs and plants with which I intended 
to intersperse my descriptions. My first 
care was then to find out the names of 
those herbs and grasses which we tread 
under foot in the country, by the sides of 
the ways, in the meadows, in fact every- 
where. I addressed myself in the first instance 

_tomy gardener. ‘ Ohsir,’ said ‘he, ‘nothing 
is more easy. Here is luzerne, here is 
trefoil, here is sainfoin.’ ‘Stop, stop! I 
want to know the names of those myriads 
of herbs that we tread on, such as this 
bunch (plucking one up). ‘ Well, sir, that 
is herbage, grass.’ ‘ But the names of these 
thousands of herbs, long, short, straight, 
curved, mild in taste, pungent, rough, 
velvety, moist, dry, dark green, light green!’ 
&c., &c. ‘ Well sir, these are herbs, grass,’ 
and not another name could I get out of 
him but ‘herbs, grass.’ Next day a travel- 
ling friend a botanist came to see me, and 
I made the same request to him. ‘You 
who area botanist and traveller, tell me 
the names of those small herbs which we 
find everywhere under our feet.’ ‘Cer- 
tainly.” ‘We'll commence with these,’ 
pulling up a bunch and putting them into 
his hand. ‘Ah!’ said he, after contem- 
plating them for a moment, I am acquainted 
only with the flora of Malabar. Were we 
in India I could tell you the name of every 
herb under foot.’ ‘And here you are as 
ignorant as myself!’ ‘Just so. ‘The 
second disappointment,’ said I enraged, and 
next day visited the Jardin des Plantes. I 
addressed myself to the most learned pro- 
fessor in the place, and revealed my distress. 
‘Ah, Monsieur Balzac!’ said the cele- 
brated naturalist to me, ‘we are here so 
taken up with the larches and the tamar- 
isks, that a life would not suffice if we 
descended to those herbs of low estate. It 
belongs to the greengrocers rather. Wheré 
is the scene of your romance laid?’ ‘In 
Touraine.’ ‘Well, the first peasant you 
meet there will tell you more than any 
professor in Paris.’ 

“TJ set out for Touraine, and I found 
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my peasant as ignorant as my gardener, as 
ignorant as my traveller, but not a whit 
more ignorant than the learned pro- 
fessors of the Jardin des Plantes. Thus 
I found it impossible to describe with any 
degree of precision, that verdant carpet 
which I would have gladly presented leaf 
by leaf in the luminous and patient style of 
the Flemish painters.” 


One of the most gratifying literary 
triumphs Balzac ever achieved ot- 
cured in the café where he held forth 
in this style to a couple of friends. A 
young Englishwoman who waited on 
the guests, had no eyes or ears for 
anything or anyone but the speaker 
when she accidentally heard his name. 
In the words of Gozlan she expanded 
like a rose in the presence of the 
morning sun, while he gave due praise 
to Cooper, one of whose volumes he 
held in his hand at the moment. 


“*What am I to pay, Mademoiselle ?” 
said he as he was about to withdraw. 
‘Nothing, Monsieur Balzac,’ said the 
damsel with much respect. ‘What can I 
do for this obliging girl?’ he seemed to say 
to me with his anxious countenance; but 
on the moment he lighted on a suitable 
return for the polite treatment. Presenting 
the volume of Cooper to the young girl he 
thus addressed her, ‘I shall ever regret, 
Mademoiselle, that I was not the writer of 
this work.’ Leaving the volume in the 
hands of his naive and astonished admirer 
he went out.” 


BALZAC LN SEARCH OF AN EXPRESSIVE NAME. 


We proceed with an _ instance 
of the excessive care taken by 
Balzac to suit the component parts of 
his works to each other, so that the 
whole texture of any piece might be 
homogeneous. Fancy had much to 
do in some instances. He would see 
happy adaptations of names to things, 
and things to each other, where it 
would puzzle a mind of ordinary 
calibre to find any resemblance or 
adaptability. 

e projected a character for the 
tale with which he was to inaugurate 
the Revue Parisienne (one of his 
unsuccessful speculations), and took 
wonderful trouble to find a suitable 
name for this personage. He was 
to be a man of genius, turned to ac- 
count by mere creatures of intrigue 
andambition, mr dwelling in palaces, 
he dragging out life in a garret, and 


at last dying there in wretchedness, 
caused rather by a sense of the de- 


ception practised on him, than by 
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mere want. For this character he 
diligently sought for a name expres- 
sive of the man’s endowments and 
his destiny, but for a long time in 
vain. At last the happy idea of 
traversing various streets, and exa- 
mining the signs, took possession of 
him. He had been rather chagrined 
at not having been able to invent one 
himself, that would express his hero’s 
form, his voice, his antecedents, his 
past, his future, his genius, his tastes, 
his passions, and his glory. He was 
as fantastical and as “compact of 
imagination” on this pointas Tristram 
Shandy’s father. 

Calling Leon Gozlan to aid and 
counsel, they started on their search 
for a name from the Rue Coq Saint 
Honoré, with nose in air, and feet 
where it pleased Providence, and 
after many an uncomplimentary 
remark from loungers against whom 
they stumbled, they stopped in the 
obscure Rue de la Jussienne. Of 
the grand discovery there made we 
must let Gozlan discourse. 


“There, raising his eyes above a door 
dimly defined in the walls, a narrow and 
emaciated door, opening on a damp and 
dark passage, he suddenly changed colour, 
was seized with a shiver, which passed from 
his arms to mine, and cried, ‘There, there, 
read, read, read!’ Emotion checked his 
utterance, and I read out, Marcas! 

“*Marcas! Well now what do you 
say? Marcas! Oh, what a name! Mar- 
cas! It is the name of names. I'll look 
no further: Marcas!’ ‘1 am very happy 
I’m sure.’ ‘Here let us repose. My hero 
shall be Marcas. In Marcas is comprised 
the philosopher, the writer, the great poli- 
tician, the unappreciated poet; Marcas is 
everything!’ ‘In that case the individual 
here indicated should bé distinguished by 
superiority of some kind. Let us ascertain 
if such be the fact, for the name over this 
door is followed by no profession.’ 

“*Marcas, whom I shall designate Z. 
Marcas, to affix to the name a plume, a 
flame, a star, is surely a great artist, an 
engraver, a sculptor, a worker in precious 
metals, like Benvenuto Cellini.’ ‘I shall 
soon find out,’ said I, entering the house, 
but without discovering a porter. At last 
I found out the fraction of one, and ascer- 
tained the profession of Z. Marcas, ‘Tailor!’ 
cried I, as far as Balzac could hear me. 
‘Tailor!’ He hung his head, but to raise 
it again with pride. ‘Hé deserved a better 
fate, but no matter, I will immortalise him. 
That’s my task.’” 


at the 


That evening, after dinin 
Jardies with the appetite of a man 
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who had read four thousand sign- 
boards that day, he composed the 
following introduction to the memor- 
able story of “Z. Marcas.” 


“There frequently exists a certain har- 
mony between the person and the name. 
This Z which precedes Marcas, which is 
seen on the address of his letters, and which 
he never omitted from his signature,—this 
letter, last in the alphabet, presents to the 
mind something vaguely ominous. 

“Marcas! Repeat to yourself this name 
composed of two syllables. Do you not 
find a sinister significance in it? Do you 
not feel that the man who bears it is doomed 
to martyrdom? Strange and savage as it 
appears, it is entitled to descend to posterity. 
It is well constructed, is easily pronounced, 
it possesses that brevity suited to celebrated 
names; is it not as soft as it is bizarre? 
Still does it give the effect of a truncated 
name. I will not take it on me to assert 
that names do not exert any influence on 
the destiny of individuals. Between the 
circumstances of the lives and the names 
of men there are secret and invisible accords, 
sometimes visible discords surprising in 
their nature. Oftentimes distant, but effi- 
cacious relations are revealed. Our globe 
is full; everything is to be found therein; 
perhaps we shall some day or other return 
to the occult sciences, 

“See you not in the construction of the 
Z directly contrary terdencies? Does it 
not figure the winged, and fantastic zig-zag 
of a troubled life? What baleful wind has 
breathed on this letter, which scarcely rules 
fifty words in any language to which it is 
admitted? Marcas’s Christian name was 
Zephyrin; Saint Zephyrin is much vene- 
rated in Brittany; Marcas was a Breton. 

‘“‘ Let us consider the name a little more. 
Z. Marcas! The whole life of the man 
was typified in these seven letters; seven ! 
the most significative of the cabalistic 
numbers. The man was dead at thirty-five 
years of age; thus his life was composed of 
seven lustres. Marcas! Does it not give 
you the idea of some precious thing which 
is broken in a fall with or without noise ?” 


Balzac, after reading this fanciful 
introduction to his friend, Gozlan, in 
the evening said to him, with an 
appearance of common sense not be- 
fore evident :— 


“T shall always regret that the name was 
borne by a tailor. Not that I despise a 
tailor. Oh, no! but the very title recalls 
to my mind certain debts, certain protested 
bills. I foresee More than one distraction 
when reading my stéry for you. . No mat- 
ter: Z. Marcas shall endure and flourish ff 
spite of everything.” 


How profoundly thoughtful and 
philosophic must not the passage just 
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translated have seemed to the ad- 
mirers of “le Grand Balzac,” who 
happened not to be aware of the 
poor tailor’s squalid entrance, and 
passage, and want of a porter! To 
all whom Leon Gozlan has taken into 
his confidence, what a piece of solemn 
buffoonery is furnished in the proem 
of the fortunes of the ill-starred Z. 
Marcas ! 


BALZAC AS FEUILLETONIST. 


Some of Balzac’s works appeared as 
feuilletons in the newspapers. The 
arrangements were seldom of a satis- 
factory nature, as we find much ill 
feeling cherished by him towards the 
proprietors of newspapers generally. 

Emile de Girardin, proprietor of La 
Presse, availed himself of Balzac’s 
talents like others of his fellow- 
journalists, and his clever wife, née 
Delphine Gay, showed herself well 
disposed to stand his friend on all 
suitable occasions. Balzac’s novels 
were ill adapted for a first airing in a 
daily or weekly journal, the readers 
of which expect a surprise, a fearful 
incident, or a thrilling situation in 
every instalment of the story. He 
would quietly proceed with his minute, 
analysis of character, his conscientious 
pictures of isolated old houses in 
country burghs, and his dissection of 
feelings and passions, regardless of 
the impatience of readers of exciting 
stories; and the owner of the paper 
would not be long ignorant of this 
disappointment in the category of de- 
mand and supply. 

“ The country subscribers began to com- 
plain, and when such is the case the pro- 
prietor must bow down, go on his knees, 
roll his head in the dust,—in fine, submit. 
It was a positive fact that the subscriber of 
Saint-Jean-de-Cogq-en- Brie-sub- Bois, and he 
of Saint-Paul-en-Jarret* had protested 
against Balzac’s romance in course of pub- 
lication—“ Les Paysans.” They threatened 
to discontinue their subscriptions if the pro- 
prietor persisted in serving out to them in 
daily slices, that fastidious romance of M. 
de Balzac, of which they could not under- 
stand a word, and which was much less 
interesting, said they, than the “Woman with 
the Green Eyes” then publishing in the rival 
journal. ‘Give us something like the 
* Femmes aux Yeux verts,” cried out the 


subscriber in “ Saint-Jean-de-Coq-en-Brie- * being the month of June. 


aux-Bois,” and his fellow in Saint ““Paul-en- 
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Jarret,”’ and we'll dispense with the sequel 
of your frightful, tiresome, and hateful 
“ Paysans.” 

“These reiterated protests at last had 
effect. The administration of La Presse 
was disturbed, every day, either by letter 
or messenger, Balzac was begged to modify, 
to cut away, and that in a liberal style, to 
make incisions wide and deep in the Pay- 
sans, that new and colossal study of manners 
where he so admirably painted these crafty 
foxes of the fields. And the unfortunate 
writer cut and hacked but never enough to 
satisfy the wishes of the lovers of ‘Les 
Femmes aux Yeux vyerts.” At last there 
was some talk of stopping the story if he 
would not use the scalpel to a much larger 
extent.” 


Mme. de Girardin found her mantle 
scarcely large enough to protect her 
friend in this juncture. He had 
spread a table of well-cooked, plain 
food before guests whose appetites 
had been vitiated by high-seasoned 
meats and heady wines, and they 
were now ready to sacrifice him with 
his own kitchen knife. 

Great as was his esteem and ad- 
miration for his patroness of Lua 
Presse he could not bring himself to 
relish her palatial taste in the choice 
of a residence. His friend Gozlan 
had been waiting for him by ap- 
pointment in the Champs Elysées on 
a cold rainy day in June (such things 
occur even in Paris),— 


“When I saw him approach from the Bar- 
riére de ]’Etoile, walking with that heavy 
and rapid stride so characteristic of his 
colossal movements. With a great flow of 
words he acquainted me that he had just 
come from Mme, de Girardin’s where he 
had almost perished with the cold, In fact 
he looked as green as a drowned man and 
he was shivering in all his members. 

““*Can any one comprehend,’ said he, 
*that a woman so superior in every respect, 
that a woman of mind and good sense like 
Mme. de Girardin, should choose to live in 
a dwelling so unsuitabie to such an abomin- 
able clime as ours’ (Balzac’s opinion on Dublin 
weather would have been worth knowing), 
‘when one is not a heathen god, guaranteed 
by nature against rheumatisms and colds— 
a temple! with portico, Ionian columns, 
mosaic pavements, marble wainscoting, 
walls in polished stucco, alabaster cornices, 
and other Grecian amenities in forty-eight 
degrees fifty minutes of north latitude, and 
no fire in the chimney, on the pretence of it 
But really the 
forest of Dodona cut up for the fire would 


* “St, John of the Cock in the Rolling-pin under the Wood,” and “ St. Paul in the 
Ham.” 
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hardly suffice to warm such an architectural 
pile. On my honour she might as well re- 
ceive her friends on the Sea of Jce in 
Switzerland. So, when Madame de Girar- 
din seeing me rise to take my leave, said 
to me, ‘Are you going away so soon, Bal- 
zac? I could not help saying,—‘ Yes, 
Madame: I am going into the street to 
warm myself a little.’” 


BALZAC TAKES A COLLABORATEUR. 


From what has been already said it 
may be easily deduced that Balzac 
was no more fitted to produce a dra- 
matic chef d’ceuvre than to secure the 
approbation of the admirers of the 
“Woman with the Green Eyes.” He 

ssessed dramatic power but to a 
imited extent; his darling studies 
and tastes tended not towards tra- 
gedy; he had a great respect but 
little love for verse, and was not a 
successful workman when incumbered 
with the bonds of rhyme or rhythm. 
However on occasions of some great 
dramatic success achieved by this or 
that man of letters, he would rouse 
his energies, suffer the fumes of dra- 
matic glory to get possession of his 
brain, and set to work at a piece for 
Harel or Lireux. In these as in all 
his other operations, hardly had he 
grasped the outline of his plan when 
he began to calculate the monetary re- 
sults. He would thus hold forth to 
one of the few that enjoyed his 
intimacy ;— . 

“Oh the idea is grand! It is brilliant 
and solid at the same time; genuine rose- 
coloured granite! We shall cut from mas- 
sive Egyptian blocks a piece with tableaux 
for the Porte-Saint-Martin, with Frederick 
Lemaitre for chief figure. There will be 
a hundred and fifty representations at five 
thousand francs, one with another. This 
makes seven hundred and fifty thousand 
francs. Now let us calculate. The author's 
claim‘ of twelve per cent. on this sum is 
more than eighty thousand francs, the 
tickets five or six thousand francs in fine 
gold, the printed work, ten thousand copies 
at three francs each. Why that will bea 
trinket of thirty thousand francs. Then 
the” &e., &e. 


Thus he declaimed one day to 
Henry Monnier, and just as he came 
to the point where both had got a 
fabulous sum in perspective, Monnier 
heartlessly held ‘out his hand, and 
asked his friend, now a millionaire, 
to lend him a hundred sous on the 
strength of the speculation. 

In one of these periodical fits he 
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brought a young man to the Jardies 
to live with him, and be his col- 
laborateur, terms running thus. 
Young Lassailly was to be at all 
hours at M. Balzac’s disposal to fur- 
nish him ideas if needed, projects, 
plans, dramatic combinations, &c. In 
return he was to be convenient 
lodged, washed for, lighted, warmed, 
and supported at the expense of the 
master of the Jardies. Balzac ful- 
filled his engagement to the letter, 
but Lassailly soon grew so fat and 
lazy that he was only fit to enjoy the 
amenities of the Capua into which 
he had entered, and to keep torment- 
ing dramatic associations miles away 
from his brains, now dulled by his 
good condition of body. 

All went well for a time, but 
Balzac, who we know was a great 
night labourer, would require the 
presence of his ill-fated collaborateur 
on cold winter nights, when the 
thermometer would be preparing to 
sink below zero. 

The poor assistant tearing his limbs 
from repose, half-dressed himself in 
haste,—one foot shod, the other 
naked, his night-cap poised over one 
ear, and a taper in his hand. He 
thus traversed the passages that led 
to the retired room of his patron, a 
different man from the Balzac of the 
streets and the hero of the cane pre- 
served in the amber of Mme, de 
Girardin’s genius. The Balzac of the 
study was jaded and pale from want 
of sleep, and the light of the wax 
candles flung yellowish splashes on 
his forehead and cheeks. 

The ordinary salute was, “ Well 
what have you discovered, Lassailly y" 


“And Lassailly taking off his cotton 
nightcap, and striving to open his eyes, 
still enveloped in vapoury dreams, muttered, 
‘Oh yes, we must discover, we must invent 
something.’ ‘Well, well, have you invented 
this something? We must make haste; 
Porte-Saint-Martin is waiting for us; has- 
ten! Harel wrote to me yesterday evening. 
Hasten, man! I saw Frederick Lemaitre 
ere-yesterday.’ ‘Oh, you've seen Lemaitre?” 
‘Yes, yes. He is our own; he is h 
and thirsty for a drama that will bring all 
Paria together. Where is this drama that’s 
to collect all Paris? Have you it?’ ‘Not 
entirely, but’—— ‘TI am listening.’ ‘I 
would prefer to hear what you have con- 
ceived, and then we could blend our ideas, 
and I am sure’ . illy, you are 
dreaming on your feet; your heavy eye- 
lids are closing.’ ‘Ah! it’s the intense cold, 
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it is’—— ‘ Go back to bed, Lassailly. In 
an hour's time we shall see if the muse has 
visited you.” 

“And resuming his pale bougie, and 
dragging along his slippers, Lassailly, re- 
sembling a desolate ghost, regained his 
chamber and the stretcher bed, on which 
he was supposed to be discovering the 
famous drama that would bring all Paris 
together. Short respite! An hour later 
new alarms of Balzac’s bell tore poor Las- 
sailly’s dream from top to bottom, and sent 
him barefooted and protected merely by a 
knitted vest, to the study of his august 
collaborateur. Then was resumed a repe- 
tition of the former scene, Balzac as 
wakeful as a lion, Lassailly as sleepy as a 
dormouse; and the result still the same ; 
one demanding his drama at any price, the 
other not being able to find it even at a 
higher one. Six times in one night was 
the excellent, but unfruitful collaborateur 
summoned by his literary chief. The situ- 
ation was of the most perplexing character, 
both in its moral and physical aspect. 

“Finally, Lassailly, though living better, 
better warmed, better washed, better lighted, 
better fed, grew pale and meagre, became 
seriously ill. His nocturnal summonses 
and his inability to perform what was ex- 
pected from him, began to affect his poor 
brain. Meeting him one day on the Bou- 
levards, and asking, ‘ Well, how go things 
at the Jardies?’ ‘Oh, the Jardies! I have 
abandoned them for ever,’ said he, and his 
poor clouded eyes filled with tears. ‘ But 
you were very well off there?’ ‘Oh, won- 
derfully well. What a residence, what 
views, what alife! Roast meat every day, 
legumes twice a day, dessert in profusion, 
and oh, such coffee!’ ‘Then why have you 
abandoned these delightfulJardies?’ ‘Why! 
Ah, who could remain? To rise six or 
eight times in the night was not enough, 
but I must invent the subject of a drama 
which was to set all Paris a running! That 
lay beyond my powers. During life I shall 
never set foot inside the Jardies.’ 

“And he kept his word, Not only did 
he never revisit the Jardies, but he never 
pronounced the name of Balzac withcut 
exhibiting signs of terror in his features.” 


BALZAC AS DRAMATIST.— VAUTRIN.” 


Poor Lassailly failing tofind adrama 
in whole or in part, to bring all Paris 
into the Porte-Saint-Martin, Balzac 
took his courage in both hands, 
visited Harel, the director, as enthu- 
siastic a projector as himself, and as 
badly provided with an account at 
the beakion Tt was a time-honoured 
custom with our hero to sell tale, 
novel, or article before a line of it 
was written, and it must be said to 
his honour that he was most con- 
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scientious in executing his own por- 
tion of the covenant, the circum- 
stance of money received or promised 
for the work in embryo adding spurs 
to his industry and perseverance. 
Such was the present affair. Not a 
line of “Vautrin ” was written when 
the arrangement for its production 
was made, but Harel knew his man, 
and the terms were agreed on. The 
author barricaded himself on the fifth 
floor of Buisson, the tailor, at the 
corner of Rue Richelieu, and there, 
assisted by a trusty copyist, he be- 
gan to compose the famous drama 
which was to put money into the 
empty exchequer of the Porte-Saint- 
Martin, and add the jewel of dramatic 
fame to his own crown. Harel, the 
man to be set on his theatrical legs 
at last, had not hitherto been so un- 
successful for want of spirit or fear 
of speculation. He had given room 
on his boards to classic tragedy, ro- 
mantic drama, comedy, fairy spec- 
tacle. The learned monkeys and well- 
trained elephants had received his 
hospitality, and once in directorial 
confidence he had asked King Louis 
Philippe for a loan of thirty thousand 
francs. But the citizen king, whose 
least fault was easiness on the subject 
of loans, exclaimed in a half-jovial, 
half-chagrined tone, “Is it not a 
a coincidence, Monsieur Harel, 
that I was about to ask a loan of 
that identical sum from you ?” 
During the whole time of the com- 
position of “Vautrin,’ Balzac never 
set foot within the Jardies. He had 
known the ennuis and fatigues of 
waiting on the publishers of the 
Fauborg Saint Jacques and of the 
Pantheon, and the money lenders of 
the heights of Passy, but they were 
»leasurescom pared with his new thea- 
rical toils. For two anda half months 
he was composing, cancelling, and 
recomposing scenes, listening to the 
expostulations of actors and actresses 
not satisfied with their parts, and the 
more urgent as they found the out- 
line as well as the details not rigidly 
arranged in the author’s mind, The 
poor manager, in haste to realize, per- 
secuted him from coulisse to foyer, 
adjuring him by all the gods to whom 
the drama is dear, to get his frame- 
work and hig incidents in effective 
working order. Poor Balzac was 
scarce to be recognised, so haraased 
as he was with his many conflicting 
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anxieties. His acquaintance were in 
the habit of watching his return from 
the repetitions, and drawing him into 
conversation on his griefs. Every 
one recognised the great blue square- 
cut coat, the wide nut-brown Cossack 
trowsers, the white waistcoat, and 
the big shoes, all too large for the 
wearer, and all covered with mud, 
when bad weather intervened. 

Beset by his friends who were in a 
state of amusement or excitement, he 
had to find answers to such indiscreet 
questions as, “ How were the rehear- 
sals going on? What did Frederick 
Lemaitre say about his own part? 
Was Raucourt content with his? Did 
not honest Moessard refuse to imper- 
sonate Joseph Bonnet, associate in 
every knavery, alleging his sixty 
years of respectable life? Was it 
true that the painters, the machinists, 
and the upholsterers, refused their 
services on account of arrears long 
due? &c. To all these Balzac, en- 
dowed with rare conversational gifts, 
gave suitable replies, and repeated 
some Voltairean jokes of Harel into 
the bargain. Meanwhile Harel set- 
ting his back against a tree on the 
boulevard Saint-Martin and his fin- 
gers in his gold snuftbox, gave some 
of Balzac’s Rabelaisian jests at second 
hand, and the witty actor Jemma 
standing on the steps of the café 
of Porte-Saint-Martin, detailed to his 

leased listeners, the bon-mots of 
on and of Harel, and of Frederick 
Lemaitre, and yet bon-mots and re- 
hearsals, and the excessive mental 
labours of Balzac, and the exertions 
of the talented company, did not be- 
nefit the treasury of the Porte-Saint- 
Martin by the sum of five sous French 
money. 

The author had taken the precau- 
tion of distributing a large number of 
tickets among friends and well- 
wishers, but when the anxiously ex- 
poset night arrived, many of these 

ad passed into the hands of indiffer- 
ent individuals or declared enemies, 
high prices having been given for 
them in most instances. as has 
been already mentioned had many 
enemies among editors of news- 
papers, and the whole orgs of Pari- 
sian men of letters. So the curtain 
rose before the - of an unfriendly 
audience, three-fourths of whom en- 
tertained hostile feelings to play and 
author. Three acts passed with no 
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applause, but still with no serious dis- 
approbation, but during the last two 
the audience portion of the theatre 
shook-with cries of displeasure, taunts 
and occasionally angry words when the 
friends of the author exerted them- 
selves in favour of the piece. 

The play considered in a moral 
sense deserved its fate. The persons 
of the drama formed very motley 
groups, some names diffusing the 
odour of high birth and nobility of 
character, others smelling of the gal- 
leys. The chief character Vautrin 
(Vidocq being the prototype) is a 
sort of king among the dangerous 
classes. He is not cynical to the core, 
for he idolizes his protegé, Charles 
Blondet. Through his acuteness and 
mastery of many compromising secrets 
there prevails a most provoking tissue 
of the interests of dukes, duchesses, 
princesses, galley-slaves, acting as 
valets-de-chambre, and philosophic 
coachmen, the greatest ladies proving 
false to their wedded lords with as 
little remorse as the forcats to their 
own left-handed morganatie partners. 
Blondet admitted to companionship 
by noblemen and doated on by their 
ladies, runs his dissolute career, and 
high and low characters act and 
speak on Falstaff’s supposition of no 
virtue being extant. 

The next morning Balzac was found 
entertaining Gozlan with new specu- 
lations, filled with the most sanguine 
hopes, and not once alluding to the 
terrible failure. After the death of 
his second play, he was found asleep 
in a quiet box. We suspect consi- 
derable restraint laid in both cases on 
a huge mass of mortification, and an 
evident desire to be considered care- 
less of fame. 


“ £88 RESSOURCES DE QUINOLA.” 


It would be injudicious to omit the 
reading of his play the “Resources of 
Quinola” tothe company of the Odeon 
a couple of years after the terrible 
failure of his “Vautrin.” He stood at 
the end of the long baize-covered 


table, instead of taking his ease in an 
armchair as was the invariable 
custom. 


“The voice of Balzac, at - first heavy, 
husky, embarrassed, began to clear as he 
advanced in the reading. It soon acquired 
& grave, sonorous, and perfect character, 
and finally when it acquired liberty, and 
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passion began to influence the action, it 
obeyed the most delicate, most fugitive 
intentions of the dialogue.” 


He read with great feeling, he gave 
way to the sentiment of the moment, 
he made his audience cry, he made 
them laugh, crying and laughing 
himself as if thoroughly unaware of 
the presence of the company. Inthe 
laugh he _—_ carried away his 
hearers. e harnessed them as it 


were to his chariot of gaiety, and 
dragged them along. The actors fol- 
iouek the dialogue and incidents with 
great interest and hope of success till 
the end of the fourth act, and then— 


“In a moment, joy, pleasure, gaiety, 
ceased, stopped like a coach one of whose 
wheels has just been fractured. What 
was the matter? What had happened? 
This happened that Balzac at the 
end of the fourth act, after blowing 
his nose, applying his handkerchief to 
his forehead and cheeks, and putting his 
hand under his white waistcoat to adjust 
his braces, and pull up his trowsers which 
had got down several inches through 
his late violent exercise—it happened, 
we repeat, that Balzac announced to his 
audience palpitating with anxiety, that 
the fifth act was not yet written. Oh, 
such surprise, such consternation, such long 
faces! ‘I will now,’ said the undaunted 
man, ‘give you an outline of it.’ 

“Mme. Dorval though sufficiently eccen- 
tric herself was not the less taken aback 
while Balzac began to prepare for his 
recital. She leaned towards me, and wink- 
ing those eyes so beautiful, so blue, and so 
expressive, and lowering her voice, said, 
‘Ah, my good friend, who is this strange 
man?’ ‘Balzac, the famous Balzac.’ 
*Parbleu, I know that well enough, but 
has he come here to make a jest of us?’ 
‘Ah, you must take him as he is.’ ‘But 
when he brings a manuscript to his pub- 
lisher does he offer him only the half?’ 
‘He gives him much less than the half; 
he often gives him nothing at all, for fre- 
quently the first line of the work is not 
written when the bargain is made.’” 


All this time the great man 
was rolling up his manuscript, 
searching for the cord in his pockets, 
then under the table, and finally 
finding it in his hat. After search- 
ing every corner of his brain for the 
fifth act, he unfolded its plan, and 
his audience deserted him one by one 
with all their hopes and enthusiasm 
quenched and dead. 

Despite this unpleasant episode 
the rehearsal went on, but notwith- 
standing the need of constant com- 
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munication between manager and 
author, Balzac would not give Lireux 
his town address. After many pro- 
posed methods of holding constant 
intercourse, our hero fixed on the 
following, which few others would 
have had the wit to light on. 

‘Lireux, you have an intelligent 
stage servant?’ ‘Very intelligent ; 
he was a collector of debts.’ ‘ Dia- 
ble! he’s perhaps too intelligent.’ 
‘Oh, you may count on him.’ ‘Count’s 
the word ; I suppose he can count.’ 
‘Surely.’ ‘Then let him bring to the 
Champs Elysées every morning the 
order of the day. Being arrived at 
the fountain, let him walk on to the 
Are de l’Etoile, and at the twentieth 
tree on his left, he will see a man 
looking up into the branches for a 
blackbird.’ ‘A blackbird! ‘ Yes, 
a blackbird or some other fowl of the 
air. He shall say to this man, “I 
have it,” and provided the other 
answers, “If you have, why do you 
delay?’ let him hand him the paper.’” 

The author entertained the most 
sanguine hopes of the entire success 
of the “ Resources of Quinola.” He 
would have no hired applauders, he 
would dispose of all the tickets, and 
when any application was made for 
any of the boxes or stalls the answer 
was, they were already disposed of 
to His Royal Highness of 7'his, or 
the Grand Duke of 7’hat. His real 
supporters were under the impres- 
sion that no places were to be 
obtained, so they staid away, and 
the curtain rose on a nearly empty 
house. 

The first act full of colour and 
action passed off well, but the rest 
was so chorused by the well imitated 
crowing of cocks, barking of dogs, 
mewling of cats, &c., that the idea 
of a repetition was given up. The 
author was found fast asleep in a 
lonely box when all was over. But 
we suspect a refined piece of acting 
in this circumstance. 

Thus far we have witnessed only 
defeats in Balzac’s attempts at thea- 
trical renown. But these were more 
the result of determined enmity on 
the part of his unfriends, than of 
want of merit in the pieces them- 
selves. Since his death, which dis- 
armed the hands of his many foes, 
and silenced their tongues, dramas 
founded on his novels have been 
eminently successful, witness “ Mer- 
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cadet,” and the play founded on the 
story of Eugenie Grandet, on which 
poor Robson’s Daddy Hardacre is 
founded. 

We have in these unconnected 
sketches afforded mere glimpses of 
the ordinary life of our author, some 
of them ‘illustrating his own acute 
observation that “in every man of 
genius there isa great deal of the 
child.’ A work embodying his early 
struggles to acquire reputation, his 
later to keep out of the debtors’ 
srison, and surround himself with 
uxuries, the workings and progress 
of his genius, the analysis of his own 
character and disposition, the faults 
and merits of his best productions, the 
attainment at last of his long de- 


BY J. 8S. 





He read Aunt Dinah’s letters over 
again, and marked the passage with 
his pencil, and read again— 

“Do remember, dear boy, all told 
you, dear, about the five years. 
dreamed much since. If you think 
of such a thing I must do it.” 

This last sentence he underlined. 
“Tf you think of such a thing, I 
must do it. Sorry I shoul” (she means 
should) “ fear or dislike me. I should 
haunt, torment Willie. But you will 
do right.” Do right. She meant wait 
for five years, of course. My poor 
darling aunt! I wish you had never 
seen one of those odious books of 
American bosh—Elihu Bung ! I wish 
Elihu Bung was sunk in a barrel at 
the bottom of the sea. 

Then William looked to his diary, 
for about that period of his life he 
kept one for two years and seven 
months, and he read these entries— 

“___ Dear Aunt Dinah pressed 
me very much to give her a distinct 
promise a S mene for five ei 
marry indeed! I—poor, penniless 
William Maubray! -I shall never 
marry—yet I can’t make this vow— 
and she threatened me, saying, ‘If 
I’m dead there’s nothing that spirit 
can do, if you so much as harbour the 
thought, be I good, or evil, or mock- 
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sired elysium, and his brief enjoy- 
ment thereof, is yet to be written. 
Saint Beuve has well and critically 
handled his literary genius, Leon 
Gozlan has given us _ pleasant 
glimpses of the phases of his do- 
mestic life, Eugene Mirecourt, a 
good-natured resumé of his literary 
career and his early difficulties, Wer- 
det, one of his editeurs, the style of 
his dealings with his publishers, and 
his sister, Mme. de Surville, has let 
in light on amiable traits in his 
family relations. It would require 
talent, time, and patience to produce 
a complete tableau of his productions, 
his character, his genius, and his 
genuine life. 








ing, [ll not do to prevent it. I'll 
trouble you, I'll torment you, I'll 
pick her eyes out, but I won't suffer 
you to ruin yourself.’ And she said 
very often that she expected to be a 
pee spirit; and said again, 
‘Mind I told you, though I be dead, 
you shan’t escape me.’ ‘That night 
I had an odious night-mare. An ap- 
wh a like my aunt came to my 

dside, and caught my arm with its 
hand, and said quite distinctly, ‘Oh! 
my God! William, I am dead; don’t 
let me go.’ I fancied I saw the im- 
an of fingers on my arm ; and 

think I never was so horrified in 
my life. And afterwards in her 
own bed-room, my aunt having heard 
my dream, returned to the subject of 
her warning, and said, ‘If I die be- 
fore the time, I'll watch you as an 
old grey cat watches a mouse, if you 
so much as think of it. I'll plague 
you ; Pll save you in spite of your- 
self, and mortal was never haunted 
and tormented as you will be, till you 
give it up.’ And saying this she 
aughed.” 

“The whole of this new fancy 
turns out to be one of the Henbane 
delusions. How I wish all those 
cursed books of spiritualism were 
with Don Quixote’s library !” 

42 
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William had now the facts pretty 
well before him. He had moreover 
a very distinct remembrance of that 
which no other person had imagined 
or seen—the face of the apparition of 
Aunt Dinah, and the dark and pallid 
stare she had actually turned —_ 
him, as he recounted the particulars 
of his vision. It had grown very 
late, and he was quite alone, com- 
muning in these odd notes, and with 
these strange remembrances with the 
dead. Perhaps all the strong tea he 
had drunk with old Winnie that night 
helped to make himnervous. One of 
his candles had burnt out by this time, 
and as he raised his eyes from these 
curious records, the room looked dark 
and indistinct, and the slim, black 
cabinet that stood against the wall 
at the further end of the room, 
startled him, it looked so like a big 
muffled man: 

I dare say he began to wish that 
he had postponed his scrutiny of his 
papers until the morning. At all 
events he began to experience those 
sensations, which in morbid moods of 
this kind, dispose us to change of 
scene. What was it that made that 


confounded cabinet again look so 


queer, as he raised his eyes and the 
candle ; just like a great fellow in a 
loose coat extending his arm to 
strike ? 

That was the cabinet which once, 
in a confidential mood, poor Aunt 
Dinah had described as the spiritual 
tympanum on which above all other 
sympathetic pieces of furniture in the 
house she placed her trust. Such a 
epirit-gauge was in no other room of 

ilroyd. It thrummed s0 oracularly ; 
it cracked with such a significant 
emphasis. 

“Oh! I see; nothing but the 
shadow, as I move the candle. Yes, 
only that and nothing more. I wish 
it was out of that, it 1s such an ugly 
black beast of a box.” 

Now William put poor Aunt 
Dinah’s letter carefully back in its 

lace, as also his diary, and locked 
his desk ; and just then the cabinet 
uttered one of those cracks which 
r Aunt Dinah so much respected. 
n the supernatural silence it actually 
made him bounce. It was the first 
time in his life he had ever fancied 
such things could have a meaning. 

“The fire’s gone out ; the room is 

cooling, and the wood of that ridicu- 
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lous cabinet is contracting. What 

can it do but crack? I think I’m 

growing as mad as—he was on the 

ey of saying as poor Aunt Dinah 
ut something restrained him, an 

_ respectfully substituted as a March 
are. 

“ Here the cabinet uttered a fainter 
crack, which seemed to say, I hear 
you ;” and William paused, expecting 
almost to see something sitting on 
the top of it, or emerging through its 
doors, and he exclaimed, such dis- 
gusting nonsense!’ and he looked 
round the room, and over hisshoulder, 
as he placed his keys in his pocket. 
His strong tea, and his solitude, and 
the channel into which he had turned 
his thoughts ; the utter silence, the 
recent death, and the lateness of the 
hour, made the disgusted philosopher 
rise, to take the candle which had 
not a great deal of life left in it, and 
oy the door on the cabinet, 
whose loquacity he detested, he got 
to his bedroom in a suspicious and 
vigilant state ; and he was glad when 
he got into his room. William was 
one of those persons who lock their 
rooms on the inside. He lighted his 
candles, poked his fire, violently 
wrested his thoughts from uncom- 
fortable themes ; sat himself down by 
the fire and thought of Violet Dark- 
well. “Oh that I dare think it was 
for mysake she refused Vane Trevor !” 
and so on, building many airy castles, 
and declaiming eloquently over his 
work. The old wardrobe in the room 
made two or three warning starts and 
cracks, but its ejaculations were dis- 
respectfully received. 

“ Fire away old fool, much I mind 
7 A gentlemanlike cabinet ma: 

e permitted, but a vulgar cupboard, 
impudence !” 

So William got to his bed, and fell 
asleep ; in no mood I think to submit 
to a five years’ wait, if a chance of 
acceptance opened ; and in the morn- 
ing he was astonished. 

Again, my reader's incredulity 
compels me to aver in the most 
solemn manner that the particulars 
I now relate of William Moubray’s 
history are strictly true. He is livin 
to depose to all. My excellent frien 
Doctor Drake can certify to others, 
and as I said, the Rector of the 
parish, to some of the oddest. Upon 
this evidence, not doubting, I found 
my narrative. 
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WILLIAM MOUBRAY IS TORMENTED. 


On the little table at his beside, where 
his candle stood, to his surprise, on 
awaking, he saw one of the boots 
which he had put off in the passage, 
on the previous night. here it 
was, no possible mistake about 
it; and what was more it was 

laced like one of his ornamental 
| awn weights ; one of those indeed 
was fashioned like a boot upon some 
apers. What were these papers ? 
With growing amazement he saw that 
they were precisely those which he 
had been reading the night before, 
and had carefully locked up in his 
desk—poor Aunt Dinah’s warning 
letter—and his own notes of her 
threatening words ! 

It was little past seven now ; he 
had left his shutters open as usual. 
Had he forgotten to lock his door ? 
No such thing. The key was inside, 
and the door locked. The keys of 
his desk, what of them? There the 
were, precisely where he had left 
them, on the chimney-piece. This 
certainly was very odd, Who was 
there in the house to play him such 
a trick? No one could have opened 
his door ; his key hung in the lock on 
the inside ; and how else could any 
one have entered? Who was there 
to conceive such a plot? and b 
what ingenuity could any merry devil 
play it off. And who could know 
what was passing in his mind? Here 
was asymbol such as he could not 
fail tointerpret. The heel of his boot 
on the warnings and entreaties of his 
poor dead aunt! could anything be 
more expressive ? 

William began to feel very oddly. 
He got on his clothes quickly, and 
went down to the drawingroom. His 
desk was just as he had placed it ; 
he unlocked it ; his papers were not 
disturbed ; nothing apparently had 
been moved but the letter and his 
diary. 

William sat down utterly puzzled, 
and looked at the black japanned 
cabinet, with its straggling bass- 
reliefs of golden Chinamen, pagodas, 
and dragons glimmering in the cold 
morning light, with more real suspi- 
cion than he had ever eyed it before. 

Old Winnie thought that day that 
Mr. William was unusually “ dull,” 


The fact is that he was beginning to 
acquire, not a hatred, but a fear of 
Gilroyd, and to revolve in his mind 
thoughts of selling the old house and 
place, or letting it, and getting out of 
reach of its ambiguous influences. 
He was constantly thinking over these 
things, mga, his brain over an 
inscrutable problem, still brooding 
over the strange words of Aunt Dinah, 
“A mocking spirit; I'll trouble ; Pll 
torment i You shan’t escape me. 
Though I be dead, I'll watch you as 
an old grey cat watches a mouse. If 
you so much as think of it, Pll plague 
you !” and soforth. 

William walked over to the Rec- 
tory. He asked first for Miss Wag- 
get—she was out ; then for the Rector 
—so was he. 

“ Are 7 quite sure the ladies are 
out—both ?” he inquired, lingering. 

“Yes, sir. Miss Darkwell drove 
down with the mistress to the church, 
about the new cushions, I think.” 

“Oh! Then Pll call another time ;” 
and William’s countenance brighten- 
ed as he looked down on the pretty 
spire, and away he went on the wings 
of hope. 

The church door was open, the 
sexton and clerk were there, and 
William, looking round the empty 
ay and up to the galleries, inquired 

or Miss Wagget. He was not lucky. 
The sexton mistook the inguiry for 
Mr. Wagget, and directed William to 
the vestry-room, at whose door he 
knocked with a beating heart, and 
entering found the Rector examining 
the register for the year ‘48. 

“Ha! Found me out? Tracked 
to my lair,” said he, saluting William 
with a wave of his hand, and a kindl 
smiling. “ Not a word, though, till 
this is done—just a minute or two. 
Sit down.” 

“Tl wait in the church, sir,” said 
William, and slipped out to renew his 
search. But his news was disap- 
pointing. The ladies had driven 
away, neither clerk nor sexton could 
tell whither, except that it was 
through High-street ; and William 
mounted the elevated ground about 
the yew tree, and gazed along High- 
street, but all in vain, and along the 


upward road to Treworth, but equally 
42 
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without result : and the voice of the 
rector, who thought he was admiring 
the landscape, recalled him. 

Mr. Wagget was not only an ho- 
nourable and a religious man—he 
was kindly and gay; he enjoyed 
everything—his trees and his flowers, 
his dinner, his friends, even his busi- 
siness, but above all things his books ; 
and herein was a powerful sympathy 
with the younger student, who was 
won besides to confidence by the ge- 
nial spirits of the good man. 

The loneliness of Gilroyd, too— 
insupportable, had it not been for the 
vicinity of Violet-—made his company 
very welcome. So, falling into dis- 
course, it naturally befel that Wil- 
liam came to talk of that which lay 
nearest his heart at that moment— 
his unaccountable adventure of the 
night before. 

“* Very curious, and as it seems to 
me, quite inexplicable,” said Doctor 
Wagget, very much interested. “The 
best authenticated thing I’ve heard 
—much the best—of the kind. You 
must tell it all over again. It’s the 
best and most satisfactory case I 
know.” 

Thus oddly encouraged, William 
again recounted his strange story, and 
unfolded something of the horror with 
which his doubts were fraught. 

“You said nothing?’ asked the 


rson. 
“ Nothin 
“Ha! 


i is the very best case I 
ever heard or read. Every one knows, 
in fact, there have been such things. 


I believe in apparitions. I don’t put 
them in my sermons, though, because 
so many people don’t, and it weakens 
one’s influence to run unnecessarily 
into disputed subjects, and it’s time 
aw to talk of such things when 
= e are visited, as you have 

n. You must not be frightened, 
though ; you’ve no need. If these 
things be, they form part of the great 
scheme of nature, and any evil that 
may befall you in consequence is as 
much a subject for legitimate prayer 
as sickness or any other affliction ; 
indeed, more obviously so, because we 
are furnished with no other imagin- 
able means than prayer alone, and a 
life conformable to God’s will, 3 re- 
sist them. Poor little thing! She 
talked very flightily. I had a great 
deal of conversation,-and latterly she 
listened, and I had hoped with some 
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effect. Especially I urged her to clear 
her mind of all idea of spiritual action, 
except such as is presented for our 
comfort and warning in the Holy 
Scriptures. But here, you see, she, 
poor little thing, is restless, and you 
troubled. It’s the oddest case I ever 
heard of.” 

“Pray don’t mention what I’ve 
told you, sir, to any one.” 

“Certainly not, for the world—not 
a human being—not even my sister. 
By-the-by, couldn't you come over 
and dine with us, and sleep—you 
must sleep to-night, by way of experi- 
ment.” 

So William promised, well pleased, 
and went—but, alas! this was a day 
of disappointments. Violet had gone 
again to make a short stay at the 
Mainwarings. 

“What can the Mainwarings want 
of her? She’s always going there— 
what is there about them so charm- 
ing?’ demanded William of himself ; 
and an outline of the military son of 
the family, Captain Mainwaring, 
possibly on leave and at home, dis- 
turbed him. 

Now, to the further wonderment 
and even delight of Doctor Wagget, a 
very curious result followed from the 
“experiment” of William’sone night’s 
sojourn at the rectory. At his host’s 
request he had locked his bed-room 
door, in accordance with his habit, 
and in the morning he found his 
stick, which he had left in the Aal?, 
tied fast in the loops in which in the 
daytime the curtains were gathered. 
There it hung across the bed over 
his head, tied fast, an image, as it 
seemed to him, of suspended castiga- 
tion. 

The Doctor was early at William’s 
door, and found his guest’s toilet 
already half completed. In real 
panic, Maubray pointed out the evi- 
dence of this last freak. 

“What an absurd ghost!” thought 
Mr. Wagget, in a pleasing terror, as 
he examined and pondered over the 
arrangement. 

“Tt only shows that change of place 
won't do,” said the Reetor. ‘“ Con- 
sider this, however,’ he resumed, 
after an interval consumed in search 
of consolation, “these manifestations, 
and very characteristic they are, if 
we assume they come from my poor 
friend, are made in furtherance of 
what she conceives your interests— 
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in the spirit of that love which she 
manifested for you all your life—and 
you may be well assured they will 
never be pushed to such a point as to 
hurt you.” 

William got on the bed, and untied 
his stick, which on his way home he 
broke to pieces, as a thing bewitched, 
in a nervous paroxysm, and flung into 
the little brook that runs by Rev- 
ington. 

At breakfast, Miss Wagget asked 
of her brother, 

“Did you hear the noise at the 
hat-stand in the hall last night ? 
Your hat was knocked down, and 
rolled all across the hall.” (The 
Parson and William glanced at one 
another here.) “It was certainly that 
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horrid gray cat that comes in at the 
lobby window.” 

At mention of the gray cat the 
remembrance of poor Aunt Dinah’s 
simile struck William. 

“By Jove! my stick was at the 
hat-stand,” exclaimed he. 

“ Your stick ?—but this was a hat,” 
replied Miss Wagget, who did not see 
why he should be so floored by the 
recollection of his stick. 

“Ha! your stick? so it was—was 
it ?’ exclaimed Doctor Wagget, with 
a sudden awe, equally puzzling. 

And staring at her brother, and 
then again at William, Miss Wagget 
suffered the water from the tea-urn 
to overflow her cup and her saucer 
in succession. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


AN AMBUSCADE. 


GILROYD was awfully slow, and even 
the town of Saxton dull. Cricket 
was quite over. There was no foot- 
ball there. William Maubray used 
to play at the ancient game of quoits 


with Arthur Jones Ergan, the Sax- 
ton attorney, who was a little huffy 
when he lost, and very positive on 
points of play ; but on the whole a 
good fellow. Sometimes in the smok- 
ing-room, under the reading-room, he 
and Doctor Drake played clattering 


games of backgammon, with six- 
ar stakes, and called their throws 
oudly, and crowed ungenerously 
when they won. But these gaieties 
and dissipations failed to restore 
William altogether to his pristine 
serenity. Although he had been now 
for four nights quite unmolested he 
could not trust Gilroyd. It was a 
haunted house, and he the sport of a 
spirit. The place was bewitched, 
but so, unhappily, was the man. 
His visit to the Rectory proved that 
change of place could not deliver 
him. He was watched, and made 
to feel that his liberty was gone. 
Violet Darkwell was not to return 
to the Rectory for a week or more, 
and William called on Doctor Wag- 
get, looking ill, and unquestionably 
in miserable spirits. To the Rector 
he had confessed something vaguely 
of his being in love, and cherishing 
hopes contrary to the terms which 


poor Aunt Dinah had sought to im- 
pose upon him. 

A few nights ago, emboldened by 
his long respite, he had written some 
stanzas, addressed to the young lady’s 
carte de visite, expressive of his hopes, 
and in the morning he had found his 
desk in his bed-room, though he had 
left it in the drawing-room, and his 
bed-room door was as usual locked. 
His desk was not open nor was there 
any sign of the papers having been 
disturbed, but the verses he had that 
night written had been taken out 
and torn into small pieces, which 
were strewn on top of the desk. 

Since then he had not had a single 
quiet night, and the last night was 
the oddest, and in this respect the 
most unpleasant, that they had set 
the servants talking. 

“Tom, he’s a very steady old fel- 
low, you know,” related William, 
“waked me up last night at about 
two o'clock. called through the 
door not knowing but that it might 
be something.” 

“T know,” said the Rector, with a 
mysterous nod. 

“Yes, sir; and he told me he had 
been awake and heard a loud knock- 
ing in the drawing-room, like the 
hammering of a nail, as indeed it 
proved to be; and he ran up to the 
drawing-room, and saw nothing un- 
usual there, and then to the lobby, 
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and there he saw a tall figure in ‘a 
white dress run up the stairs, with a 
tread that sounded like bare feet, 
and as it reached the top it threw a 
hammer backward which hopped 
down the steps to his feet. It was 
the kitchen hammer, unhung from 
the nail then which we found had 
been pulled out of the wall. With- 
out waiting to get my clothes on, 
down I went with him, but our 
search showed nothing but one very 
curious discovery.” 

“Hat Go on, sir.” 

“T must tell you, sir, there was a 
pe a German coloured thing. I 

ad forgotten it—it was in my poor 
Aunt’s portfolio in a drawer there, 
of a great tabby cat pretending to 
doze, and in reality slily watching a 
mouse that half emerges from its 
hole, approaching a bit of biscuit, 
and this we found nailed to the 
middle of the door.” 

= The inside ? 


“You did not see anything of the 
seein yourself ?” asked Doctor 
e 


fo, 

“No, I was asleep. I’ve seen no- 
thing whatever but such things as 
I’ve described; and the fact is I’m 
worried to death, and I don’t in the 
least know what to do.” 

“T tell you what,” said the clergy- 
man, after a pause, “Tl go down 
and spend the night at Gilroyd, if 
you allow me, and we'll get Doctor 

rake to come also, if you approve, 
and we'll watch, sir, we—we’'ll spy it 
out—we’'ll get at the heart of the 
mystery. Drake's afraid of nothing, 
no more am I—and—and what do you 
say, may we go?” 

So the bargain was concluded, and 
at nine o’clock that evening the Par- 
son and Doctor Drake in friendly 
chat together walked up to the door 
of Gilroyd, and were welcomed by 
William, who led these learned witch- 
finders into his study, which com- 
manded easy access to both drawing- 
room and parlour, and to the bac 
and the great staircase. 

The study looked bright and plea- 
sant—a cheery fire flashed on the 
silver teapot and cream-ewer, and old 
China tea things, and glimmered 
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warmly over the faded gilded backs 
of the books. This and the candles 
lighted up the room so brightly that 
it needed an effort—notwithstanding 
the dark wainscot—to admit a 
thought of a ghost. 

I don’t know whether the parson 
had really any faith in ghosts or not. 
He thought he had, and cultivated 
in private a taste for that curious 
luxury, though he was reserved on 
the subject among his parishioners. 
I don’t think, however, if his nerves 
had been as much engaged as they 
might, he could have turned over the 
old tomes of the late Dean of Crutched 
Friars with so much interest as he 
did, or commented so energetically 
upon the authors and editions. 

Doctor Drake was utterly sceptical, 
and being threatened with one of his 
ugly colds preferred brandy and water 
to tea—a little stimulus seasonably 
applied, often routing the enemy be- 
fore he had time to make an impres- 
sion. So, very snugly they sat round 
their table. The conversation was 
chiefly between the Rector and the 
Doctor, William being plainly out of 
spirits and a good deal in the clouds. 

he churchman sipped his tea, and 
the physician his strong drink, and 
there was adjusted a plan for the 
operations of the night. 

“Now, Mr. Maubray, you must do 
as we order, when we bid you, you 
go to bed—do you see—everything 
must proceed precisely as usual, and 
Doctor Drake and I will sit up and 
watch here—you go, at your accus- 
tomed hour, and lock your door— 
mind, as usual—and we'll be on the 
alert, and ready to—to— 

“To arrest the Cabinet, egad ! and 
garrotte the Clock, if either so much 
as cracks while we are on duty,” 
interposed Doctor Drake, poking 
William’s flagging spirits with a 
joke, in vain. 

“T dare say,” was William’s part- 
ing observation ; “just because you 
are both here there will be nothing 
whatever to-night—I’m quite cer- 
tain ; but I’m awfully obliged to you 
all the same.” 

He was quite wrong, however, as 
all who please may learn from the 
sequel. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 


PURSUIT. 


Witu1amM Mavupray, in obedience to 
orders went to his bed, having locked 
his chamber door. He grew tired of 
listening for sound or signal from the 
icket in the parlour, as he lay in his 
reading, his eyes failed him. He 
had walked fifteen miles that day, 
and in spite of his determination to 
remain awake, pores partly in con- 
sequence of it he fell into a profound 
slumber, from which he was awakened 
in a way that surprised him. 

The sages in the study had drawn 
three arm-chairs about the fire. The 
servants had gone to bed—all was 
quiet, and it was now past one o’clock. 

he conversation was hardly so vigor- 
ous as at first—there were long pauses, 
during which the interlocutors yawn- 
ed furtively into their hands, and I 
am sorry to add, that while Mr. 
Wagget was, at the Physician’s re- 
quest, expounding to him the pre- 
cise points on which two early heresies 
differed, Doctor Drake actually sank 
into a deep slumber, and snored so 
loud as to interrupt the speaker, who 
smiled, shrugged, shook his head, and, 
being a charitable man, made excuses 
for his drowsiness, and almost imme- 
diately fell fast asleep himself. 

The clergyman was wakened by 
some noise. He must have been aslee 
a long time, for the fire had subsided, 
and he felt cold, and was so stiff from 
long sitting in the same posture that 
he could hardly get up—one of the 
candles had burned out in the socket, 
and the other was very low. 

On turning in the direction of the 
noise, the clergyman saw a gaunt 
figure in white gliding from the room. 
On seeing this form I am bound to 
confess the clergyman was so trans- 
ported with horror, that he seized the 
sleeping doctor by the head, and shook 
it violently. 

Up started the doctor, and also saw 
in the shadow the spectre which had 
ea in the hall, looking awfully 
tall. 

The doctor's hand was on the 
candlestick, and uttering a prayer, 
he flung it, in eae of horror ; 
but it was a wild shot, and hit the 
sofa near the study door, and re- 
bounded under the table. The study 


was now dark, but not so the hall. One 
tall window admitted a wide sheet of 
moonlight. The clatter of the doctor’s 
projectile seemed to affect the appari- 
tion, for it suddenly began torunround 
andround the hall, in wide circles, regu- 
larly crossing the broad strip of moon- 
light, and displaying its white drape- 
ries every time for half a second ; the 
philosophers in the study could not 
tell whether each new revelation 
might not bring it into the room, to 
deal with them in some unknown 
way. One word they did not utter, 
but groped and pulled one another 
fiercely, and groaned, and panted, and 
snorted, like two men wrestiing, and 
I am afraid that each would have 
liked to get his friend between him- 
self and the object, which, after whirl- 
ing some half dozen times round the 
hall, passed off as it seemed in the 
direction of the kitchen or the back- 
stair. 

The gentlemen in the study, still 
holding one another, though with a 
relaxed grasp, were now leaning with 
their backs to the chimney-piece. 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha! panted Doctor 
Drake nervously, and the Rector 
sighed two or three times in great ex- 
haustion. The physician was first to 
speak. 

“Well! Hey! Where’s your scep- 
ticism now ?” said he. 

“My friend—my good friend,” re- 

lied the parson, “don’t be alarmed. 
here’s your faith ?” 

“Was there a noise?” whispered 
the doctor ; and they both listened. 

“No,” said the parson. “ Pray 
shut the door. We must not be so— 
sounmann’d, and we’lllightthecandle, 
if you can find it.” 

‘Come along then,” said the physi- 
cian, who preferred the cleric’s com- 
pany just then. 

“To the door,” said the clergyman, 
gently pushing him before him. 

When the candle was found and 
re-lighted, the gentlemen were much 
more cheerful. They looked about 
them. They stole into the hall and 
listened. They looked like Christian 
and Hopeful making their escape 
from Doubting Castle. 

They hastened toward the back 
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stair and the kitchen, and were satis- 
fied without exploring. Then side 
by side they mounted the great stair, 
and reached William’s door. The 

had to knock loudly before he sehed. 

* Hollo !—I say !” shouted William 
from his bed. 

“ Let us in; Doctor Drake and I ; 
we've a word to say,” said the clergy- 
man mildly. 

** Will you open the door, sir?” 
wildly shouted Doctor Drake, who 
hated the whole affair. 

And they heard the pound of Wil- 
liam’s feet on the floor as he got out 
of hed, and in another moment the 
key turned, and William, candle in 
hand, stood at the open door. 

“ Well, any news—anything?” ask- 
ed William. 

“Get some clothes on and come 
down with us. Yes. We have seen 
at odd,” said the clergyman. 

“Could it have been Rebecca?’ 


inquired William. 
Hoo! no, sir—two feet taller,” 
said the Rector. 
“ Four feet taller,” said Doctor 
Drake. 
“ Did you see its face?” asked Wil- 
liam, using, awfully, the neuter 


‘ 


gender. 

“No,” said the Parson. 

“But J did,’ said Drake—“ as 
oa as my arm.” 

he learned gentlemen stood very 
close together on the lobby, and 
looked over their shoulders. 

“Come into my room, sir—won’t 
you? You may as well” (the “sir” 
applying to both gentlemen), said 

illiam, doing the honours in his 
night-shirt. 

“TI don’t see any great good,” ob- 


served Doctor Drake, turning the key 
again in the door, as he followed the 
clergyman in, “we can do by going 
down again. If there was a chance 
of finding anything, but whatever it 
was is gone by this time, and—and 
going down would be a mere flourish, 
don’t you think ?”’ 

“T wish we had the bottle of Old 
Tom that’s in the locker,” said Wil- 
liam, who, behind the curtain, was 
making an imperfect toilet ; “but I 
suppose it’s too far,” and they all 
looked a little uneasy. 

“No, no,” said the clergyman, 
morally, “we've had enough—quite 
enough.” 

“Unless we all went down together 
for it,” said Doctor Drake. 

“No, no, pray, no more to-night,” 
said the Rector, peremptorily. 

“T’ve pipes and a lot of latachia 
here,” said William, emerging in 
trowsers and dressing-gown. “I’ve 
been trying it for the last ten days. 
Suppose we smoke’a little ?” 

“Very good idea,” said the Rector, 
who had no objection to an occasional 
pipe under the rose. 

So they poked up thie fire, and laid 
a block of coal on, and found that it 
was half-past four o’clock, and they 
chatted, thoughtfully, but no more 
upon the subject of the apparition ; 
and when daylight appeared they 
made a hasty toilet, had an early 
breakfast in the parlour; and the 
good Doctor Wagget, with his eyes 
very red, and looking as rakish as so 
respectable a clergyman could, ap- 
pointed William an ~s to meet him 
at the Rectory that day, and the 
party broke up. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


THE GHOST REAPPEARS. 


So soon as he was alone the real horror 
of his situation overpowered William 
Maubray. ‘They won’t say so, but 
the Rector and Doctor Drake, from 
totally different points—with minds 
constituted as dissimilarly as minds 
can be—have both come to the con- 
clusion that these persecutions gre 
supernatural. Nojury on their oaths, 
having all the facts before them, could 
find otherwise. I see and know that 
they are unaccountable, except in 


this way ; and go where I will, lam 
dogged by the same cruel influence. 
Five years’ bondage! Where shall I 
be at the end of that time? What 
will have become of Violet Darkwell ? 
I must abandon all my hopes—ho- 
nestly abandon them—it is the price 
I must pay for the removal of this 
curse, which otherwise will extend 
itself, if there be meaning in the 
threat, to the unconscious object of 
my hopes.” 
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So raved William, “ pacing up and 
walking down” in his despair. 

That night he had his old night- 
mare again, and was visited by what 
poor Miss Perfect used to call “the 
spirit key.” In a horror he awaked, 
and found his wrist grasped by a cold 
hand precisely as before. This time 
the grip was maintained for a longer 
time than usual, and William traced 
the hand to its owner. Thus was 
there a gleam of light ; but it served 
him no further. 

In the evening, still agitated by 
his discovery, he visited Doctor 
Drake, who listened first with sur- 
prise, and then with downcast 
thoughtful look, and a grim smile. 

“Tl think it over,” said he “I 
must be off now,” and he poked his 
finger toward the window, through 
which were visible his cob and gig ; 
“they don't leave me much time; but 
T'll manage to be with you by nine 
this evening, and—and—I don’t care 
if we try that old Tom,’ and the 
Doctor winked comfortablyat William. 
“We'll be more to ourselves, you 
know ; our Rector’sall for tea. Good- 
by, and [’ll turn it over carefully in 
my mind. 
Ill consider it—and—nine o’clock 
to-night, mind.” 

Thus said the Doctor as he climbed 
into his gig, and nodding over his 
shoulder to William Maubray, away 
he drove. 

Like a restless soul as he was, 
William toiled hither and thither 
through the little town of Saxton 
with his hands in his pockets, and 
his looks on the pavement, more like 
an unfortunate gentleman taking his 
walk in a prison yard, than the pro- 
prietor of Gilroyd pacing the high 
street of Saxton, where he ranked 
second only to Trevor, Prince of 
Revington. 

Repose is pleasant, but that of 
Saxton is sometimes too much for the 
most contemplative man who is even 
half awake. There are in the town 
eleven shops, small and great, and 
you may often look down the length 
of the high street, for ten minutes at 
a time, and see nothingin motion but 
the motes in the sunshine. 

Williftm walked back to Gilroyd, 
and paid himself as it were a visit 
there, and was vexed to find he had 
missed the Rector, whohad called only 
half an hour before. The loss of this 


I have an idea, but—but 
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little diversion was serious. The 
day dragged heavily. Reader, if you 
repine at the supposed shortness of 
the allotted measure of your days, 
reside at Saxton for a year or two, 
and your discontent will be healed. 

Even Doctor Drake was half an 
hour late for his appointment, and 
William was very glad to see that 
pillar of Saxton society at last. 

When they had made themselves 
comfortable by the fire, and the phy- 
sician had adjusted his grog, and 
William had got his cup of tea by 
him, after a little silence the doctor 
began to ask him all sorts of ques- 
tions about his health and sensations. 

“T don’t think,” said William, 
“except perhaps my spirits a little, 
and my appetite perhaps, this thing 
has affected my health at all.” 

“No matter, answer my questions,” 
said the Doctor, who after a while fell 
into a mysterious silence, and seemed 
amused, and after a little time further, 
he expressed a yreat wish to remain 
and watch as on the former occasion. 

“But,” said William, very glad of 
the offer, “the Rector is not coming, 
and you would wish some one with 
you.” 

*No—no one—I don’t mind,” said 
the Doctor, smiling with half-closed 
eyes into his tumbler. “Or, yes, 
we'll have your man up when you go 
to bed; that will do.” 

“T missed Dr. Wagget to-day ; he 
called here,” said William. 

“Not after nightfall, though,” 
said the physician, with a screw of 
his lips and eyebrows. “I saw him 
early to-day; he’s awfully frightened, 
and spoke like a sermon about it.”’ 

William looked sorely disquieted 
at this confirmation of his estimate 
of Dr. Wagget’s opinion of the case. 
He and Drake exchanged a solemn 
glance, and the Doctor lowering his 
eyes sipped some grog, and bursting 
into a mysterious fit of laughter which 
rather frightened William, and some 
of his grog going wrong, he bounce: 
up and stamped about the room in a 
storm of coughing, while William 
helplessly stood at the tea-table, and 
gazed on the spectacle. Everything 
began to puzzle him now; the Doctor 
was like an awful grotesque in a 
dream. How could a good-natured 
and shrewd man laugh thus, amid 
suffering and horrors such as he had 
witnessed ¢ 
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“T beg your pardon, but I could 
not help laughing when I thought of 
the Rector’s long face to-day, and his 
long words, by Jove,” and in a mi- 
nute or two more, the Doctor explod- 
ed suddenly again, with the old 
apology on recovering his gravity, 
and William’s bewildermentincreased. 

The Doctor insisted on William’s 
adhering strictly to his tea and his 
hours, precisely as if he were alone. 

And Tom come in, and the Doctor 
who was in nowise ceremonious, 
made him sit down by the fire, and 
furnished him with a glass of the 
grog he so recommended. 

He then delivered to Tom a brief 
popular lecture on the subject he de- 
sired him to comprehend, and, having 
thus charged him, silence reigned ; 
and then the Doctor, after an interval, 
smoked half a dozen pipes, and by 


As the Doctor made this motion, the 
figure in white crossed the hall 
swiftly, and stood at the study door. 
It looked portentously tall, and was 
covered with a white drapery, a cor- 
ner of which hung over its face. It 
entered the room, unlocked William 
Maubray’s desk, from which it took 
some papers ; then locked the desk, 
carrying away which, it left the 
room. 

“ Follow, with thelight,” whispered 
the Doctor, himself pursuing on tip- 
toe. 

Barefoot, the figure walked toward 
the kitchen, then turning to the left, 
it mounted the back stair; the 
Doctor following pretty closely, and 
Tom, with the candle in the rere. 

On a peg in the gallery opposite 
to the door of William Maubray’s bed- 
room, hung an old dressing-gown of 
his, into the pocket of which the ap- 
parition slipt the papers it had taken 
from his desk. Then it opened 
William’s door, as easily as if he had 
not locked it upon the inside. The 
Dvetor and Tom followed, and saw 
the figure approach the bed and 

lace the desk very neatly under the 
coe then return to the door, and 
shut and lock it on the inside. Then 


the figure marched in a stately wa 
to the far side of the bed, drew bot 
curtains, and stood at the bed-side, 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 


THE PHANTOM IS TRACKED. 
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the time the last was out it was past 
three o’clock. 

The Doctor had left the study door 
open. The moon was shining through 
the great hall window. 

“ Put off your shoes, make no noise, 
and follow me close, with the candle, 
wherever I go. Don’t stir till J do,” 
whispered the Doctor, repeating the 
directions he had already given— 
“ Hish !” 

At this moment the Doctor saw a 
tall, white figure in the hall—in the 
shade beyond the window. 

“Hish !” said the Doctor again, 
seizing Tom by the arm, and pointing, 
with a mysterious nod or two, toward 
the figure. 

“Lawk!—Oh! oh !—Zaw bless 
us!” murmured the man; and the 
Doctor, with another “ Hish,” pushed 
him gently backward a little. 


like a ghost, for about a minute ; after 
which it walked in the same stately 
way to the door, unlocked it, and 
walked forth again upon the gallery ; 
the doctor still following, and Tom 
behind, bearing the light. Down the 
stairs it glided, and halted on the 
lobby, where it seemed to look from 
the window fixedly. 

“Come along,” said the Doctor to 
Tom ; and down the stairs he went, 
followed by the torch-bearer, and, on 
reaching the lobby, he clapped the 
apparition on the back, and shook it 
lustily by the arm. 

With the sort of gasp and sob 
which accompan wndien immersion 
in cold water, William Maubray, for 
the ghost was he, awakened, dropped 
the coverlet, which formed his drapery, 
on the floor, and stood the picture of 
bewilderment and horror, in his 
night-shirt, staring at his friends and 
repeating—“ Lord have mercy onus!” 

“ Tt’s only Tom and I. Shake your- 
self up a bit, man. Doctor Drake— 
here we are—all old friends.” 

And the Doctor spoke very cheerily, 
and all sorts of ee speeches; 
but it was long before William got out 
of his horror, and even then Siicomed 
for a good while on the point of 
fainting. 

. rh never be myself again,” 
groaned William, in his night-shirt, 
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seating himself, half dead, upon the 
lobby table. 

Tom stood by, holding the candle 
aloft, and staring in his face and 
praying in short sentences, with 
awtul unction ; while the Doctor kept 
all the time patting William on the 
shoulder and repeating, “ Nonsense! 
—nonsense !—nonsense !”” 

When William had got again into 
his room, and had some clothes on, he 
broke again into talk : 

“Somnambulism !—walk in my 
sleep. I could not have believed it 
possible. I—I never perceived the 
slightest tendency—I—the only thing 
was that catching my own wrist in 
my sleep and thinking it was another 
person who held me; but—but 
actually walking in my sleep, isn’t it 
frightful ?” 

“T don’t think you'll ever do it 
again—ha, ha, ha !” said the Doctor. 

“ And why not ?” asked William. 

“The fright of being wakened as 

ou were, cures it. That’s the reason 
shook you out of your doldrum,”’ 
chuckled the Doctor. 

“T'm frightened—frightened out of 
m » 


y wits. 
“ Glad of it,” said the Doctor. “ Be 


the less likely to do it again.” 

“Do you think I—I’m really 
cured ?” asked William. 

“Yes, Ido; but you must change 
your habits a bit. You've let yourself 
get into a dyspeptic, nervous state, 
and keep working — brain over 
things too much. You'll be quite 
well in a week or two; and I really 
do think you’re cured of this trick. 
= seldom do it again—hardly ever 
—after the shock of being wakened. 
I’ve met half a dozen cases—always 
cured.” 

The Doctor stayed with him the 
greater part of that night, which they 
spent so cheerfully that Drake’s ar- 
ticulation became indistinct, though 
his learning and philosophy, as usual, 
shone resplendent. 
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It'was not till he was alone, and 
the bright morning sun shone round 
him, that William Maubray quite 
apprehended the relief his spirits had 
experienced. For several days he 
had lived in an odious dream. It 
was now all cleared up, and his awful 
suspicions gone. 

As he turned from the parlour 
window to the breakfast table, the 
old Bible lying on the little book- 
shelf caught his eye. He took it 
down, and laid it beside him on the 
table. Poor Aunt Dinah had kept 
it by her during her illness, preferring 
it to any other. 

“Tl read a chapter every day—by 
Jove, I will,’ resolved William, in 
the grateful sense of his deliverance. 
“Tt’s only decent—it’s only the old 
custom. It may make me good some 
day, and hit or miss, it never did any 
man harm.” 

So he turned over the leaves, and 
lighted on’ an open sheet of note 
ag It was written over in poor 

Tiss Perfect’s hand, with a percep- 
tible tremble ; and he read the fol- 
lowing lin bearing date only two 
days before her death — 


“Dear WILLIE, 

“To-day I am not quite so, 
but trust to be better ; and wish you 
to know, that having convers much 
with Doctor, my friend, the Rector, 
I make for future the Bible my only 
guide, and you are not to mind what 
I said about waiting five—only do all 
things—things—with prayer, and 
marry whenever you see good, seek- 
ing first God’s blessing by pra——. 

“So, lest anything should happen, 
to remove from your mind all anxiet, 
writes 

“Your poor old fond 

“AUNTIE.” 


Thus ended the note, which Wil- 
liam, with a strange mixture of feel- 
ings, kissed again and again. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


SOME SMALL EVENTS AND PLANS. 


Witu1am Mavsray heard from 
Trevor, who affected boisterous spirits 
and the intensest enjoyment of his 
town life, though there was not a 
great deal doing just then to amuse 
anybody. He been thinking of 


running over to Paris to the Sour- 
burys, who had asked him to join 
their party, but thought he must go 
first te Kincton for a week or two, as 
the ladies insisted on a sort of pro- 
mise he had made, and would not let 
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him off. He hinted, morcover,. that 
there was a perfectly charming Lady 
Louisa Sourbury, of whom he spoke 
in a rapture ; and possibly all this, 
and a great deal more in the same 
vein, was intended to reach the ear 
of Miss Violet Darkwell, who was to 
learn that “there are maidens in 
Scotland more lovely’ by far, who 
would gladly,” &., &c., and also, 
that young Lochinvar was treading 
his measures and drinking his cups 
of wine with remarkable hilarity, 
notwithstanding thelittle scene which 
had taken place. 

But Vane Trevor was not a topic 
which William would have cared to 
introduce, and it was in relation to 
quite other subjects that he was 
always thinking of Violet Darkwell. 

“So,” said the old Rector, walking 
into the hall at Gilroyd, shaking his 
head, and smiling as he spoke, “We've 
found you out—the merry devil of 
Edmonton—hey? Idon’tknow when 
I was so ee It was really— 
a-ha !—a most perplexing problem— 
aud—and Doctor Drake has been our 
Matthew Hopkins, our witch-finder, 
and a capital one he has proved. I 
dare say, between ourselves,” con- 
tinued the Rector, in a low tone, like a 
man making a concession, “ that seve- 
ral cases of apparently well authenti- 
cated apparitions are explicable—eh ? 
—upon that supposition ;’ and, in- 
deed, good Doctor Wagget devoted 
time and research to this inquiry, and 
has written already to two publishers 
on the subject of his volume, called 
“The Debatable Land ;’ and when, 
last sumer, I passed a week at the 
Rectory, my admirable friend read to 
me his introduction, in which he 
says, “If apparitions be permitted, 
they are no more supernatural than 
water-spouts and other phenomena of 
rare oceurrence, but, ipso facto, na- 
twral. In any case a Christian man, 
in presence of a disembodied spirit 
should be no more disquieted than in 
that of an embodied one, z.¢., a human 
being under its mortal conditions.” 

And the only subject on which I 
ever heard of his showing any real 
impatience is that of his nght-watch 
in the study at Gilroyd, as slily de- 
scribed by Doctor Drake, who do 
not deny that he was himself con- 
foundedly frightened by William 
Maubray’s first appearance, and in- 
sinuates a good deal about the Rector, 
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which the Rector, with a dignified 
emphasis, declares to be “unmeaning 
travesty.” 

In the meantime, Mr. Sergeant 
Darkwell made a flying visit to the 
Rectory, and Maubray had a long 
walk and a talk with him. I do not 
know whether a certain shyness, 
very hard to get over where ages 
differ so considerably, permitted the 
young man to say that which most 
pressed for utterance ; but he cer- 
tainly did talk very fully about the 
“bar,” and its chances, and William 
quite made up his mind, to make his 
bow before the world in the pictu- 
resque long robe and whalebone wig, 
which every one of taste admires. 

But the Sergeant, who remained 
in that part of the world but for a 
day, when he donned his coif, and 
spread his sable wings for flight to- 
wards the great forensic rookery, 
whither instinct and necessity called 
him, carried away his beautiful 
daughter with him, and the sun of 
Saxton, Gilroyd, and all the world 
around was darkened. 

In a matter like love, affording so 
illimitable a supply of that beautiful 
vaporous material of which the finest 
castles in the air are built, and upon 
which every match-maker—and what 
person worthy to live is not a match- 
maker? (if such there be, go mark 
him or her well! &c., &c.)—speculates 
in a spirit of the most agreeable sus- 
pone and the most harmless gam- 
oling, it would be hard if the archi- 
tects of such chateaux, and the 
“backers” of such and such events 
were never in their incessant labours 
to light upon a prophetic combina- 
tion. Miss Wagget was a freemason 
of the order of the “Castle in the 
Air.” Her fairy trowel was always 
glittering in the sun, and her magical 
square never done adjusting this or 
that block of sunset cloud. She had 
long since laid the foundations in the 
firmament of such a structure for the 
use and occupation of William Mau- 
bray and Violet Darkwell; and she 
was now running it up at a rate 
which might have made sober archi- 
tects stare. The structure was even 


solidifying, according to the nebulous 
theory of astronomers, 

And this good lady used, in her 
charity, to read for William in his 
almost daily visits to the Rectory, all 
such passages in Violet’s letters as 
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she fancied would specially interest 
him. 

Her love for the old scenes spoke 
very clearly in all these letters. But 
and young ladies can perhaps say 
whether tiiis was a good sign or a bad 
one— she never once mentioned Wil- 
liam Maubray ; no, no more than if 
such a person did not exist, although 
certainly she asked vaguely after the 
neighbours, and I venture to think 
that in her replies, Miss Wagget 
selected those whom she thought 
most likely to interest her correspon- 
dent. 

All this time good Miss Wagget 
wrote constantly to remind the bar- 
rister in London of his promise to 
allow Violet to return to the Rectory 
for another little visit. It was so 
long delayed that William grew not 
only melancholy, but anxious. What 
might not be going on in London? 
Were there no richer fellows than he, 
none more—more—what should he 
say !—more that style of man whois 
acceptable in feminine eyes? Was 
not Violet peerless, go where she 
might? Could such a treasure re- 
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main long unsought? and if sought, 
alas! who could foresee the event? 
And here he was alone, at Gilroyd, 
well knowing that distance, silence, 
absence are sure at last to kill the 
most vigorous passion; and how could 
a mere fancy, of the filmiest texture— 
such as his best hopes could only 
claim, by way of interest in her 
heart or in her head—survive these 
agencies of decay and death ¢ 

“Next week | think I shall run up 
to town. I must arrange about at- 
tending an equity draughtsman’s. 
I’m determined, sir, to learn my 
business thoroughly,” said William. 

“Right, sir! I applaud you,” re- 
plied the Rector, to whom this was 
addressed. “I see you mean work, 
and are resolved to master your craft. 
It’s a noble profession. I had an 
uncle at it who, everybody said, would 
have done wonders, but he died of 
small-pox in the Temple, before he 
had held a brief, I believe, though he 
had been some years called ; but it 
would have come. Mactevirtute, I 
may live to see you charge a jury, sir.” 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


WILLIAM MAUBRAY IN LONDON. 


Viotet DARKWELL’s stay in Lon- 
don lengthened. Saxton was grow- 
ing intolerable. William began to 
despond. He ran up to town, and 
‘staid there for a few weeks. He eat 
his dinner in Lincoln’s Inn Hall for 
two terms, and dined every Sunday, 
and twice beside, at the Darkwells’. 
The Sergeant was so busy that, on 
these occasions, he appeared like a 
guest—an unexpected presence, and 
was still evidently haunted by briefs 
—fatigued and thoughtful; but 
very kind to William. In their 
short after-dinner sittings I do not 
think that William ever opened the 
subject that was nearest to his heart. 
He had, I think, and with a great 
deal better reason than poor Vane 
Trevor of Revington, whose pale 

hantom sometimes flitted warningly 

fore his imagination — horrible 
qualms about his money qualifica- 
tion. 

After one of these Sunday dinners 
William and Sergeant Darkwell tete- 
a-tete, the barrister, in his quiet 


cheery way, had been counselling 
the student on some points, and re- 
lating bar stories, always pleasant to 
hear when told by bright and accu- 


rate men like him ; and said he, as 
they rose, “and the first term you 
make a hundred pounds I give you 
leave to marry.” 

William looked hard at his host. 
But his countenance was thoughtful, 
he had wandered away already to 
some other matter. In fact he 
looked quite innocent, and I believe 
he was, of thought of Violet. 

“T give you leave to marry.” Of 
course it was quite out of the ques- 
tion that he could have meant what 
the young man fancied he might 
mean. Still he thought he might 
lay down this general rule, and leave 
it to him to make the particular 
inference. 

“T see,” said William, in confer- 
ence with himself, as he trudged 
home that night, dejectedly. “He 
wishes me to understand that I 
shan’t have his consent till then. A 
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hundred pounds inaterm! He had 
been seven years called before he 
made that? Could William hope 
to succeed so well? Not quite, he 
rather thought.” And then grasp- 
ing his stick hard he swore it was 
like Jacob’s service for Rachel—a 
seven years business ; and all for a 
Rachel, who had no thought of wait- 
ing. 

On all these occasions he saw 
Violet. But was there not a change, 
a sense of distance, and above all, 
was there not that awful old “she- 
cousin” (to borrow Sam Papys’s con- 
venient phrase), of Sergeant Dark- 
well, silent, vigilant, in stiff silk, 
whose thin face smiled not, and 
whose cold gray eyes followed him 
steadily everywhere, and who exer- 
cised an authority over Violet more 
than aunt-like ? 

William called again and again, 
but never saw pretty Violet without 
this prudent and dreadful old lady. 
Her indeed he twice saw alone. In 
a tete-a-tele she waS not more agree- 
able. She listened to what few 
things, with a piteous ransacking of 
his invention and his memory he 
could bring up, and looked upon him 
with a silent suspicion and secret 
aversion under which his spirit 
gradually despaired and died within 
him. Glimpses of Violet, under the 
condition of this presence, were tan- 
talizing, even agonizing sometimes. 
The liberty of speech so dear to 
Englishmen was denied him, life was 
gliding away in this speechless 
dream, the spell of that lean and 
silent old lady was upon him. How 
he yearned for the easy country life 
with its kindly chaperons and end- 
less opportunities. Love, as we all 
know, is a madness, and it is the 
property of madmen to imagine con- 
“ spiracies, and William began to think 

that there was an understanding be- 
tween Sergeant Darkwell and the 
“ she-cousin,” and that she was there 
to prevent his ever having an oppor- 
tunity of saying one confidential 
word in Violet’s ear. It seemed to 
him, moreover, and this was unspeak- 
ably worse, that Violet was quite 
happy in this state of things. He 
began to suspect that he had been a 
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fool, that his egotism had made him, 
in a measure, mad, and that it was 
time for him to awake and look the 
sad truth in the face. 

William left London. He wavered 
in his allegiance to the Bar. He 
doubted his fitness for it. Had he 
not money enough for all his wants ? 
Why should he live a town life, and 
grieve his soul over contingent re- 
mainders, and follow after leading 
cases in objectless pursuit, and lose 
himself in Bacon's interminable 
Abridgment, all for nothing ? 

He returned to keep his next term, 
and suffer a like penance. It seemed 
to him there was a kind of coldness 
and reserve in Violet that was hardly 
tangible, and yet it was half breaking 
his heart. he was further away 
than ever, and he could not win her 
back. He sate there under the eye of 
silent Miss Janet Smedley—the in- 
exorable she-cousin. There was no 
whispering in her presence. She 
was so silent you might hear a pin 
drop. Not a syllable escaped +a 
observant ear. There was no speak- 
ing in her presence, and that presence 
never failed—though Violet’s some- 
times did. The situation was insup- 
portable. Away went William again 
—and this time he made a portion of 
that charming tour of Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson, which for any comfort 
it gave his spirit, he might as well or 
better have made within the covers 
of Mr. Doyle’s famous quarto. 

Back to England with the home- 
sickness of love came William. He 
had still a week before his term com- 
menced. 

“T can’t stand it any longer,” said 
he, as he paced the platform of the 
“Railway” by which he had taken 
not an “up” buta “down” ticket. 
“T know I'm right. I must go down 
and see Miss Wagget. I’d rather 
talk to her than to the Doctor. I 
know very well she sees how it is, 
and she’ll tell me what she thinks, 
and if she advises, I'll speak to the 
Sergeant when I go to town, and so 
I shall soon know one way or other,” 
and he sighed profoundly, and with 
a yearning look town-wards he took 
his place, and flew away toward 
Gilroyd., 
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CHAPTER LXX. 


VIOLET DARKWELL TELLS MISS WAGGET THAT QUEEN ANNE IS DEAD. 


THE sun was near the western hori- 
zon, and sky and clouds were already 
flooded -with the sunset glow, as Wil- 
liam Maubray drove up to the high 
and formal piers of Gilroyd, with 
their tall urns at top—decorations 
which belong to old-world fancy—a 
little formal, like the stately dress of 
by-gone beauties and beaux, but with 
a sentiment and a prettiness of their 
own. Sad looked to him the smile of 
the old building and lordly trees in 
the fading sunlight; the windows 
sparkled redly in it, the ivy rustled 
in the light air, and the sparrows 
twittered and fluttered up and down 
among its glittering leaves—the time, 
the sights, and sounds recalling many 
an arrival at the same pleasant hour, 
and many a welcome look and tone— 
gone now—faint and far away in 
memory, and ever to grow more and 
more distant. 

The hall door was open—in went 
William without a summons—and in 
the hall he heard voices issuing from 
the drawing-room. Old Miss Wag- 
—_ kindly and cheering tones were 

a and Winnie Dobbs 
was making answer as he entered. 
From the two old women, as he step- 
es in, there was asimultaneousejacu- 
a 


tion ; and Winnie’s two hands were | 


lifted in amaze, and she beamed on 
him with a ruddy smile of welcome, 
erying aloud, “ Well, law! ’Tis him, 
sure enough !” and “ There you are ; 
what a charming surprise !” exclaimed 
Miss Wagget, trotting up to him with 
her hands extended, and shaking both 
his with a jolly little laugh. 

“We walked over to pay our re- 
spects to good Winnie Dobbs here, 
little expecting to meet the lord of 
the Castle. a, ha, ha! why we 
thought you were at Hamburg, and 
lo and behold! here we have you! 
And I ventured to bring a friend ; will 
you allow me to introduce ?” 

But Violet Darkwell—for she was 
the friend—not waiting for Miss 
Wagget’s mock -ceremony, came a 
step or two to meet him, and again, 
in Gilroyd, he held that prettiest of 
slender hands in his. 

“Oh! pretty Vi, who could forget 
you? How I wish you liked me ever 


80 little! Oh! that you were the mis- 
tress of Gilroyd!’ These were his 
thoughts as with a smile and a quiet 
word or two of greeting he took her 
hand. 

“Did you come through London ?” 
asked Miss Wagget. “No; direct 
here,” he answered. 

“Surprised to find us, I dare say ?” 
and she glanced at Violet. “ Our 
friend here—like a good little crea- 
ture, as she is—came down to keep 
me company for a week, and as much 
longer as I can make her stay, while 
my brother is at Westthorpe, and you 
must come over with us to tea.” 

William acquiesced. 

“ And, Winnie Dobbs, you must tell 
me all you know of that Tummins 
family at the mill—are they really de- 
serving people /—there was a rumour, 
you know—young people—do you go 
out and take a ramble in the lawn, 
and I'll join you. Winnie and I must 
talk for a minute or two.” 

So Violet and William did go out, 
and stood for a minute in the old 
familiar porch. 

“ How pretty it looks—always—in 
the setting sun—it’s the light that 
suits Gilroyd. There’s something a 
little melancholy in this place, though 
cheery along with it—I don’t know 
how,” said William. 

“So do I—I always thought that 
—like those minuets I used to play 
that dear old grannie liked so well— 
something brilliant and old fashioned, 
and plaintive,” replied the sweet voice 
of Violet Darkwell. 

“Come out into the sunlight,” said 
= “Oh! how pretty! isn’t 
it ” 

Violet looked round with a sad 
— that was beautiful on her girlish 

ace. 

“ And the chestnut trees—I wonder 
how old they are,” said William. “I 
must see you once more, Violet, among 
the chestnut trees;’ and he led her 
towards them, she going willingly, 
with a little laugh that sounded low 
and sadly. 

Among their stems, he stopped be- 
fore that of a solitary beech tree. 

“Do you remember that tree ?” 
said William, speaking very low. 
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“T do indeed,” said Violet, with the 
faintest little laugh in the world. 

“It’s more than three years ago— 
it’s four years ago—since I carved 
them.” He was pointing to two lines 
of letters, already beginning to spread 
and close in as such memorials on the 
living bark will do—but still legible 
enough. They were— 


Vi Darkwell, 
William Maubray. 

“These are going,” he said with a 
sigh, “like the old inscriptions in 
Saxton churchyard; I believe it is 
impossible to make any lasting me- 
morial ; even memory fails as we 
grow old; God only remembers al- 
ways ; and this little carving here 
seems to me like an epitaph, times 
are so changed, and ai Dark- 
well—William Maubray”—(he read 
slowly). “ Little Viis gone—dead and 
buried—and William Maubray—he 
did not know a great many things 
that he has found out since. He is 
dead and gone too, and I am here. 
He did not know himself ; he thought 
the old things were to go on always ; 
he did not know, Vi, how much he 
loved you—how desperately ne loved 
you. You don’t know it—you can’t 
lisow it—or how much rather I'd die 
than lose you.” 

She was looking down, the point 
of her little foot was smoothing this 
way and that the moss on the old 
roots that over-laced the ground. 

“Tf I thought you could like me! 
Oh ! Violet, can you—ever so little ?” 
He took her hand in both his, and 
his handsome young face was as that 
of a man in some dreadful hour 
pleading for his life: These were the 
glow of hope, the rapture of entreaty, 
the lines of agony. 

“T like you, William. I do like 
you,” she said, so low that no. other 
ears but his, I think, could have 
heard it,and the little wood anemonies 
nodded their pretty heads, and all 
the groups of wood-sorrel round 
trembled, it seemed, with joy; and 
William said, in a wild whisper— 

“ My darling—oh ! Vi—my darling. 
My only love—dearer and dearer 
every year. Oh! darling, my love 
is everlasting !” and he kissed her 
hand again and again, and he kissed 
her lips, and the leaves and flowers 
were lushed-—autens was listening, 
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pleased—and, I think, the angels 
looking down smiled on those fair 
young mortals, and those blessed 
moments that come with the glory of 
paradise—and being gone—are_ re- 
membered for ever. 

“Why! young people, what has 
become of you ?” cried the well known 
voice of Miss Wagget. “ Ho! here 
you are, - I guessed I should find you 
among the trees—grand old timber, 
Mr. Maubray.” The guilty pair ap- 
proached Miss Wagget side by side, 
looking as unconcerned as they could, 
and she talked on. “I sometimes 
think, Mr. Maubray, that Gilroyd 
must be a much older place than most 
people fancy. That house, now— 
what style is it in? My brother says 
there were such houses builtin Charles 
the Second’s time, but the timber 
you know is—particularly the oaks 
down there—the trees are enormously 
old, and there are traces of a moat. 
I don’t understand these things, but 
my brother says, at the side of the 
house toward the road”°—and so on 
kind Miss Wagget laboured, little 
assisted by William, upon topics 
about which none of them were 
thinking. That evening Miss Wag- 
get was seized with a sort of musical 
frenzy, and sat down and played 
through ever so many old books of 
such pieces as were current in her 
youth, and very odd and quaint they 
sound now—more changed the fa- 
shion of our music even than of our 
language. I’m afraid that the young 
people were not so attentive as they 
might, and William whispered inces- 
_— sitting beside Violet on the 
B0Ta. 

It was rather late when that little 
musical party broke up. 

To Gilroyd William walked in a 
dream, in the air—all the world at 
his feet—a demi-god. And that night 
when Vi, throwing her arms about 
Miss Wagget’s neck, confided in her 
ear the momentous secret, the old 
lady exclaimed gaily— 

“Thank you for nothing! a pinch 
for stale news! Why I knew it the 
moment I saw your faces under the 
trees there, and I’m very happy. I’m 
delighted. I’ve been planning it, and 
hoping for it this ever so long— 
and poor fellow! He was so miser- 
able. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 


THE CHIMES OF SAXTON. 


Next morning Miss Wagget was 
busy, in a great fuss, writing the 
news to her brother and the Sergeant, 
and for the benefit of the latter she 
drew such a picture of William 
Maubray’s virtues and perfections in 
general as must have made that saga- 
cious man long to possess such a son- 
in-law. The good lady enclosed a 
dutiful little note to him from Violet, 
and wound-up with an eloquent lec- 
ture, in which she demonstrated that 
if the Sergeant were to oppose this 
pete adjustmeit of Providence, 

e should be found to fight against 
heaven, the consequences of which 
enterprise she left him to conjecture. 

William also spent the entire fore- 
noon over a letter to the same su- 
preme authority; and the letters 
despatched, there intervened a few 
days of suspense and wonderful 
liappiness, notwithstanding. 

illiam was waiting in the little 
post-office of Saxton when the letters 
came. Mrs. Beggs having sorted the 
contents of the mail with an anxious 
eye, delivered his letters and at his 
desire, those for the rectory, to Wil- 
liam. There was a letter from the 
Sergeant for him. There was no 
mistaking the tall and peculiar hand. 
There were two others addressed 
severally to the ladies at the rectory. 
William did not care to read his in 
Mrs. Beggs’s little parlour, so he took 
his leave cheerfully, even gaily, with 
an awful load at his heart. 

In his pocket lay his fate sealed. 
Hardly a soul was stirring in the 
drowsy little street. Here and there a 
listless pair of eyes noe through 
the miniature panes of a shop window. 
He could not read the letter where 
any eye could see him. He hurried 
round the corner of Garden-row, got 
on the road leading to Gilroyd, crossed 
the style that places ye upon the 
path to the rectory, and in the pretty 
field, with only half a dozen quiet 
cows for witnesses, opened and read 
his London letter. 

It told him how well Mr. Sergeant 
Darkwell liked him, that he believed 
wedded happiness depended a great 
deal more on affection, honour, and 
kindness than upon wealth. It said 
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that he had aptitudes for the bar, 
and would no doubt do very well 
with exertion. It then mentioned 
what the Sergeant could do for his 
daughter, which William thought 
uite splendid, and was more, Miss 
Wagget afterward said, than she 
had reckoned upon. For some years 
at least they were to live with the 
Sergeant, “putting by your income, 
my dears, and funding at least five 
or six hundred a year,” interposed 
Miss Wagget, who was in a wonder- 
ful fuss. “You'll be rich before you 
know where you are—you will, in- 
deed! MHe’s an admirable man— 
your father’s an admirable man, my 
dear! I don’t know such a man, 
except my brother, who’s a man by 
himself, you know. But next after 
him, your pare my dear, is the ver 
best man I ever heard of. And you'll 
be married here, at Saxton — you 
shall, indeed. You must remain with 
us, and be married from this, and I 
wonder my brother stays so long 
away, he'll be as glad as I. The 
Sergeant shall come down to us for 
the wedding, and give you away at 
Saxton, and there’s that beautiful 
spot, Wyndel Abbey, so romantic 
and charming, the very place for a 
honeymoon, and only fifteen miles 
away.” 

And so on and on ran good Miss 
Wagget, arranging everything for the 
young people, and as it were count- 
ing the turnpikes, and packing their 
trunks for the happy excursionists, 
and mene them comfortable in the 
pretty little inn at Wyndel Abbey, 
where she had once spent a week. 

Well would it be for castle-builders 
in general if their dreams proved all 
as true as those of fanciful and 
kindly Miss Wagget did, on this 
occasion. 

It was agreed it was to be a very 
quiet wedding. At secluded Saxton, 
indeed it would not hsve been easy 
to make it anything else. Sergeant 
Darkwell of course gave pretty 
Violet oan 

Honest Doctor Drake was the 
in an unprofessional blue coat an 
buff waistcoat, and with a bouquet 
in his button-hole, in which not a 
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single camomile flower figured. Miss 
Drake, too, in a lavender silk; and 
wishing the gay couple every good 
from her heart, notwithstanding her 
surprise that Sergeant Darkwell 
should have permitted his child to 
marry at so early an age as eighteen 
—nineteen ? Well, one year here or 
there doesn’t signify en deal, she 
fancied. Good old Winnie Dobbs, 
too, in a purple silk and new bonnet, 
which must have been quite in the 
fashion, for all Saxton admired it 
honestly. A little way from the com- 
munion rails, behind the gentlefolks, 
she stood or kneeled, edified, only 
half credulous, smiling sometimes, 
and crying a great deal—thinking, I 
am sure, of kind old Aunt Dinah, 
who was not to see that hour. Win- 
nie, I mention parenthetically, is 
still housekeeper at Gilroyd, and very 
happy, with nothing but a little rheu- 
matism to trouble her. 

Here every year William and Violet 
pass some time, and the happiest 
month of all the twelve, though the 
estates and title have come to him, and 
he is Sir William, and she Lady Mau- 
bray. But the change has not spoiled 
either. The honest affections and 
friendly nature delight in the old 
scenes and associates ; and in sum- 
mer sunsets, under the ancient chest- 
nuts, they ramble sometimes, her 
hand locked in his, while he runs 
over those delightful remembrances, 
still low—still inalover'’stone,and she, 
looking down on the grass and wild- 
flowers as she walks beside him, listens 
as she might to a sweet air, always 
welcome, the more welcome that she 
knows it so well ; and they read the 
inscription on the beech tree, time 
has not effaced it yet, they read it 
smiling, with that something of re- 
gret that belongs to the past, and all 
the tenderness that tones the uncer- 
tain mortal future. 

Sometimes William says a word of 
Trevor, and she laughs, perhaps a 
little flattered at the remembrance 
of a conquest. Vane Trevor is very 
well, not married yet, they say, 
grown a little stout, not often at Re- 
vington. He does not put himself 
much in the way of Sir William, but 
is very friendly when they correspond 
on Saxton matters, Warkhouse, and 
others. He has not renewed his 
attentions at Kincton. Clara has 
grown “awfully old,” he has been 
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heard to remark. She has latterly 
declined gaieties, has got to the very 
topmost platform of high-churchism, 
from which a mere step-ladder may 
carry her still higher. Dean San- 
croft, who fought the Rev. John 
Blastus in the great controversy, 
you must remember, on credence 
tables, candles, and super-altars is 
not unfrequently an inmate of Kinc- 
ton, and people begin to canvass 
probabilities. 

But whither have I drifted? Let 
us come back to quiet old Saxton 
Church, and the marriage service. 
The Miss Mainwarings and a pretty 
Miss Darkwell,a cousin of the bride’s, 
attended as bridesmaids. And with 
Sergeant Darkwell had arrived the 
“silent woman.” She could not 
help her taciturnity any more than her 
steady gray eyes, which used to terrify 
William so, while he haunted the 
drawing-room in town. She attended, 
in very handsome and appropriate 
costume, and made Vi a very pretty 
present of old-fashioned jewellery, 
and was seen to dry her eyes during 
the beautiful “‘solemnization of matri- 
mony,” as good Doctor Wagget, in 
the old church, under the oak-roof 
which had looked down for so many 
centuries on so many young kneeling 
couples, in the soft glow of the old 
stained window whose saints looked 
smiling on with arms crossed over 
their breasts; read the irrevocable 
words aloud, and the village congre- 
gation reverently listening, heard 
how these two young mortals, like 
the rest, had “given and pledged 
their troth, either to other, and de- 
clared the same by giving and receiv- 
ing of a ring, and by joining of 
hands,” and Tew the good Rector 
pronounced that “they be man and 
wife together” in the name of the 
glorious Trinity. 

As we walk to the village church, 
through the church-yard, among the 
gray, discoloured headstones that 
seem to troop slowly by us as we 
pass, the lesson of change and mor- 
tality is hardly told so sublimely as 
in the simple order of our services. 
The pages that follow the “Commu- 
nion” open on the view like the 
stations in a pilgrimage. The “ Bap- 
tism of Infants "—“ A Catechism ”— 
“ The Order of Confirmation” —“ The 
Solemnization of Matrimony”—* The 
Visitation of the Sick ”—* The 
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Burial of the Dead.” So, the spiri- 
tual events of life are noted and pro- 
vided for, and the journey marked 
from the first question—“ Hath this 
child been already baptized or no ?”’ 
down to the summing up of life’s 
story—“ Man that is bornof a woman, 
hath but a short time to live, and is 
full of misery. He cometh up and is 
cut down as a flower, he fleeth as it 
were a shadow, and never continueth 
in one stay.” 

And so Doctor Wagget after the 
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blessing invoked, and his beautiful 
office ended, smiling bids William 
“ Kiss your wife,” and there is a flut- 
tering of gay ribbons, and many 
— faces, and a murmuring of 
pleased voices, and greetings and 
good wishes, as they go to the vestry 
room to sign Doctor Wagget’s an- 
cient ledger of all such doings. 

And now while the sun is shining 
and the bells of Saxton trembling in 
the air, I end my story. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


4 LONG DAY. 


THE snow had begun to fall. About 
two hours later Mrs. Lepell came 
down looking for the party, or for 
some of them, but could not find 
them. The servant told her they 
were not out. She tried the various 
large rooms, but without success ; 
and, wondering very much, was about 
going to the garden, when, as she 
passed the door of one of the small 
rooms, she thought she heard the 
sound of voices, or of a voice. It 
seemed to her—oddly enough—as if 
some one was reading prayers aloud 
for the household, like Sir John in 
the morning. She opened the door 
and saw a curious scene. A young 
girl, eager, excited, with blushing 
cheeks and flashing eyes, was stand- 
ing up in the centre of the room, 
with a shawl draped about her very 
picturesquely. The whole compan 
was sitting round, and as Mrs. Lepell 
entered somebody motioned to her 
with a hand, toget to a chair and make 
no noise. Lord John looked over at 
her, and patted the seat of one next 
him, into which she stole. 

It was Miss Palmer reciting “ Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere,” it had come 
about in the most natural way. Her 
mother had insisted—and she, know- 
ing that delightful social trath, that 
nothing is worth “ making a fuss 
about,” had consented, very naturally 


and without affectation, just to amuse 
them until the snow was over. It 
was really a dramatic performance, 
full of soul, and earnéstheéss, an 
feeling, with a deep and mournful 
pathos in her voice which touched 
them. Severne’s face was turned 
towards her with delight ; Séelby’s 
was looking down with sus icion ; 
her mother’s was full of pride. As 
soon as she was done there was loud 
applause. 

* Bravo !” cried Lord John, aloud, 
“ Rachel couldn’t touch it.” Then to 
Mrs. Lepell—“ My dear woman, this 
girl is gradually taking the wind out 
of your—I mean, out of all our sails. 
ae working up to be first fiddle 
ere.” 


for a mo- 
d het, then 


Mrs. Lepell bit het lips 
e 


Lord John wate 
uietly— 
ell, after all, it’s very much of 
the sthool-room, this sort of thing. 
Stand up, my dear, and do your 
spouting-piece for the Rev. Mr. Smith. 
ou know what I mean ; and, on my 
soul, I liked the way you put our 
friend yonder, in the sack, last night, 
| times better.” 
hen Miss Palmer was begged to 
give a little more, which she did in 
the same good-natured way. 
She struck itito the “ Lament of a 
Jewess "—a poem about one of that 
43 
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tribe who had been wooed and won, 

and deserted, by a Christian. It was 

led— 
“ ESTHER, 

“Thus far on my road—the place is nigh— 
The wretched Jewess wanders back to die! 
This is the spot, the grove, the little gate, 
Where, of a summer eve, I used to wait, 
Watching the dying sun—the netted trees 

* * 7 = * . 

“Where isthe winding path—the shady 

wood ”—— 


The way she crawled and crouched, 
the fierce defiance in her eye, the 
vengeance, the play of passions, were 
surprising. There was loud applause. 

“Egad, we'll be nowhere by-and- 
by,” whispered Lord John—“ thatis, 
our side of the house ; but how long 
is this to goon? Ihave had enough 
to do me for three weeks—she’s 
gathered a million of cobwebs in 
my throat, I can tell you,” and his 
lordship rose and stretched himself. 

“What did I tell you?’ said 
Severne, enthusiastically. “Did I 
say a word too much ?” 

Indeed, the performance had pro- 


duced a profound impression ; and 


Mrs. Lepell was left there, standing 


without any one having noticed her 
entrance. This is always an awkward 
and trying situation. We do not 
feel awkward, or perhaps, have not a 
notion of a rivalry, but we know 
people think there is such a feeling 
in our hearts, and hence our awk- 
wardness. 

Indeed, for the rest of that day 
Miss Palmer seemed to go about 
attended by a train, drawn after her 
by a sort of attraction. 

Lord John snarled—‘ That young 

jack of a Severneseems to be hershow- 
man, like the waxwork fellow. I'll 
ask him why he don’t get a wand and 
say, ‘Observe the movement of the 
eyes. Please take notice of the graceful 
curve of the arms. Ah, my dear 
irl” (Mrs. Lepell had long since 
ound it useless to protest against 
this familiarity), “ I'd like to describe 
you with a wand! What a show- 
man I'd make! Ladies and gentle- 
men observe that fine rosy cheek— 
those round, brilliant eyes, in—in 
which ”—-— 

“ Now, Lord John, you are begin- 


ning ”—— 
“in which, I say—don’t interrupt 
—you can see yourselves cheap, and 
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save the hire of looking-glasses. 
Observe too that round, cozy, plump 
little figure” 

Mrs. Lepell coloured. 
away, Lord John. 
mind a word I say.” 

“ With all my heart,” he said, fol- 
lowing. “Tl continue the descrip- 
tion before these people. I know 
you'd like that better.” 

Mrs. Lepell turned back irreso- 
lutely. 

Lord John went on—“By the 
machinery, ladies and gents, we can 

ut her through all sorts of tricks. 

he can be made to throw down her 
eyes and even blush, ladies and gents. 
Observe her hair, which it is an un- 
commonly luxurious amusement to 
smoothe and pat, reserved only for a 
select few ; and let me tell you, ladies 
and gents, that she is as nice and as 
cozy a little figure—in waxwork, of 
course, I mean—as was ever turned 
out. Oh, hang it,” added his lord- 
ship, stretching his arms, “ what rub- 
bish I his is weary work, my 


“T must go 
I see you don’t 


dear.” 
Dinner hour arrived. They waited 
a quarter of an hour ; then a second 

uarter, for Sir John—then sat down. 

hey had a merry banquet. Still 
Miss Palmer reigned. Mr. Selby had 
by some providence, as it seemed to 
him, got next to Mrs. Lepell ; but 
she was “in low spirits,” she said. 
He was much put out of humour by 
Lord John, who was more lively than 
his wont, and gravely called him 
through dinner, “Sir Gawaine. Ah, 
you'd like a ‘Round Table,’ my 
friend.” 

The evening wore on, and at last, 
about ten, the sounds of wheels were 
heard. Sir John came in joyous) 
and triumphantly, and with nak 
cheeks. 

“Don’t mind me,” he said, “I am 
all right. I have dined, and dined 
well ; and put in as good a day’s 
work as ever was done. Puta little 
sherry in the study Duncan, and 
you Sev—Severne, my boy, eome 
with me. I have something to say to 
you, my lad, that will make you jump 
in your boots.” 
verne went out without saying a 
word, and without reflecting this 
joyful mood of his relation. All 
present wondered. 

Lord John whispered to Mrs. 
Lepell—“ I bet you there’s something 
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coming for our friend. He’s as down 
as anything, did you see +” 


By-and-by the company, after wait- 
ing with a curiosity that was pardon- 
able enough, began to drop aver to 
bed. Mrs. Palmer and her daughter 
remained ; so did Mrs. Lepell. The 
latter lady said she never could bear 
to go to rest until midnight. Near 
that hour, at last came up Severne, 
with a troubled face and excited in 
his manner. 

“T thought I should find you here 
alone,” he said to the Palmers. “ No 
matter—in the morning it will do.” 
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A little wounded, Mrs. Lepell rose 
up without a word, and went to get 
her candle. He saw her look and 
was filled with compunction. He 
ran to her. 

“T did not mean that,” he said ; 
“indeed, no; but this is something 
that concerns them. You under- 
stand.” 

She laughed good-humouredly. 

“Quite right,” she said. ‘I have 
no right to know your secrets. Good 
night. Good night, Mrs. Palmer.” 

“ Ah, you are angry,” said Severne. 
‘* Someway I always have the knack 
of doing something awkward.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


AN EXPLOSION. 


Next morning were to be more 
departures. Lord John was to go 
that evening. 

“T have ordered the trap,” he said, 
at breakfast, “for five. You'll beall 
crying after me, eh? Here’s Mrs. 
Lepell been awake all night, to my 
certain knowledge.” 

But there was a little gloom on 
Severne’s face. He was very restless 
and almost nervous. Sir Join was 
very boisterous, and in good spirits. 
Mrs. Lepell, no doubt, wondered what 
was this mystery. After breakfast 
was over she went up to her husband. 

No wonder Sir John said that a 
more faithful and dutiful and stead 
little wife he had never met. And wit 
such good sound tastes, that woman 
was ‘well grounded’ when she was 
young. We can guess pretty well the 
“sound” tastes to which he was allud- 
ing. When she came down again, 
she happened to look into the library, 
and in a moment Severne came hurry- 
ing through with his hat in his hand. 

“ Sir John not here ?” he said, and 
was going away, but a soft voice 
called him back. 

“Mr. Severne,” she said, “I am 
afraid——” 

“* Afraid of what?’ said he bluntly. 

“Nothing!” she answered; “but 
forgive me. I hope there has been 
no bad news.” 

“ Bad news?” he answered boister- 
ously. “What made you think of 
that? Wait though,” he said, closing 
the door. “Sir John says you are a 
monument of sense, and perha 
and Mrs. Lepell,” he said, throwing 


himself into one of the great chairs, 
“T am in a miserable difficulty. I 
don’t know what to do, or where to 
turn.” 

She went over to him very kindly, 
and sat down on the sofa opposite. 

“T am not a monument of sense,” 
she said, smiling, “as no one knows 
better than you. That issome of the 
old sarcasm. But if I can help by 
my little advice, indeed I shall try, 
and if sympathy and good-will can 
do anything, and perhaps a little 
sense, We might strike out something 
between us.” 

“You are good, after all,” he said, 
eagerly, “and I shall stop all my 
nonsense. In a few words then, do 

ou know what has turned up since 
ast night? That old Lee, whois our 
Conservative member—a wretched, 
narrow-minded, bigoted, ignorant old 
man, who thinks that “ the Glorious 
Constitution” means a slavery and 
oppression, worthy of the worst days 
of Spain—this model-man has found 
out that there is something wrong 
with his heart, and that the agitation 
of parliamentary life, or rather the 
disappointment at seeing concessions 
made to his fellow-subjects, is too 
exciting. He is going abroad, and is 
going to retire. Do you see anything 
now! It is hardly fair to ask you as 
yet—so——” 

“He wishes you to take his place,” 
Mrs. Lepell went on very readily and 
calmly, “and assumes that you will 
take up his principles. You would 
like his place and scorn his principles. 
Further, this old Tory has a daugh- 
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ter or niece, one out of a dozen, and 
he wishes to fasten you into his prin- 
ciples by a good stout chain—of 
marriage }” 

Severne looked at her wondering. 
“You are extraordinary. Wh 
you have got the whole story. i 
was half an hour telling it to the 
Palmers. My dear Mrs. Lepell, hel 

me ; tell me what am I to do. 
have seen this coming for a long time. 
I knew it must come at last, and that 
I would have to face it. Sir John 
must have an answer to-day. Indeed 
he wonders at the delay. But the 
truth is, as you have guessed, this is 
not my way, my es, are form- 
ed ; I will never be one of those vile 
old fashioned Tories. I will starve 
first. I have been weak enough to 
keep this from Sir John. You know 
what Ais views are. And now I see 
that there is a regular crash coming, 
and how am I to meet it.” 

His head dropped, and he looked 
quite worn and dejected. 

“May I guess again?’ she went 
on calmly. “There is another diffi- 
culty too. These Palmers, whom you 
met abroad—there is some entangle- 
ment with——” 

He looked a little confused. 

“My dear Mrs. Lepell, I may as 
well tell you everything out of the 
face, as the Irish say. You know 
everything. Well, yes. There is 
something I am more or less—that is 
—what is the word?” 

“Committed,” Mrs. Lepell said, 
smiling, “that is what the worldly 
people would call it. There has been 
no time lost I see. After all itisa 


pity. Because these long engagements 
are so many weights and drawbacks, 
on a clever and brilliant young man, 
who has laid himself out to succeed 


with every advantage—it is hard 
h, there is such competition ; 
isadvantages make it harder; 
still a handsome and clever girl— 
well, but the thing is now, what is to 
be done? What did that clever Mrs. 
Palmer say?” 


i 
“ Ah! exactly, and I just consulted 


them to see, you know. Miss Palmer 
was for the straightforward course, to 
goat once to Sir John. Tell every- 
thing boldly, and say that my mind 
was made up, that I would never sac- 
ie oF principles, and all that. 
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“What do you think?” she said, 
smiling; “are yom inclined to adopt 
that advice? Itis the noblest and 
most chivalrous course.” 

“Ah exactly ; but——” 

“But what? But it is one about 
which there can have been no diffi- 
culty from the beginning. You and I, 
Mr. Severne, know very well, also, 
what will be the results of that 
course, which no doubt Miss Palmer 
with her foreign education did not 
see—and naturally did not see.” 

“No,” said Severne enthusiasti- 
cally, “that is hercharm. She is the 
most unworldly, unhackneyed, fresh- 
est creature this earth ever saw !” 

“T tell you,” said Mrs. Lepell, 
vow. “if you go straight to Sir 

ohn with chivalry and plain speak- 
ing, you must make up your mind to 
lose everything. This fine old place, 
your future seat in the house, fortune, 
success, life, everything. After alla 
fresh and charming girl, as unsophis- 
ticated as we may imagine, is a real 
compensation ; first the thing is, you 
must choose between the two.” 

“And what would you recom- 
mend ?” said Severne, uneasily. 

“Well, at the risk of being called 
sophisticated, and worldly, and want- 
ing freshness, I would say, take a 
middle course. First, is there not a 
way of subscribing the Thirty-nine 
Articles, with a reserve and a half 
sense ? You sign them all nominally, 
but with a meaning of your own.” 

“Nothing can be more base,” said 
Severne, starting up—‘more disho- 
nourable. You would not have me 
surely——” 

“Sign the articles !—certainly not,” 
she said, calmly. ‘ Were you think- 
ing of that as a resource? No ; what 
I meant was, that as politics stretch 
now-a-days, .and there are such 
colours and shadings, and gradations 
—such Liberal-Conservatives and 
Conservative-Liberals—I was think- 


»”» 
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‘All cloaks for dishonesty, every 
one of them; so they are, as I live !’” 

“And so long as I live I should 
never ask you to adopt such a course. 
We only come back to this, however : 
if you go chivalrously to Sir J ohn, I 
think you see, with me, it will be 
ruin—utter ruin. Now, forgive me 
for speaking freely. Ido not think 
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you are called on to adopt such a 
chivalrous and dangerous course. 
There is no such hurry. We are not 
called on to abdicate all sense, and 
rush headlong on destruction. We 
are allowed time to look about us. 
We are not in the Middle Ages. You 
are not required to get up in the 
morning happy and full of hope, and 
go to bed that same night miserable 
and ruined. Would you be advised 
by me, a mere worldling, as you will 
call me, but one who has a sincere 
interest in your hopes, your welfare 
and your success—in your natural 
ardour, and brilliancy, and enthu- 
siasm? Let me advise you now. Let 
us consult together—gain time—tem- 
porising a little, for afew weeks ; and 
then see what is to be done. Suppose 
I speak to Sir John? Iam rather a 
friend of his. You see there was 
some little use in ‘The Short Way,’ 
after all.” 

“My dear Mrs. Lepell,” he said, 
warmly, “I think you have a great 
deal of sense and wisdom, which is 
not worldliness ; and I see your views 
perfectly. And what is more, too, 
you have a great deal of forgiveness 
and good-nature, and are really heap- 
ing coals of fire on my head. Come 
now, let us draw our chairs together 
and have a regular council.” 

Before the sound of the castors of 
the chairs had died away they looked 


up. 

There was the glowing face—the 
flashing eye—looking down on them. 
There was a statuesque attitude, as of 
some indignant goddess ; and there, 
on the lips, was a look of open scorn 
and indignation. Severne started up 
as if he had been rebuked. 

“ T have not heard anything,” said 
Miss Palmer, “ beyond a single word; 
but that tells me what sort of advice 
this is. I say again, Mr. Severne, 
the straight course is the best and 
the noblest, and that I conjure you to 
take. It will be the best in the end. 
Have no secret scheming ; I conjure 
you go straight to Sir John. Tell 
him your story and he will like you 
the better for it. You must—you 
must do nothing else, no matter who 
attempts to persuade you !” 

Both looked at her with wonder— 
Severne, perhaps, with a little con- 
fusion. 

“T don’t know,” he said, at last ; 
“ but I believe you are ri I be- 
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lieve the straight course is the best 
always. Mrs. Lepell and I have been 
in council, and we were thinking that 
as Sir Jolin is so hasty and excitable, 
with as true a heart as ever English- 
man had, that perhaps it might be 
better. But, after all, if I know him 
at all, he would be more pleased by 
going straight to him, and telling him 
all at once.” 

“ Ah, I knew you would do what 
is right and noble,” said the young 
girl, clasping her hands. ‘That dear 
man, Sir John, will like and love you 
the better. Go, dear Severne ; lose 
not a moment. He is in his study 
now. I will answer for the result.’ 

Severne started up. ‘It seems like 
an inspiration,” he said, eagerly. “I 
shall go at once. Mrs. Lepell, I be- 
lieve she’s right, after all.” 

Mrs. Lepell merely shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘I have no right to inter- 
fere ; but I have seen a little of the 
world, and I, too, have my secret 
convictions. If you ask me, I must 
tell you, you are going to commit a 
mistake. Wait even until to-night. 
Nothing can be compromised by 
that.” 

“No, no!” said Severne. “ Let us 
have it over ; by lunch, we shall be 
all talking happily together, and have 
it off our minds. A thousand thanks, 
my dear Mrs. L., for your kind advice. 
I know you meant it ever so kindly ; 
but I think little worldly tactics 
would fail here. Come, dear,” he 


said. 
As they left the room the young 


girl flashed back at Mrs. Lepell, who. 
was standing with her hands resting 
on a chair, what seemed a look of 
triumph. Mrs. Lepell only smiled. 
When they were gone she said aloud 
to herself, bitterly, “half an hour, 
and we shall see.’ 

She waited there very patiently. 
Suddenly the door was opened and 
Lord John looked in. 

An idea seemed to flash on her 
suddenly. “Lord John,” she said, 
“will you tell me something—as a 
great favour? You know you are 
going away.” 

“ Not yet, my dear,” said his lord- 
ship, dropping into a chair. “Not 
just yet, my dear. My hour is not 

et come. But now, what’s this? 
t can I tell you, my dear, that 
you don’t know, eh ?” 

“TI want you totellme very much,” 
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she said, “something about those 
new people—the Palmers. You know 
everything about every one, and lam 
sure there isa history about them.” 

“And what on earth are they to 
you, eh?” asked he. “Come?” 

“Well,” said she, looking down, 
“shall I confess, Lord John, I don’t 
like them?” 

“T don’t like ‘em either, the young 
one’s a stuck-up thing ; and I shoul 
like to see her get a lesson.” 

“Oh, you could give her that,” she 
said. “She shrank from you at 
breakfast. She is ready with her 


“Indeed I know ’em, as well, that 
is, as I did my old grandmother. 
There is not a man, woman, or child 
in the kingdom that I couldn’t turn 
inside out if I chose! Bless you, 
I’ve seen the world. Mrs. P. had 
better keep quiet, and regulate that 
young cub, who, I think, we see is 
flying at good game. They won't 
be out of this, mark me, ma’am, for 
a month yet. I know their game, 
bless you, and what’s more, could put 
a spoke—ay, half a dozen spokes— 
in their twopenny-halfpenny wheels, 
ma'am.” 

Lord John had, indeed, come fresh 
from Mrs. Hardcastle, who had the 
best cherry ae “on the face of 
God's earth.” “Where is the whole 
pack now ?” said Lord John. 

“May I tell you a secret, Lord 
John?” she said. “ He, Mr. Severne, 
is gone to tell Sir John that he is a 
Whig, or a Radical, and that he 
can't——” 

“ What !” said Lord John, starting 
up, “isthe murder out at last? Has 
our friend to unkennel hisfox ? Oh, 
I knew it would come to this—I 
knew it would, and I always said so. 
Why, there'll be the most infernal 
Belzebubian row that this house 
has ever seen, even when old Crom- 
well and his Quakers came down 
here—that is, if you believe that lie. 
O Lord, Lord!” and Lord John 
rubbed his hands with delight. “I 
won’t go till I see it out. It’s worth 
staying for. My dear woman, there'll 
be fun—fun, don’t you see? and I like 
a piece of fun. declare I coul 
just put my arms round—ahem !— 


round that screen, eh, I am 80 
pleased. You are a great little 
woman, and I like you, I do indeed. 


There’s a pluck and game of your 
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own about you; and a spice of the 
what's his name, in your eye.” 

“ Now, really, Lord John,” she 
said gravely, “only that you're going 
away——” 

“ Fiddle dee—on my grandmother’s 
face. (Ah, we were all happy in- 
nocent children once; and eat our 
pudding with a sense that ours was 
to be the kingdom of Heaven—you 
know, eh?) That won't make so 
much matter, for I won’t lose sight of 
you Mrs. L. Where are you ?—in 

ndon ~My little roundabout, 
ahem ! cushion—this cushion, ma’am 
—ah, you won’t—catch me. Round 
it is, and no one can deny it.” » Mrs. 
Hardcastle’s liqueur was mounting 
higher every moment. “Come, out 
with it, where are you to be? you 
and poor Shadrach upstairs, . or 
Abednego—what was his name? 
It's no use hiding it; for, by the 
living thingamy, I'll unearth you. 
I have been looking for you the last 
half hour, to tell you all this—only 
that woman Hardcastle got me into 
her den there.” 

“T don’t know whether I ought 
to,” she said gravely; “but as I 
know itis of no use to hide anything 
from you, I must tell. Well, Mr. 
Lepell has taken a house—a_ smull 
house—number 5, Brooke-street.” 

“Mr. Lepell and I—ha, ha; that’s 
not so bad—knowing, knowing little 
—ahem! Well, I'll drop in very— 
very often, if you belave—that is, 
mind no forwardness—nothing to 
shock a mind of tender years, you 
know, maxima debetur, you know. 
Positively, if I hear a word likely to 
endanger my faith or morals, that 
moment I run out of the house.” 

Mrs. Lepell could not but laugh at 
this comic notion. 

His lordship laughed too. 

* Yes, I'll come often—very often. 
When he's put to bed Til drop in, 
and won't we have our cup of tea 
together—No. 5—I won’t forget, I 
declare. I am sorry to go away to- 
day, but I must. See here-—perhaps, 
one of those evenings, when you are 
making a cup of tea for me at Brooke- 
street, I’ll tell you about our friends ; 
a story, ma’am, that will make that 
nice round little figure of yours jump 
out of its arm-chair, eh ? Fad, must 
go and get all my traps together. 
Now Ill see you again.” He went 
out, leaving Mrs. Lepell ruminating 
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deeply. No one came for at least 
a quarter of an hour. Suddenly the 
door was opened, and Severne, pale, 
agitated, and miserable, rushed in. 

“ Tt’s all over,” he said. ‘‘ Youwere 
too right—God knows! Now, what 
is to done? He was very wild. 
I can’t stop now,” he said, “nor 
at any other time I believe. It’s 
all at an end now. Now—for ever! 
There’s been a dreadful business. 
You were right in what you said, 
but I am not ashamed of what I 
have done. It’s all over now, and I 
shall only see you for a few hours 
more.” 

“Tell me, what is all this?’ she 
saidinalarm. ‘What has happened ? 
O I am so grieved.” 

“Tt’s not your fault—quite the 
contrary—if I had listened to you. 
But I thought he was one of the fine 
old stock, that liked what they called 
‘manly candour,’ and hearty English 
straightforwardness. Ah,” said he 
ruefully, “my manly candour has 
done for us 1 am afraid. Still I am 
not sorry. There was but the one 
course for a man of honour.” 

“But something could be done,” 


said Mrs. Lepell; “surely something. 
He is generous and good, though 
hasty, and that rnp | girl “i 


He laughed. “The charming girl, 
and she is one, would be like a bit 
of scarlet cloth to him. I am sorry 
to say, he has just spoken to Mrs. 
Palmer in a way that I could not ex- 
pect from him, a true country gentle- 
man. He has forgotten his hospital- 
ity and politeness, I am afraid. They 
are going away at once.” 

“This is dreadful,” said she, clasp- 
ing her hands. ‘Who would have 
thought this?” 

“You did,” said Severne, with a 
forced laugh. “You saw further 
than the wise college man. No mat- 
ter. I have done for myself. But 
we must all get rubs at some time of 
our life. I am now free; to tell you 
the truth, that state of even partial 
subservience was odious to me. I can 
now breathe and stretch my arms.” 

He did draw a long breath, and 
affected to stretch his arms, but not 
with the enjoyment that he professed 
—that simple operation did not seem 
fraught with such exquisite pleasure, 
- worth the price that had been paid 

or it. 

Mrs. Lepell was left in a fit of 
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abstraction—was she thinking how 
this convulsion would affect er— 
when the door was hastily opened, 
and Sir John looked in. 

His face was glowing, and almost 
contorted. When he saw Mrs. Lepell 
alone there, he turned back and went 
out of the room banging the door be- 
hind him. Then he found perhaps 
that he would have to walk round a 
long way, so he returned and came 
through once more. She saw him 
muttering, and his eyes fell on her 
with a fixed stare of unconsciousness, 

“Sir John,” she said, in a soft 
voice. 

He stopped short before her. “Do 
you want anything ?” he said, almost 
rudely. “I have no time to talk to 
you. That fellow has destroyed me. 
He has driven the blood up to my 
very head. A low, grovelling, mean- 
souled ostler—that’s what he is. He 
hasn’t a thought that’s fit for a gen- 
tleman. He wants to kill me.” 

She ran to him, for Sir John had 
dropped into a chair helplessly. 

* Do you know what the scoundrel 
has done ? Do you know what he has 
been skulking through the house 
doing? It makes meill to think. I 
assure you I feel my forehead as if it 
was going to crack. Thereis astrain 
across here, ma’am. It seems I have 
been fattening and pampering a low 
plebeian Radical all this time. A low, 
illegitimate, sneaking Whig, that 
would level us all down to the boors 
in the fields there, and cut up my 
land. Those are sweet pretty prin- 
ciples to have under my roof. But 
they shan’t stay there an hour 
longer—not a day longer. He shan't 
have a cut at my land in any 
way. He may go among the rab- 
ble if he likes, and stir them up 
to come and mob me and stone me, 
but out of thishe packs. And onthe 
top of all, a marriage, no less, with a 
creature that he has picked out of a 
French caffy or a bullyvar. My 
God Almighty,” said he, starting up, 
“that all this should have come on 
me in a day! Why they'll point at 
me all over the country. im dis- 
graced—disgraced, ma’am—and curse 
me—TI beg your pardon for the swear- 
ing before you—if I don’t go down to 
my grave without forgiving it.” 

“But, sir,” said the lady, “I am 
sure it can be explained; he may 
have been hasty.” 
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“T don’t care,” said the baronet ; 
“let him. He has chosen, and he 
may stay so. It’s not that. It’s the 
low ungentlemanly, systematic hood- 
winking and deception that las gone 
on for years. Shamming a good Tory 
he and that soft mother of his; and 
all this time I have been pamperin 
and petting a ruffian that will cut a 
our throats on some morning and di- 
vide our property. It’s horrible— 
base and horrible—and infernal cruel 
and ungrateful too, though that’s the 
least. For I was always kind and 
indulgent. But, thank God, I’vefound 
him out in time, and before I made 
my will too. I am glad ofthat. Tl 
set about it in the morning, and the 
lowest charity school shall have every 
stick in the place before it shall go to 
him, or near him,” and, exhausted by 
this denunciation, Sir John sank again 
into a chair, and sat there staring 
wildly. “Now, not a word for him ; 
I won’t listen to it—not a word now,” 
he said, starting up again, and leaving 
the room. 

Mrs. Lepell was aghast, and sat 
there long wondering at this myste- 
rious change. Afar off she heard the 
series of doors “banging,” as the angry 
lord of the house went his way to ie 
study. Servants came by and looked 
in with gloom and doubt on their 
faces, for in a surprisingly short space 
of time, it had sie through the 
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Upon a rosetree bending o’er a river 
A bird from spring to summer gaily sang, 
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house that there had been “a haw- 
ful blow up” between Sir John and 
his nephew. It seemed as though 
there had been a death in the house. 

Never were there such gloomy 
hours. 

Severne came back later, and found 
Mrs. Lepell in the same place. 

“This is life,” he said dismally. 
“ However, I was quite prepared for 
all this. I knew it was coming, and 
was ready to go through the conse- 
aoe. I am very glad it has come. 

t was a degrading position to be in, 
and it has been hanging over me like 
a weight. I am now free; thank 
heaven, I can carry out my own prin- 
ciples, and carry out my pro- 
mises, independent and unshackled. 
I shall work my own way and my 
own fortunes at the Bar, or in any 
other opening.” 

“Would it not be better,” said 
Mrs. Lepell gently, “without of 
course any sacrifice of principle—to 
temporize, not to be in quite such a 
hurry? Nothing is gained by haste— 
nothing is lost by delay. You might 
wait until to-morrow, or say you 
would consider the matter.” 

“ And would not that be temporis- 
ing and truckling, Mrs. Lepell?” he 
said. “And yet I don’t know, as you 
say, why hurry. I cannot sacrifice 
my principles, even a hair’s-breadth.”’ 


For love of its sweet friend, the rose, for ever 
Its beating heart with happy music rang, 

Tn sunshine warm and moonlight by the shore, 

Whose waves afar its voice melodious bore, 


Blent with its own. 


But when alas! the sere 


Gray autumn came withering those blooms so dear, 

Still full of love but full of sadness too 

Changed the sweet song as changed the roses hue, 
Mourning each day some rich leaf disappear, 

Until the last had drop’d into the stream, 
Anguished by wintry breezes blowing keen. 


Then on the bough forlorn, mute as a 
Awhile the poor bird clung, and soon was seen no more. 
’ 


eam 
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THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 


OF ENGLISH MONACHISM, 


THE SAXONS." 


THE influence of the Saxon element 
upon the national character has be- 
come so habitual that it is only 
upon investigation it can be fully 
appreciated. It would be difficult 
to say whether that or the Norman 
element has operated more power- 
fully upon the physical and mental 
fabric of the English. Vitally the 
preponderance lies with the Saxon, 
as we think may be shown from the 
structure of the language. Discard- 
ing from the English tongue the few 
importations from the Greek and 
Latin which do not come to us 
through the French, and a few other 
words from foreign tongues, we arrive 
at two distinct dialects, each of which 
may be translated into the other, 
spoken by all classes of the commu- 
nity, varied only by time and circum- 
stance, the Saxon and the Norman. 
The most expressive portion is de- 
cidedly that which belongs to the 


Saxon element, but in the language 
of conventionality, and to a great 
extent in the language of literature, 


the Norman preponderates. The 
English Bible is a vast treasure-house 
of Saxon; its most effectual and ex- 
pressive passages are in pure Saxon ; 
it is that which has sent its truths 
home into English hearts, interwoven 
them with English thought, and en- 
deared its phraseology to English ears, 
and for that reason, if for none other, 
we should hesitate about disturbing 
that old Saxon text—the most lasting 
preserver of our Mother Tongue. The 
ee of the great mass of the peo- 
ple is Saxon, that of the refined edu- 
cated minority Norman ; but strange 
to say, the language of deep affection, 
of strong emotion, of close intimate 
relationship, finds vent among all 
classes in the homely natural Saxon. 
But although the peasant, the me- 
chanic, the vast mass of the commu- 
nity in their every-day conversation, 
speak almost invariably Saxon, whilst 


those of the upper and middle classes 
speak the more classical Norman, yet 
in the relationships of father, mother, 
husband, wife, and child, which make 
all men brethren, the noble and the 
peasant speak in one common lan- 
guage, the natural expression of the 
affections. The terms of endearment 
are all Saxon. A mother talking to 
her child, whether she be noble or 
plebeian, falls back upon the simple 
expressive Saxon—the lover to his mis- 
tress, the brother to the sister, all the 
home tendernesses and endearments, 
the close familiar intercourse of the 
family circle flow most naturally in 
Saxon. “TI love thee,” the burden of 
all the tender correspondence and 
most animated conversation of the 
country is purely Saxon; but when 
we emerge from this unfettered natu- 
ral intercourse to the drawing-room 
of society, to the public courts, halls 
or pulpits, here we find another lan- 
age spoken, still with a stron 
Saxon basis—that of our polishe 
ancestors the Normans, ponderous, 
methodical, and measured. But it is 
not in our language only that this 
Saxon element is to be traced, it has 
interlaced itself with the very tissues 
of our thought, it characterizes all 
our deeds, and it lies far down at the 
foundation of our laws, our institu- 
tions, and our manners. It will, 
therefore, not be inapt now that we 
have arrived at the period when the 
Saxon dynasty in England came to a 
close after an existence of six centu- 
ries, to review the work they did 
during that period, when the founda- 
tions of the nglish constitution were 
laid; such a review, though neces- 
sarily a brief one, may throw some 
light upon subsequent history, or in 
any case will be an appropriate sum- 
mary of the historical results of the 
period we have just gone over. 
Ptolemy the Alexandrian, who 
wrote about the year 140, a.p., is the 


*Authorities:—Taciti Germania; Eutrop. Hist.; Ptolemy Geog.; Anglia Sacra; 
Gildas ; Nennius ; Bede Eccl. Hist. ; Asseri Vita Alfredi; Pauli’s Life of Alfred; Kemble’s 
Saxons in England; Turner’s Hist. of Saxons; Lappenberg; Lingard ; Soame’s Anglo- 
Saxon Church; Gulielm. Malmsb. Gesta Pont.; Saxon Chron. (Ingram); Cotton. 
MSS., Cleopatra, B. xiii., fo. 56; and Caligula, A. xiv. 
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first: who-honours the future rulers of 
the world with any mention, though 
this is scanty enough. In his geo- 
graphy* there occurs a passage to the 
effect that a race called “the Saxons” 
lived on a tract of land on the neck 
of the Cimbric Chersonesus, at the 
north of the river Elbe, and three 
islands near its mouth. The next 
mention made of them, and in fact 
the first historic mention, is by Eu- 
tropius,t from whom we learn that 
Carausius was sent with a fleet by the 
Roman government to keep in check 
the depredations committed on the 
Belgian, Gallic, and British shores by 
the Franks and Saxons. The inci- 
dents of that: early political appear- 
ance of the Saxon we will just review, 
because it is the first extant record 
we have of his presence upon the 
stage of European life. After the 
death of Severus, the Roman gover- 
nor of Britain, the country became 
the sport of petty tyrants and usurpers, 
whose authority was in turn recog- 
nized and overthrown. This unset- 
tled condition afforded great facilities 
to depredators and adventurers, the 
coast was left to their mercy, and we 
find that although it was scarcely 
ever free from sudden inroads by 
foreign pirates, who, after destroying 
villages and stealing flocks and fruits, 
put out to sea again ; yet at this time, 
the middle of the third century, those 
depredations became more numerous, 
and began to attract the attention of 
the Roman government. Amongst 
the boldest and most persistent of 
these adventurers, were that people 
who dwelt still on the neck of the 
Cimbric Chersonesus, as mentioned 
by Ptolemy, and still bore the name 
of Saxons. They were an extraordi- 
nary race, a troublesome intractable 
race, in this their earliest infancy, 
and they managed even then to be a 
serious annoyance to the dominant 
Roman powers, and to imperil the 
Roman government in Britain. A 
huge brawny race, with a gigantic 

hysical development, fair skin and 
fight flaxen hair, blue oe and ruddy 
cheeks, living on small islands ex- 
posed to the vicissitudes of the ocean. 
Accustomed to find their crops swept 
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away by inundations, and their houses 
and lives often imperilled, they built 
themselves a sort of wicker boat, made 
of planks bound together with ozier 
twigs covered with skins, and reckless 
of all danger put to sea in these crazy 
vessels to try their fortunes elsewhere 
—a people badly housed in. the 
world, but bent upon finding better 
quarters somewhere—having nothing 
of their own but swampy fields and 
wretched houses, which the sea might 
sweep away at any time, their first 
instinct was to find out some one who 
had something better and to lay 
violent hands upon it, and if need be 
upon its possessor, It was a pursuit 
for which they were in many ways 
admirably adapted ; they knew no- 
thing of danger, or rather we are 
told they gloried in danger ; they were 
never deterred by defeat, and as they 
found from the neglected state of 
neighbouring coasts, asudden descent 
made oceasionally would supply their 
wants, this mode of life gradually 
became habitual, and they left agri- 
culture and labour to their women 
and slaves, looking upon these matters 
as beneath the dignity of brave men, 
who would notsubmit to the drudger 

of working for those things whic 

they could acquire by force. Soon, 
these systematic descents upon shores 
under the dominion of Rome attracted 
the notice of the provincial governors, 
who appealed to the Imperial Court 
for help. A fleet was then fitted out 
and intrusted to a man by the name 
of Carausius, to cruise off the coasts 
of Gaul and Britain, seize all pirates, 
to suppress by violent means, and to 
exterminate, if possible, these bold 
Saxons. The commander of this 
expedition was called the Count of 
the Saxon Shore, and it is the first 
mention in the history of England 
of a Channel fleet. Carausius, 
however, had a mission of his own, 
and after wreaking vengeance upon 
the heads of a few offenders, began to 
find it more advantageous to allow 
the pirates to do their work, seize 
their booty, put out to sea on their 
return, when he would meet them, 
take them prisoners, and stipulate 
for half their booty for their freedom. 





* Claudii Ptolemzi Geog., lib. ii., c. xi. The passage in the Latin version is as fol- 
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The Saxons soon understood the man, 
and it became a tacitly-arranged thing 
between them—Carausius making a 
show of exercising his power and 
quietly sharing the reault of every 
expedition with the pirates. The 
produce of these nefarious acquisi- 
tions he employed in corrupting the 
fidelity of the men under his com- 
mand, and in all probability even of 
the legions in Britain. Suspicion was 
soon aroused at Rome. Saxon piracy, 
in spite of being invariably inter- 
cepted by the Roman fleet, was on 
the increase, complaints were inces- 
sant, and intimations forwarded to 
the Imperial Government of the 
doings of Carausius. Maximian the 
Emperor took preliminary steps to- 
wards the punishment of Carausius, 
but the Count of the Saxon Shore 
made an alliance with the barbarians, 
went to Britain, seduced the army to 
his side, assumed the government, 
and took the title of Cesar. So com- 
plete was his success that he managed 
to hold the country in defiance of the 
Roman power, and in the end the 
Emperors were’ compelled to come to 
terms with him; an alliance was 
formed which lasted for some time ; 
when they again tried to depose him 
from his assumed royalty, but with- 
out success. Carausius, however, 
was soon after assassinated at York 
by one of his ministers, by name 
Allectus. Thetroubles of Rome were 
accumulating, but the Saxons in- 
ereased in territory, power, and re- 
nown. It was the retirement of one 
dominant race to make room for 
another, destined to be greater and 
more powerful, and although the pre- 
diction would have been treated with 
scorn had any seer declared to the 
Roman provincial governor that those 
hungry, ill-clad, restless barbarians 
would ever rise in the scale of civili- 
zation toa position far more brilliant 
than theirs, and attain to a power 
far greater than theirs, still even 
then the Saxon name was beginning 
to be noised abroad, tales of their 

rowess were rife, the whole coast 
fine of the north of Europe was at 
their mercy, and men talked with 
terror of the prowess of these fair- 
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haired giants. We find them spoken 
of frequently by the historians of tlie 
fourth and fifth centuries. Sidonius, 
the Bishop of Clermont, gives us a 
—_— picture of their character. 
e speaks of them as the most cruel 
and dangerous enemy they had—a 
people who overcame all opposition, 
invariably overtook and routed a 
fleeing enemy, and invariably escap- 
ing when pursued themselves ; that 
they contemned danger, and were 
accustomed to shipwreck ; that they 
would seek for booty at the risk of 
their lives. Thetempest, so dreadful 
to others, is their protection—it covers 
their retreat and facilitates their at- 
tacks—that they delighted in these 
perils of the sea; and he further 
adds, “that before they quit their 
own shores they devote to the altars 
of their gods the tenth part of their 
captives, and when they are on the 
point of returning, lots are cast and 
the impious vow fulfilled.” 
Marcellinus says—“ The Saxonsare 
feared beyond all other foes.”* Zosi- 
mus describes them as being superior 
in courage, strength, and powers of 
endurance in conflict.t The Emperor 
Julian also pronounces them to be 
the most pugnacious of all the nations 
who were beyond the Rhine, on the 
shores of the Western Ocean.t The 
testimony of Procopius is that they 
were the readiest to fight of all the 
barbarians then known : and Orosius 
speaks of them as a race terrible 
from their bravery and agility. So 
that these Saxons were in the very 
earliest period of their history, a sore 
trouble to their neighbours and a ter- 
rible scourge totheir enemies—a rest- 
less, active, pugnacious race, whom 
nothing would pacify or keep down 
—they grasped vigorously, and held 
firmly whatever came in their way, 
and they were not easily frightened. 
Strange tosay, the Saxon, unlike many 
other type races, has never been com- 
pletely extinguished ; has survived 
all the vicissitudes of time, and still 
lives and flourishes. The Greek and 
the Roman are extinct. ‘A Roman 
of to-day is no more to be compared 
with his heroic ancestors than a 
modern Greek fig merchant with 





* Saxones pre ceteris hostibus timentur. 
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Jupiter. But the Saxon element 
lives in the English still, fourteen 
hundred years have failed to crush 
tliat out of our Constitutions ; we are 
still the same restless, impatient, in- 
domitable race ; still go out to sea in 
ships, still ready and willing to fight, 
in spite of taxes, and, like our robber 
ancestors, we still manifest the same 
extraordinary readiness to lay hold 
upon other men’s territories, and the 
same marvellous reluctatice to release 
that hold ever after. These warlike 
Saxons continued their descents upon 
the English coasts for nearly two 
centuries, not dreaming of anything 
more than the chance of surprise, 
successful plunder, and ready escape ; 
but events were coniing to a crisis in 
Britain, and circumstances arose 
which led to the Saxons obtaining a 
footing in the country, but not in the 
manner usually supposed. The in- 
ternal affairs of Britain after the 
departure of the Romans fell into 
confusion. It was divided into a 
number of small states, whose rulers 
were continual uarrelling and 
fighting with each other. This kept 
the country in a continual state of 
war, and laid it open to foreign in- 
vasion. The Picts and Scots made 
inroads in all directions. Rome could 
no longer help them, and they were 
unable to help themselves—they were 
reduced to the last extremity, and 
made unanimous by a common peril ; 
they elected one sovereign who was 
called Gwrtheyrn, and summoned a 
general council to decide what was 
to be done.* Whilst the council was 
sitting, another descent was made by 
the Saxons with three vessels, and 
about three hundred men, who landed 
at Ebbs Fleet in the Isle of Thanet. 
Intelligence was brought to the coun- 
cil, when, as if moved by one common 
impulse, they decided upon employ- 
ing these depredators as mercenaries 
to fight against their enemies. The 
proposition was made and accepted 
a that readiness with which a 
Saxon availed himself of the chance 
of fighting and plunder. They were 
established temporarily in the Island 
of Thanet, provided with all neces- 
saries, and then sent to fight the Picts 
and Scots with their two chosen’ 
leaders, under whom they had landed, 
Hengist and Horsa. This version, 
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which is supported by the most 


ancient authority, appears to be 
more reasonable than the commonly 
accepted one, that the Saxons first 
landed by virtue of a national invita- 
tion. here had never been any 
thought of such an undertaking as 
an invasion on the part of the Saxons 
nor on the part of the Britains could 
there have been reasonably any idea 
of invitation. They were the last 
pom to whom they would appeal. 

hey were barbarians, living by plun- 
der and occasional depredations made 
by rapid descents, conducted by small 
numbers of men, under leaders chosen 
only for the occasion, when their 
authority ceased. But their oppor- 
tune landing at the time of the em- 
barrassment of the national council 
suggested the idea of ene these 
men, as they were, to resist the enemy. 
The formal invitation occurred after- 
wards, and as a natural consequence, 
the resistance offered by the Saxons 
was successful; they were a people 
who loved close fighting. Every 
Saxon carried upon his left arm a 


target or shield ; his weapons were a 


short sword called a “seaxé,” from 
which it is said the name Saxon is 
derived, but more especially a battle- 
axe, long and heavy. When the ranks 
of the enemy were broken, they 
rushed in amongst them, and clove 
them down on all sides. The Picts 
and Scots fled before them, and being 
unable to face them in the field em- 
ployed strategy. A defeat at one 
point was the signal for an inroad at 
another. The British forces were too 
small to cope with the difficulty, and 
Hengist suggested that they should 
be allowed to send to their country 
for reinforcements to maintain the 
struggle. The British king, with the 
advice of his chiefs, consented, and 
hence arose the formal invitation 
which was not given until they had 
been some time in the country, and 
had successfully fought against the 
foe. They were also still invited as 
mercenaries, nor is there anything to 
show that they regarded themselves 
in any other light, or had any idea of 
seizing the country themselves. That 
idea was of gradual growth, but arose 
quite naturally, as might have been 
predicted. Their being employed in 
their work taught them that the 
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Britains could not subdue the Picts; 
their continual successes proved to 
them that they could do so, and 
though they were not versed in logic, 
the inference arose in their minds 
none the less readily as regards the 
Britains themselves. We have already 
seen that they were a people not com- 
fortably settled in the world; their 
soil was damp and marshy, they were 
exposed to the ravages of the sea, 
upon which at last they almost ex- 
isted ; they found the soil of Britain 
more suitable;it was a goodly country, 
a fertile country, admirably adapted 
for rearing Saxons. They found the 
British divided amongst themselves, 
unable to contend against a foe whom 
they had crushed ; and it is not im- 

robable that at this point, when the 

icts were driven away, and they 
came back to their settlements in 
Thanet, that some idea of establish- 
ing themselves in this drier and more 
convenient dwelling-place entered in- 
to their minds, but if so, it was not car- 
ried out until much later. There ap- 


ears to have been a sort of friendly 
frospitality extended to them by the 
British king, after the fighting had 


abated, which continued for some 
time, enlivened, according to certain 
historians, by a little love-making 
and matrimony. When Hengist sent 
to his country, with the consent of 
the British king, for reinforcements, 
there came over seventeen ships, on 
board one of which was his daughter 
Rowena. An attachment is said by 
these historians to have sprung up 
between the British king and this 
Saxon maiden, which ended in mar- 
riage. But, however this may be, 
and it is a doubtful point, one thin 

is clear, that a considerable interv: 

of friendship did ensue after the de- 
feat of the Picts, between the British 
and their Saxon guests. Time rolled 
on, the Saxons living on the Isle of 
Thanet, supported by the British, en- 
Joyed themselves, and made no si 

of preparations for a return. The 
British on their part began to find 
them a burden, the Picts had disap- 
peared, but these Saxons did not seem 
inclined to move, and whether an inti- 
mation was sent to them that such a 
desirable step would be grateful to the 
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Britons, as some assert, or whether 
dissensions on other points arose be- 
tween them, as others maintain, 
matters ultimately came to a crisis, 
and resolved themselves into the 

uestion— Will the Saxons go? They 
thought not ; they liked the country ; 
it was a fine country—far better in 
every respect than those three very 
damp pieces of land at the mouth of 
the Elbe. They declined to return, 
and demanded a continuance of sus- 
tenance, according to agreement ; it 
was withheld, when the Saxons at 
once made friends with the old ene- 
mies of the British, the Picts, began 
to turn their arms against the British, 
and to -ravage the country. The 
struggle raged with alternate success, 
when a vigorous effort was made by 
the British, under Guortemir, son of 
their king, who defeated and expelled 
them from the country. For four or 
five years they were kept out, until 
the death of Guortemir, when Hen- 
gist returned with a considerable 
force, and landed in Kent. A decisive 
battle, which terminated in his favour, 
was fought at Crayford, according to 
the Saxon Chronicle, in the year 
457. The entry is as follows :— 
“A.D. 457.—This year Hengist and 
isc, his son, fought against the 
Britons at the place which is called 
Crecganford, and there slew four 
thousand men ; and the Britons then 
forsook Kent, and in great terror fled 
to London.”* This was properly the 
foundation of the kingdom of Kent. 
Hengist made himself king,and chose 
Canterbury as his royal seat. In the 
year 465 the Britons made an attempt 
to dislodge these intruders, but to no 
purpose ; another in 473, when, ac- 
cording to the Chronicle, they fled 
from the Saxons like fire. The ulti- 
mate success of Hengist attracted 
other adventurers, and in the year 
477, just twenty-eight years after his 
landing, a chieftain named Ella ar- 
rived with only three ships, with his 
three sons, Cymen, Wlencing, and 
Cissa, landed on some portion of the 
southern coast, where being met by 
the natives, they fought several bat- 
tles, and at length drove them into a 
place called Andred-Ceaster. The 
struggle went on, and another battle 


* «“ 457,—Her Hengest and Asc his sunu gefuhton with Bryttas on there stowe the is 
gecweden Crecanford and thee ofsiogan feower thusenda wera and tha Bryttas tha forleton 
Centlond and mith myclum ege plugen to Lunden byrig.”—Sax. Chron. 








was fought in 485 at a place called 
Mearcreesburn, in which the Saxons 
were victorious, but sustained a se- 
rious loss. Soon after this event; 
Ella having obtained reinforcements, 
began to lay siege to Andred-Ceaster, 
which was obstinately defended by 
the garrison and inhabitants. The 
Saxons persisted in the siege, and at 
last it fell to them, when, exasperated 
with the persistence of the inhabit- 
ants, they put them all to the sword, 
not leaving a single Briton alive.* 
This was the foundation of South 
Saxony, a kingdom which never be- 
came great, and has, therefore, re- 
ceived very little notice in history. 
Nearly eighteen years rolled by, when 
another descent was made by a band 
of Angles, who were destined ulti- 
mately to absorb all the rest into one 
dominion. In the year 495 Cerdic, 
with five ships, arrived off the coast, 
either at Yarmouth or Southampton, 
it is impossible to ascertain which, 
opinions being divided as to the 
position of the place mentioned in 
the Saxon Chronicle as Cerdics-Ore. 
Cerdic met with a more vigorous op- 

ition than all his predecessors, and 
fad to fight his way inch by inch for 
nearly twenty-four years before he 
could establish his kingdom. In the 
“Saxon Chronicle,” under the year 
514, there is an entry of a second ar- 
rival of West Saxons in three ships, 
under the command of Stuf and 
Whitgar,t who vanquished their op- 
ponents and advanced into the coun- 
try. Previously to thisarrival, Cerdic 
and his son Cynric had fought a great 
battle with the British, in which they 
slew their king, Natan-leod, and up- 
wards of 5,000 men. But the most 
decisive victory was that of Mount 
Badon, near Bath, where the Britons 
had retired. It is said that at this 
juncture they appealed to Arthur, 
Prince of the Silures, for assistance 
against the Saxons, who had be- 
sieged the place. The siege was 
raised in the year 520, and under the 
leadership of Arthur the Saxons were 
for a time routed. This battle of 
Badon is the most clearly authenti- 
cated of the recorded achievements of 
Arthur, about whose name are clus- 
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tered so many legends and mythical 
glories, and of whom we shall here- 
after endeavour to give some reason- 
able account—a version which may 
be fairly entertained as correct, as far 
as the most reliable authorities give 
it, and such as may be received with 
tolerable safety. Cerdic died in 534, 
and his son Cynric succeeded to the 
troublesome task of fighting for his 
throne. For eighty years from the 
time of their first Bi ve did these 
West Saxons fight, until they acquired 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, Bucks, then 
Gloucester and Somersetshire. About 
the year 527, when the West Saxons 
were consolidating their kingdom in 
the south, whole tribes of adventurers 
of that active race, attracted by the 
success of their brethren, who were 
becoming kings and princes in this 
fair island, forsook the precarious life 
of piracy and plunder, landed on the 
eastern coast of Britain, and fought 
their way into the interior. Out of 
these invasions, but not without much 
struggling and many battles, arose 
three new kingdoms—East Anglia in 
575, founded Uffa ; Mercia, 585, 
by Crida ; and East Saxony, or Essex, 
by Erkenwin. During the time of 

engist, the Saxons had endeavoured 
to make a settlement in the north, 
but were so vigorously and obstinately 
resisted, that for many years they 
were unable to do more than take 
the varied fortunes of continual con- 
flict. Nothing approaching a king- 
dom was established in that region, 
until about the year 547, when Ida, a 
Saxon leader, came over with an 
army, subdued the Britons, conquered 
the tract of land now known by the 
names of Northumberland and Cum- 
berland, and it is said some portion 
of Scotland. He then assumed the 
title of King of Bernicia. 

After the death of Ida a division 
took place. [Ella, another Saxon 
leader, left Bernicia, with his follow- 
ers, to seek their fortunes in a different 
direction ; they overran Lancashire 
and a portion of Yorkshire, and Ella 
was made King of Deira, about the 
year 559. Subsequently these two 
subdivisions were united by the 
marriage of Ethelfrid, Ida’s grandson, 


* “Ne wearth ther forthon an Bryt to \afe.”—Sax. Chron., 491. 
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with Acca, Ella’s daughter, and the 
new kingdom destined to be one of the 
most powerful of the Saxon settle- 
ments, took the name of Northum- 
bria. These kingdoms formed what 
is known in history as the Saxon 
Heptarchy, which continued until 
the opening of the ninth century, a 
period of about 400 years from the 
date of their first landing, durin 

which time eighteen kings had nied 
over Kent, eighteen over Wessex, 
twenty-nine in Northumbria, twenty- 
one in Mercia, seventeen in East 
Anglia, fourteen in Essex, but of 
Sussex, the names of two monarchs 
only have reached us. At the open- 
ing of the ninth century, the West 
Saxons were the most powerful of all 
the settlements, and Egbert, their 
king, was considered to be the only 
lineal descendant of the royal race. 
The thrones of the rest had fallen to 
other branches through being left 
vacant by childless kings who had 
taken off their crowns and retired 
into monasteries, or had been slain 
in battle, or by the assassin. It is not 
improbable too that an instinctive 
desire for union was springing up, for 
the Mercians before the time of 
Egbert had striven to acquire the 
sovereignty of the whole kingdom, 
had already absorbed into their 
dominion, East Anglia, and ex- 
acted tribute from Kent and Essex. 
Whilst Egbert was engaged fighting 
the Britons in Cornwall, who appear 
to have been troublesome, even then, 
Bernulf, the Mercian king, made an 
attack upon his dominions, when he 
returned and met the enemy in 
Wiltshire at Wilton, according to the 
Saxon Chronicle. An _ obstinate 
battle terminated in the victory of 
Egbert, who then, according to the 
same authority, sent a portion of his 
army under the command of his son 
Ethelwulf, and the ealdorman Wulf- 
here, to Kent, where they deposéd 
Baldred, the tributary king, and 
drove him to the north of the Thames. 
Having possession of Kent, the king- 
doms of Sussex and Essex soon fell 
to him. East Anglia, which had also 
been tributary to Mercia, sought his 
protection. He then directed his 
arms towards Northumbria, which 
was in so unsettled a state, that upon 
his approach, the people sent messen- 
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gers out to meet him, offering him 
their submission. This event took 
place in the year 827, when, as the 
Saxon Chronicle records, there was 
an eclipse of the moon on the mass- 
night of midwinter. Although Egbert 
had possession of the whole Hep- 
tarchy, yet it is doubtful whether 
he ever assumed the title, or anything 
comTaens to it, of King of England. 

ercia, East Anglia, and Northum- 
bria, were still ruled by kings who 
paid him tribute, and that system 
was continued for some time after his 
death, in fact the question. is still 
unsettled as to whether any of the 
Saxon kings who ruled from Egbert 
to the Conquest were ever crowned as 
kings of England. But before we 
proceed further, it is necessary that 
we should say something about that 
ancient British king who fought and 
fell in the struggle with these Saxon 
invaders in the earliest period of 
their history. The name of King 
Arthur is familiar to everyone, but 
his career has been clothed in such 
clouds of fabulous story, he has been 
so buried in the mystic song of ancient 
bardic poetry, and become so pecu- 
liarly the favourite of myth and 
legend, that it is difficult to divest 
his real existence of these surround- 
ings, nay, his real existence has even 
been denied by some who have given 
up the task of groping amongst the 
songs of Welsh bards, and the dry 
dust of monkish chronicles to ascer- 
tain if any such a being ever existed, 
and what was his real history. That 
there was such a king can scarcely be 
seriously doubted, but that his fame 
as a warrior has been vastly exagger- 
ated by a and chroniclers is cer- 
tain. he authentic facts of his 
history are somewhat like these. 
There was a King Arthur who lived 
in the early part of the sixth century, 
not a king of the whole country, but 
of a province and people called, by 
some the Silures, situate in the south- 
western regions. Gildas, our earliest 
aes historian, speaks of the battle 
of Badon Hill,* near Bath, a retreat 
to which the Britons had fled after 
their defeat by Cerdic, the founder 
of the West Saxon kingdom, who was 
then fighting his way into the heart 
of that part of the country. Gildas 
was forty-four years of age when this 
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battle was fought, and therefore has 
the additional authority of being con- 
temporary with the event he describes. 
It appears that the Britons retired to 
this place, and appealed to Arthur, 
the King of the Silures, who even 
then was looked up to as their 
champion, and had fought many 
battles against the Saxons elsewhere. 
He went to their assistance, and suc- 
ceeded in checking the progress of 
the Saxons, amongst whom he made 

eat slaughter, but in the fight he 
ell, whether in this very battle of 
Badon Hill, which was situated near 
Bath, or on a subsequent occasion 
at Camlan in Cornwall, as cited by 
Usher, it is not quite clear, but there 
is a strong See toee ad that he was 
wounded in the battle of Badon Hill, 
fighting against Cerdic. Nennius, 
the historian, who follows Gildas in 
order, confirms the history of Arthur, 
enumerates the twelve great battles 
which he fought, and says that the 
twelfth battle was at Badon Hill.* 
It is still more probable from the 
accounts we have, verified by several 
historians,t and recorded by an 
eyewitness of the finding the bones of 
Arthur six centuries afterwards in 
Glastonbury Abbey. In the last bat- 
tle that Arthur fought he was mor- 
tally wounded and hurried off the 
field by his soldiers, who carried him 
away from the fight and concealed 
him until they could convey him to 
Glastonbury Abbey, where he was 
well known, having had other deal- 
ings with the monks years before. 
His wounds, however, could not be 
cured, and he died there. The monks 
then buried him very deep in the 
earth for fear of the Saxons, as the 
country around was in a very unset- 
tled state, and the Abbey might be 
in the devastating hands of these 
pegan barbarians at any moment. 

me time after this occurrence his 
wife Guinevera died also, and was 
cdnveyed to Glastonbury, and laid 
upun him. There can be no doubt 
that the fact, or rather the particulars 
of his burial, were kept secret; for 
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although it was always the assertion 
of poetry and tradition, that the great 
British hero lay at Glastonbury, yet 
the exact spot where he reposed was 
unknown, and this obscurity existed 
until the twelfth century, when cir- 
cumstances arose which led to a 
clearing up for ever of the mystery. 
Henry II., during his visits to Wales, 
had heard from the bards of that 
country the traditional belief they had 
that Arthur was buried at Glaston- 
bury, near some pyramids which then 
stood there. On his return from one 
of these visits, he communicated with 
the Abbot, Henry de Soliac, upon the 
subject, and suggested that a strict 
search should be made by digging 
between these pyramids. He also 
told him that the Welsh bards had a 
notion that he was uot buried in a 
stone chest, but in a hollowed oak, 
and more especially very deep in the 
earth forfearof theenemy. The Abbot 
complied with the royal request, a 
day was appointed, and in his pre- 
sence the whole convent assembled to 
witness the investigation. Amongst 
them was Giraldus Cambrensis, from 
whom we have the most minute par- 
ticulars. They turned up the ground 
in every direction between the two 
pyramids already mentioned; and 
after digging for some time, they came 
to a leaden cross, lying on a stone, 
which being brought up to the light 
was found to bear the inscription, 
“Hic jacet sepultus inclytus Rex 
Arthurus in insula Avallonize cum 
Guinevera uxore sua secunda.” Be- 
neath this stone were the remains of 
the queen, enclosed in a stone coffin. 
This was opened, and they saw the 

rofuse golden hair of the queen still 
ying about the remains as perfect as 
if she had only just been buried ; but 
when one of the monks touched it, it 
fell into dust. They then dug lower 
still, until they had reached to the 
depth of sixteen feet, when'they came 
across a huge coffin of hollowed oak, 
as had been described by the Welsh 
bards, and upon its being opened it 
was found to contain bones of an 


* “ Duodecimum bellum fuit in monte Badonis."—Nennins, cap. 63. 
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eformous size. Gtraldus tells us that 
thé shin bote (os tibie) was taken 
out and placed upright against the 
leg of the tallest man present, and it 
reached above his knee by three fin- 
ger lengths.* The skull, he says, was 
of a colossal size, and they counted 
upon it ten or more wounds, all of 
which, save one mortal wound, which 
had caused a great cavity, had cica- 
trized over. The Abbot and monks 
then gathered the remains together, 
and with great solemnity they were 
taken into the church, where a splen- 
didly carved mausoleum, with two 
divisions, was erected for them. At 
the head of this tomb they placed 
the remains of Arthur, and at the 
foot those of his queen, and over them 
were cut these verses :— 


“ Hic jacet Arthurus flos regum, gloria 
regni 
Quem mores probitas commendant laude 
perenni. 


“‘Arthuri jacit hic conjunx tumulata 
seecunda 

Que meritis coelos virtutum prole fe- 
cunda,” 


Here they reposed until the visit of 
Edward I. and his queen to Glaston- 


bury. The shrine was then opened, 
as he wished to see the remains of his 
renowned predecessor, when Edward 
enclosed the bones of Arthur in a rich 
shroud, and the queen did the same 


with those of Guinevera. They were 
then re-enclosed in the tomb which 
was removed and placed before the 
high altar.t So ends the scanty his- 
tory of this marvellous prince ; but 
we must turn from these dead bones 
to the vitality which was infused into 
the constitution of the country by the 
race which succeeded him. As the 
Saxon life and government form the 
very basis of our present system, and 
many of its Jaws and customs still 
linger in some of our most cherished 
institutions, it is necessary that at 
this point we should investigate the 
system of the Saxon government, the 
fabric of its life, and what it did to 
lay the foundations of the law, ‘cus- 
toms, and literature of England. 

We have said that the first mention 
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made of the Saxons in history is made 
by Ptolemy—that is the first mention 
by name; but it is quite clear that 
though not considered of sufficient im- 
portance to receive an especial men- 
tion, yet they are included in the 
general description given us of the 
manners and customs of the ancient 
— of Germany in the history of 

acitus. He mentions their territory 
as part of Germania, in the words 
“Cetera Oceanus ambit, latos sinus 
et insularum immensa spatia com- 
plectens.” These islands, as we have 
already seen by Ptolemy, were inha- 
bited by the people called the Saxons, 
who lived in the same way, and 
followed the same customs, with the 
exception of their seafaring peculia- 
rities, as the other people of Germa- 
nia. We therefore appeal to this 
work of Tacitus, as it is here we shall 
get the very earliest information as to 
the mode of life of that race from 
which we are sprung, and in doing 
so, we shall be able to show how in 
these very earliest times the marked 
peculiarities of the Saxons are to be 
traced. The profound historian of 
the Romansf. tells us that the Ger- 
mani (of whom the Saxons were 
an integral part) were a fierce blue- 
eyed race, with reddish hair and 
huge bodies, just the description given 
by the earliest British historians 
of the Saxons. Their chief weapon 
was a short spear, with a narrow 
but sharp head, adapted for fight- 
ing in close combat or at a dis- 
tance. They wereof a most persistent 
bravery ; to quit the field as long as 
they could stand up again was re- 
garded as a mark of caution rather 
than courage, and in doubtful battles 
they always returned to the charge. 
They chose kings for their nobility 
and leaders for their bravery, but to 
neither kings nor leaders was there 
absolute or even free power (a pecu- 
liarity we shall find attaching to the 
Saxons when they acquired a settle- 
ment in England), and the leaders 
exerted an influence more by example 
than command, by their promptitude, 
and by their being foremost in the 
fight. The greatest incitement to 


amen Os tibie ipsius appositum tibie longissimi viri et juxta pedem terre illius adfixum 
large tribus digitis trans genu ipsius se porrexit.”—Girald. Camb. in Spec. Ecel. 
¢ The whole of this account may be read also in @n ancient book on Glastonbury in 


the Bodleian Library. 
¢ Taciti Germania, sees. 4 to27, 
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them in battle was to fight in close 
propinguity to their women and chil- 
dren, so that they could hear the 
lamentations of the one and the cries 
of the other ; these were their most 
sacred witnesses and their most 
valued applauders ; they took their 
wounds to their mothers and wives, 
who did not fear to treat them, nor to 
bear food and refreshment to the 
warriors on the field—so that in these 
early times even the very women 
were warlike, heroic mothers of hero 
sons. Nay, Tacitus even goes on to 
say that at times when their ranks 
were thinned and men could not be 
found to fill them up, they were filled 
up by women. In minor matters 
they consulted their chiefs, but in 
more important matters there was a 
general consultation, still with a re- 
ference to their chiefs, but they would 
be heard in their own business. That 
voice of the people, or public opinion, 
which in later Saxon institutions has 
such weight, was the dominant power 
in important events even then. To 
these great assemblies they came 
armed. If any proposition were dis- 
approved of, they rejected it with 
murmurs and shouts ; but if it pleased 
them, they struck their spears on their 
shields. The most honoured and de- 
cisive approbation was testified by 
the clash of arms. Traitors and de- 
serters were hanged on trees, and 
the lazy or cowards were put upon 
hurdles and plunged into ponds of 
slime or mire. When a youth was 
old enough, he was publicly endowed 
with arms by his father or some near 
relative ; this was their toga, the 
first acknowledgment of manhood ; 
then he was associated with some 
chief. Among these followers there 
was a great emulation to attain the 
nearest position to the chief, and 
amongst the chiefs there was an 
equal emulation to attract to their 
side large groups of valiant youths, 
who in times of peace formed their 
ornament, and in war were their sup- 
port. There was a strong and sacred 
devotion exacted towards the chiefs 
on the part of these followers. It 
was considered disgraceful to be out- 
done by the chief in bravery on the 
field ; it was a sacred thing to pro- 
tect and defend him, and to ascribe 
all their deeds to his glory ; but the 
most disgraceful thing—a life-long 
disgrace—was to have retired from 
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the ranks alive when their leader had 
fallen, In all this we have the faint 
foreshadowing of that feudal attach- 
ment, the spirit of which is to be 
traced in subsequent Saxon history, 
but whose form as a system was per- 
fected in England under the Normans. 
Domestic matters and the culture of 
the land were committed by these 
early ape ys to the care of their 
women, old men, and the infirm of 
the family. When there was no 
fighting they hunted sometimes, but 
the majority gave way to eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, until they be- 
came dull and inert, and these very 
men, as ‘Tacitus remarks, by a strange 
perversity of nature, loved idleness 
though they hated rest. They are 
accredited with the honour of Ba 
the only race of barbarians who were 
contented with one wife. Sometimes 
the nobles, more from pride of rank 
than licentiousness, took more wives, 
but monogamy prevailed. Aman did 
not look for anything from his wife, 
but gave her the dower. Though 
they were a numerous people, few 
cases of adultery were known among 
them. When a case happened, the 
husband had the right of punishment 
in his own hands ; the woman was 
stripped naked, and with stripes ex- 
pelled from the house and driven 
from the neighbourhood. Homicide 
was punished by a fine of a certain 
number of cattle, and other crimes in 
proportion. Money lending and 
usury were quite unknown among 
them. In funeral rites they were not 
ostentatious. They burned the bodies 
of great men, and preserved their 
ashes ; their arms were burnt with 
them, and sometimes their horses. 
They soon laid aside their tears, but 
not their sorrow ; it was thought be- 
coming in women to grieve, but in men 
to remember. Many of these customs, 
and especially that faint foreshadow- 
ing of feudalism, are to be traced in 
the habits and laws of the Saxon 
government inEngland. Anincident 
recorded in the Chronicle will il- 
lustrate this fact. Cynewulf, King 
of the West Saxons, was once sur- 
rounded in a house where he was 
paying a visit, accompanied by only 
a small band of retainers, by an 


*etheling named Cyneard, who wanted 
the kingdom, being the brother of the 
former king, Sigebert, who was de- 
ynewulf and the Witan. 
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The King, when he perceived them 
surrounding the house, went out and 
endeavoured to cut his way through 
them, fighting bravely until he was 
slain. Cyneard then offered money 
to the retainers to cease from fighting 
and submit to him, but they refused 
to a man, and fought on till they fell. 
When the King’s thanes heard of what 
had happened, they set out for this 
city, where they found the gates shut, 
and Cyneard in possession. A parley 
was held and bribes were offered them 
to submit themselves and acknow- 
ledge the usurper, but to no purpose ; 
they continued fighting at the gates 
until they made their way in, when 
they slew the etheling and all his 
men, except one whoescaped.* Many 
other instances might be given of 
devotion shown by Saxon retainers 
to their chiefs ; it existed naturally 
as a phase of life amongst the earliest 
races in the north of Europe, and 
they carried it with them wherever 
they settled. There was also a for- 
wal contract bound by oath. The 
inferior placed his hands in those of 
his chief, and repeated the following : 
—“By the Lord, I promise to 
faithful and true, to love all that 
thou lovest, to shun all that thou 
shunnest, conformably to the laws of 
God and man, and ever, in will or 
weal, in word or work, to do that 
which thou lovest, provided thou 
hold me as I mean to serve and fulfil 
the conditions to which we agreed 
when I subjected myself to thee and 
chose thy will.” 

The Saxons were divided into two 
great sections of social rank, which 
included other subdivisions to be 
noticed hereafter, the eorl and ceorl 
equivalent to our noble and plebeian ; 
the eorl was a son of one who had 
never been occupied in tilling or 
cultivating the ground, or had en- 
gaged in any of the mechanical arts ; 
they were said to be ethel-born, and 
the title of etheling belonged dis- 
tinctively to the sons of the reigning 
monarch only. All the rest not ethel- 
born, and therefore not eorls, were 
ceorls. he chief man in the state 
was the Cyning or king, head of the 
ethel-born, and first in state rank. 
Generally the eldest son of the 
former monarch, if he were old 
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enough, succeeded, not by absohute 
right, for the hereditary succession 
cherished so jealously by states in 
more advanced stages of civilization 
as a model and precedent for the 
descent of property was often inter- 
rupted and broken off by the Saxons 
if the affairs of the country demanded 
it; were the etheling too young, or 
old enough but too weak, were there 
anyone else of royal blood more 
popular and more powerful, the suc- 
cession was often interrupted, and 
branch families interpolated into the 
royal line. But in any case, even if 
the eldest son of the deceased mon- 
arch were old enough to mount the 
throne, it was an element in the 
Saxon constitution, cherished from 
the olden times when they shouted 
out the name of their chosen leader, 
and lifted him on their shoulders, 
that the king, whoever he may be, 
must be elected by the Witan. No 
degradation could be greater to them 
than to be compelled to obey one in 
whose elevation to command they 
had had no voice. The wife of the 
king was called the queen, and held 
equal rank with her husband, sitting 
beside him on the throne and shar- 
ing his honours, up to the time of 
Brihtric, King of Wessex, whose wife 
was the means of bringing degrada- 
tion upon all her successors. He 
had married Eadburga, the illegiti- 
mate daughter of Offa, King of the 
Mercians, who appears to have been 
a licentious abandoned wretch ; on 
many occasions she procured, through 
her husband’s power, the murder of 
anyone who was distasteful to her 
or who had offended her. On one 
occasion she had prepared a cup of 
poison for a young noble of whose 
intimacy with her husband she was 
jealous. By some mischance Brih- 
tric partook of this cup and died, 
when public indignation being 
aroused against the queen, she was 
compelled to flee to France, and 
Egbert, who had been exiled there, 
was recalled by the nobles to assume 
the kingly office. From that time 
the queen was not allowed equal 
rank with her husband, she was no 
longer queen but “the lady.” The 
Witan abolished the title and de- 
prived her of all the appendages of 
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rofalty. Ethelwulph, the father of 

tifred, when in his old age he mar- 
ried Judith, to whom some say 
Alfred traced all his taste for learn- 
ing, endeavoured to revive the old 
system ventured to place her by his 
side on the throne, which was not 
resisted ; but no recognition of the 
queenly title or rank was ever after- 
wards effected, and though they were 
crowned with their husbands they 
bore no other title than that of “ the 
lady.” The next in rank to the king 
and royal family was the eorl or 
ealdorman, under whose rule was 
placed a shire; on some occasions 
the ealdorman could represent the 
king ; in time of war he had to lead 
the men of his shire to the field. 
The next most clearly defined was 
the thane, of whom there were 
several classes, with different privi- 
leges. It is thought that they held 
their land in return for or on the 
condition of military service. A 
merchant, who had sailed with his 
own wares three times to a foreign 
land was by the act elevated to the 
rank of thane with its privileges. 
The “were” or fine for killing a 
royal thane was £200; for an 
There 
was a class of officers called gereefs, 
who were appointed by the king and 
large landed proprietors to collect 
tolls, receive rents, apprehend male- 
factors, and on occasions to act as 
judges in the courts. The lowest 
class of freedmen, only one step 
above the slaves, were the ceorls; 
they held land by payment of rent. 
He had the power of returning the 
land he rented to his lord whenever 
he pleased, but as long as he paid his 
rent his lord could not eject him. He 
was a freeman and could not be put 
in bonds nor be whipped. If anyone 
bound a ceorl the fine was twenty 
shillings, if he took his life it was 
200 shillings. 

For the administration of justice 
in civil and criminal causes the 
Saxons had three inferior courts—the 
hall-mote, the hundred-mote, and 
the shire-mote. The hall-mote was 
the simplest form of administration, 
such as obtains even in our own 
times in remote country districts) 
where Hodge is taken up to the 
great house to appear before the 
squire. As its name implies, it was 
held in the hall of the lord, Above 


inferior thane, 600 shillings. 
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this simple court was the hundred- 
mote, generally held every month, 
whose jurisdiction extended over a di- 
vision of country called a hundred, and 
sometimes, as occasion required, over 
a larger portion. Then came the 
shire-mote, a still higher court, held 
twice in the year, composed of the 
freeholders who, hearing causes both 
civil and ecclesiastical, were presided 
over by an ealdorman and a bishop, 
who were not the absolute judges, 
being present chiefly to keep order 
and advise; cases were decided by 
the majority of voices. From these 
three inferior courts—the hall-mote, 
hundred-mote, and shire-mote—there 
was an appeal to the king’s eourt, 
which could be held wherever his 
majesty may be present, no case, 
however, could be heard in this 
court which had not previously 
pee through one or two of the 
ower courts, a rule often abused by 
influential people, who had power 
enough to wrest their cause from the 
lower tribunals, where the judgment 
would probably go against them, 
and bring it forward in a more 
favourable arena. Civil actions were 
tried upon testimony. The plaintiff 
produced the best he could, and 
if it proved satisfactory the case 
was decided upon it ; in the event 
of an assertion being made un- 
supported by testimony en either 
side, the party making such assertion 
was put upon his oath, and not only 
so, but had to bring forward others 
of a reputable position who would 
swear as to his character for truth- 
fulness. Here, again, rank claimed 
its privilege ;—the oath of a ——_ 
thane was equal to those of six ceorls ; 
the oath of an ealdorman was equiv- 
alent to that of six thanes; the word 
of a king or an archbishop was sufli- 
cient, being regarded as sacred ; they 
were therefore exempt from the oath. 
But a custom prevailed amongst the 
Saxons in the adjudication of cases 
which approaches very nearly in 
form and wholly in spirit to that 
cherished bulwark of Britigh liberty, 
trial by jury. In the laws of Alfred, 
it is stipulated that if any one accuse 
a king’s thane, the accused, if he will 

urge himself, must take twelve other 

ing’s thanes; and if a thane of lesser 
rank be accused, he must purge him- 
self along with twelve of his equals 
and one king’s thane. In Wilkin’s 
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“Anglo-Saxon Laws” we read it was 
enacted, “If a king’s thane deny this 
{that is the charge], let twelve be 
appointed for him, and let him take 
twelve of his kindred and twelve 
British strangers, and if he fail then, 
let him pay for his breach of law 
twelve half mares; if a landowner 
deny the charge, let as many of his 
equals and as many strangers be 
taken as for a royal thane, and if he 
fail let him pay six half mares ; if a 
ceorl deny it, let as many of his equals 
and as many strangers be taken for 
him as for the others, and if he fail 
let him pay twelve ore for his breach 
of law.” It has been objected to 
this, that these thirty-six people 
were selected for the mere purpose 
of compurgation already alluded to, 
that is of swearing as to the veracity 
of the accused, but such an inference 
is hardly tenable when in each case 
twelve strangers are to be chosen, who 
must have been selected, certainly 
not for the purpose of swearing for 
the accused, not knowing him, but 
rather from being strangers selected 
for the purpose of impartial and un- 
biassed investigation. As we have 
remarked, it was not the form, but it 
was the spirit of trial by jury. Cri- 
minal cases were conducted in much 
,thesamemanner. Thehundred-mote 
assembled; the reeve, with twelve 
thanes, made inquiry into all the 
offences committed within the hun- 
dred ; they were sworn not to foresay 
(present) anyone who was innocent, 
nor to conceal anyone who was 
guilty. A case was sometimes settled 

y their decision, but if the accused 
persisted there were two ways by 
which he might maintain his inno- 
cence—compurgation and the ordeal. 
But we pause to remark how strik- 
ingly similar to the operations of our 
grand jury were those of the Saxon 
reeve and the twelve thanes. Com- 
purgation, as has ulready been inti- 
mated, was the production of testi- 
mony as to veracity. The accused 
swore upon oath that he was inno- 
cent in word and work of the crime, 
and then produced compurgators, 
who swore.that they believed his 
oath to be true—these compurgators 
being his neighbours, or reputable 
people who knew him. The number re- 

uired was regulated by the nature of 
the offence, andif their testimony were 
satisfactory the accused wasacquitted. 
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The ordeal or appeal to the judg- 
ment of God, was a solemn ceremony, 
though open to a great deal of trickery 
and abuse. It was taken from a 
custom prevalent amongst Pagans in 
the most remote ages of history ; al- 
though adopted by Christians, it is 
doubtful if it ever received Papal 
authority, though it did afford ory 
tunities for priestly corruption. The 
only mention of any approach towards 
ecclesiastical sanction of the custom 
occurs in the ninth century, when the 
Council of Mentz enjoined the ordeal 
of the ploughshare to suspected ser- 
vants. Stephen V., the Pope, how- 
ever, wrote to the Bishop of Mentz, 
and condemned it, and Alexander II, 
absolutely forbade it, but it lingered 
in England even up to the last cen- 
tury in the shape of the ducking- 
stool ordeal for witchcraft. A Saxon 
who wished to avail himself of this 
mode of purgation had to give three 
days’ notice to the priest, during 
which time he was to attend ma 
and live only on bread, herbs, an 
water. On the day of trial he re- 
ceived the Eucharist, and swore upon 
the Gospels that he was innocent. 
If the ordeal were by fire it was car- 
ried into the church, the priest and 
accused being there alone; in the 
case of carrying hot iron, a space was 
measured out nine times the length 
of the pews foot, then when the 
required heat had been reached two 
outsiders were admitted, one for the 
accuser and one for the accused, as 
witnesses to the fact ; then twelve 
others as spectators of the ceremony. 
Holy water was sprinkled upon all of 
them, and a short service read. The 
iron was then removed from the fire, 
and placed upon a supporter at the 
eud of the distance measured out. 
The hand of the accused was then 
sprinkled with holy water, when he 
walked to the spot, took up the burn- 
ing mass, carried it one-third of the 
distance, threw it down, ran up to 
the altar, where the priest bound up 
his scorched limb, and sealed it. On 
the third day after this ceremony the 
bandage was removed, and if the 
hand was healed the accused was 
acquitted of the charge, if not he 
was pronounced guilty. There were, 
however, many forms of ordeal. The 
accused might be required to remove 
a heavy substance with his naked 
arm from boiling water, or to walk 
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barefooted over red hot ploughshares, 
but in all cases the ceremony was 
conducted with the same solemnity. 

The great national council of the 
Saxons was called the Witanagenot, 
or the Witan. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to ascertain accuratel 
its constitution ; its members are all 
spoken of as men of rank, and most 
probably included bishops, abbots, 
ealdorman, and thanes. Every mea- 
sure of national importance was de- 
bated here, the laws received its 
sanction, and the succession of the 
Crown depended upon its approval. 
The voice of the Church was never 
absent from its deliberations, so that 
the right of British prelates to sit 
and vote in the national assembly 
was one of the principles of the ear- 
liest regular form of government, not 
derived from Norman laws, but from 
that time long before when the Saxon 
archbishop, bishop, and abbot took 
their seats three times a year* in the 
Saxon Witan. 

There was something especially re- 
ligious in all Saxon constitutions— 
the Church had a voice in the king’s 
election. At his coronation, when the 
archbishop administered the oath to 
him, the first thing he was called upon 
to swear was to uphold the Church 
—‘“‘In the name of Christ, I 
promise three things to the Christian 

ople, my subjects. First, that the 
Bhureh of God, and all the Christian 
people, shall always preserve true 
peacethrough our arbitration. Second, 
that I will forbid rapacity and all 
iniquities, to every condition. Third, 
that I will command equity and 
mercy in all judgments, that to me 
and to you the gracious and merciful 
God may extend His mercy.”+ When 
the Saxons became Christians they 
treated their women in a different 
manner from what they had done 
when Pagans. Woman was elevated 
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to a higher position, both in the do- 
mestic and social circles under the 
Saxons, than ever she was in. subse- 
quent ages by chivalry. Her elevation 
was more real—it was a moral eleva- 
tion, not a superficial flattery. She 
was admitted into the Church, where 
she might hold a high position—a 
position equal to a mitred abbot. She 
might be a possessor of property, of 
which she had the right of disposi- 
tion. When a man of any position 
married a woman he was bound to 
make a settlement upon his wife. 
This was not finally completed, how- 
ever, until the morning after marriage, 
and for that reason it was called the 
“morgen gife,” or “morning gift.” 
The origin of the question in our ma- 
trimonial service, “‘ Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man ?” 
may be traced to Saxon times, for 
every Saxon lady had a “ mundbora,”’ 
or guardian, without whose consent 
she could not be married. The Saxons 
regarded matrimony as a holy estate ; 
death alone could part the married. 
A man might put away his wife, 
“‘fornicationis causa,’ but he must 
not marry again during the divorced 
wife’s lifetime.t A layman, who was 
a widower, or a widow might marry 
again, but the Church, though it did 
not prevent such marriages, only 
tolerated them, and at the ceremony 
the blessing was withheld. The 
“wakes,” so well known in Ireland, 
were once a religious rite amongst the 
Saxons in England. A man, when 
he died, made some provision for 
what was. called his “soul-shot ;’§ 
that was money for his funeral ser- 
vices, and prayers for the repose of 
his soul. The friends of the deceased 
gathered round his body and spent 
the night in prayer. But this pious 
custom became abused, as we may 
learn from an old Saxon homily.|| 





where we are told that “some men 


* The Witan assembled at Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas. 

t+ A copy of the coronation oath, as administered by Dunstan to Ethelred, at Kings- 
ton, transcribed, as it is said, ‘‘acef be scefe”—word by word, is bound up with the 
contemporary life of Dunstan in the Cottonian MSS.—Cleopatra, B. xiii., fo. 56. 

t Decreed by the Council of Hertford.—Conc. Her. can. 10; Spelman, I., 153; and 


Wilkin’s Concilia, I., 45. 


§ It is not improbable that the slang phrase “ to pay the shot ” may be derived from 


this word. With the Saxons, payments were called “ shot.” 


Church-shot were tithes ; 


soul-shot was the provision for a man’s burial and prayers for his soul, &c. 
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drink at a dead man's wake, all 
through the night, very improperly, 
and provoke God with their idle 
talk, when no drinking party is 
suitable for a wake, but only holy 
prayers.” One more institution we 
must notice, which existed amongst 
the Anglo-Saxons almost through the 
whole course of their history, and 
obstinately resisted even the influence 
of Christianity—the institution of 
slavery. It has been computed that 
two-thirds of the population were 
slaves, but that must be regarded as 
including the tillers of the soil or 
serfs. There were two classes of 
slaves—the domestic and the rustic ; 
but the master had not absolute 
power over them. If he wounded a 
slave, knocked out an eye or a tooth, 
the slave by that act recovered his 
liberty. They were bought and sold 
openly in the markets, much to the 
scandal of Christendom. The price 
of aslave was generally four times 
thatof an ox. Neither had the master 

ower over the life of his slave ; if 

e killed him he had to pay a fine to 
the king. However, the condition 
of this servile people was much mo- 
dified under the rule of Alfred. Still 
the traffic prevailed almost up to the 
time of the Conquest. The Bristol mer- 
chants appear to have been the most 
persistent, for in the life of Wulstan,* 
who was Bishop of Worcester about 
the year 1000, we are told that the 
men of Bristol were then in the habit 
of exporting slaves to be sold abroad. 
Their agents went all over the country 
buyingslaves, more especially females, 
for whom the highest prices were 
given. They were then shipped from 

ristol to Ireland, where they found a 
ready market. The good Bishop of 
Worcester resolved on making a holy 
crusade against this vile trattic, and 
for years he used to visit Bristol and 
stay there for months at a time, to 
preach against those who supported 
and followed the unholy trade. His 
endeavours were blessed with success; 
the merchants at length assembled in 
their guild and formally bound them- 
selves to abandon the custom. Their 
determination appears to have been 
maintained, for we are told that one 
of them who tried afterwards to vio- 
late his promise, was punished with 
the loss of his eyes. The foundation 
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of. the Anglo-Saxon Church we have 
already delineated ; it is but fair to 
add as an historical fact that after 
the amalgamation of the two—the 
ancient British Church and that of 
the Roman mission, both parties 
laboured nobly to bring the whole 
nation over to the Christian faith. 
National distinctions were lost sight 
of in their ardent devotion to rescue 
the Saxon from paganism; and a 
marvellous truth in history well 
worthy of contemplation, ‘is the 
readiness with which the Saxon 
heart beat its response to the bold 
simplicity of the gospel of Christ, and 
forsook the blind oaks of pagan- 
ism. There were many things in 
Christianity which found a ready 
echo in the Saxon soul, its sublime 
generosity, in opening its portals to 
all mankind without distinction—the 
spirit of emancipation which pervaded 
it, emancipation from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God—its broad fra- 
ternal principle, by which men were 
equalized into the common relation- 
ship of brethren, and without favour 
or distinction, the king and the ceorl, 
the ethel-born and the rude, the rich 
man and the poor, all gathered toge- 
ther under the ample shelter of the 
Fatherhood of God—the ennobling 
self-reliance of its teachings and its 
example—making its way in the 
world against all obstacles and oppo- 
sition, by the power of its own truth, 
and independent of all human aid. 
Coming amongst them, barbarians 
and enemies as they were, boldly, yet 
without arms, and placing the cross 
in their midst, inviting them to enlist 
themselves under the leadership of 
Him who was its great head and 
founder. All these things met with 
a response in the Saxon heart, and 
when the priests of this religion un- 
folded to their listening ears the 
glorious tale of Christ’s career upon 
earth, his gentleness, love, simplicity, 
and yet boldness to the end, they 
drank in the truth with the eager- 
ness of thirsty souls. This was a 
religion well fitted for them—it was 
a religion for freed men, and the 
rugged untamed spirit of the pagan 
Saxon soon lay vanquished by the 
power of the gospel of Christ. King- 
dom after kingdom embraced the new 


* Wulstani Vita Ang., Sacra, ii., 258. 
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and better faith, allured by the in- 
fluence of Christian wives, or converted 
by the eloquence of Christian emis- 
saries. The work of Augustine and 
Paulinus was supported by the gentler 
influence of Bertha and Ethelburga. 
Before a century had elapsed from 
the time of Augustine’s mission, 
every kingdom of the Heptarchy had 
forsaken the lifeless gods of the Nor- 
thern mythology, and embraced the 
only true and living faith. As the 
number of converts increased, and 
the churches multiplied, bishoprics 
were founded all over the country, 
subject as regards discipline and 
whatever affected the economy of the 
church, to the primacy of Canterbury. 
Originally when a bishop died, the 
clergy and laity of the diocese as- 
sembled together, and by their united 
suffrages elected his successor accord- 
ing to the custom of the most ancient 
times, a custom savouring of apostolic 
simplicity, but destined to be over- 
turned by the hand of power, as in 
another place we shall have to show. 
The bishop elect was then introduced 
to the other bishops of the province, 
to be examined as to his fitness, and 
to be consecrated to his duties. He 
was questioned as to his belief in the 
doctrines of Christianity, his general 
ability for the office to which he was 
chosen, and then a solemn declara- 
tion was required from him that he 
would faithfully discharge his duties, 
and be subject to his metropolitan. 
Of obedience to Rome there is not 
the slightest mention in these early 
ceremonies of episcopal consecration, 
that was certainly never an apostolic 
injunction, nor a post-apostolic prac- 
tice, but a later human interpolation, 
for it is only first discovered to be 
used in the consecration of English 
bishops in the formulas of subsequent 
centuries. Of the inferior clergy there 
were seven orders: the ostiary, who 
kept the church doors; the reader, 
who read in the church,and sometimes 
preached ; the exorcist, who adjured 
evil spirits; the accolyte, who held 
the candle atthereading of the Gospel, 
or the hallowing of the Eucharist ; 
the sub-deacon, who carried the ves- 
sels to the deacon ; the deacon, whose 
office it was to wait upon the priest, 
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to place the offerings upon the altar, 
and to read the Gospel ; and lastly, 
the officiating priest. Both bishops 
and priests were closely examined as 
to their piety and scriptural know- 
ledge before consecration, and they 
entered upon their duties with the 
solemn assurance, and worked all 
through life awed by the terrible re- 
sponsibility, that on the day of judg- 
ment, every priest would have to lead 
his flock in person before the throne 
of God.* 

Space forbids us to examine into 
the rise and development of Saxon 
literature; meagre as it was, it is 
worthy of investigation, as it fixed 
the language which has formed the 
basis of modern English, but that 
investigation will be found in another 
part of this work, which will treat 
upon monastic literature generally. 
Next to Bede, there lived in Saxon 
times one who not only gave the 
greatest impetus to Saxon literature, 
but stands out upon the page of his- 
tory as the pioneer of his country’s 
progress, and the greatest man of his 
times. A sketch of Saxon life in 
England would be very incomplete 
without considerable notice of the 
marvellous career and noble deeds of 
Alfred. 

As the modern traveller is hurried 
along upon the Great Western iron 
road of England, he is halted occa- 
sionally at a quiet rural spot, sur- 
rounded by fair smiling meadows, 
dotted with clusters of trees—a truly 
English scene, with flocks grazing in 
the distance, snug homesteads, and 
ploughed fields. The little town 
which lies surrounded with these 
aspects of agricultural life,is Wantage, 
not an important place by any means, 
aquiet, snug, unassuming town, slum- 
bering away its peaceful existence 
undisturbed by the noisy riot of this 
busy age, save by the wild rush of 
life which tears by in its vicinity, 
and which only halts there occasion- 
ally to put down or take up some 
rash adventurer who has left its rustic 
silence for the crowd-trodden pave- 
ments of London. And out of the 
thousandsof Englishmen whoare con- 
tinually passing and repassing this 
little Berkshire town, how few are 
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there who are aware of the historic 
importance of the spot, so little is the 
early history of the country known to 
a race proud beyond all others of its 
well earned glories, Far away in the 
remote distance of the past, when the 
great Charlemagne had been in his 
grave but a few years, and his grand- 
children were in open war with their 
father for his possessions; when the 
dissensions between the Greek and 
Latin Churches were first becoming 
serious; before the Normans had ob- 
tained a footing in France, before 
their vessels had appeared on the 
Seine, or Rouen had been plundered, 
this little Saxon town was a royal 
residence, and became the cradle of 
one of the greatest hero kings of 
ancient or modern times. There lived 
at this spot ar. son of 
the renowned Egbert. A strange 
monarch, half monk, half warrior, he 
had been driven into the field to 
active fighting by his heroic father, 
supported and even accompanied in 
that expedition by Ealstan, the mili- 
tant Bishop of Sherborne; on the 
other hand, his own inclinations and 
the influence of Swithin drew him 
towardsthe Church. Ithas beensaid 
that he was dragged out of a monas- 
tery with a shaven crown, and the 
monk’s cowl on his back to put on the 
purple of royalty and grasp the un- 
settled sceptre of England. In old 
chronicles he is spoken of by various 
ecclesiastical titles, monk, presbyter, 
deacon, bishop, and even cardinal, 
but it still remains doubtful if he ever 
bore any of these titles. About the 
year 830, when king, he had married 
Osburga, the daughter of his cup- 
bearer, who was, however, of good 
birth, being descended from the re- 
nowned brothers, Stuf and Whitgar, 
who helped to found the West Saxon 
kingdom. She is said to have been a 
woman of extraordinary piety* and 
domestic virtue, caring little for the 
glories of her husband’s court, but de- 
voting herself and her energies to her 
children and her home—a true Saxon 
mother ; in a word, she was the mo- 
ther of Alfred. The precise day of 
Alfred’s birth is not known, but it is 
supposed to have been soon after 
Christmas or New Year’s Day, and 
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about the year 849. He was the 
youngest child ; three sons had pre- 
ceded him, Ethelbald, Ethelbert, and 
Ethelred,and adaughter, Ethelswitha. 
Alfred appears to have drawn all 
hearts to him, even as an infant ; he 
was the pet of his mother, the favour- 
ite of his father, and old Saxon bal- 
lads sing of him as England’s darling. 
It appears that in youth his education 
was much neglected ; according to 
his own account, he was twelve years 
old before he began to learn to read, 
and he had passed the age of man- 
hood before he had learned to write, 
or to read Latin. This arose not 
from wanton neglect, but from the 
custom of the times. The education 
of a Saxon youth, even if a prince of 
the reigning house, was for the field 
unless especially destined for the 
Church. But there was one influence 
more powerful than all others under 
which the boyhood of Alfred was 
nurtured, and that influence, if it did 
not develop his intellect, trained his 
heart, inspired him with an ambition 
for intellectual pursuits, and filled his 
mind with a love for the noble and 
the true. It was the delight of Os- 
burga to teach her favourite child to 
repeat after her the old Saxon bal- 
lads of her race, and to watch the 
kindling imagination of the youth as 
thecharm of the heroic strain fastened 
itself upon his mind. What a great 
uncancelled debt does the world owe 
to the silent, patient labours of its 
good mothers! An incident is re- 
corded of this worthy matron, which 
gives us a glimpse of the childhood of 
Alfred and his home life. One day 
she was sitting surrounded by her 
children, who had been probably 
listening to some tale of Norse adven- 
ture, when she showed them a beau- 
tiful book filled with Saxon poetry, 
and said, “I will give this to the one 
who shall learn it first.”+ Alfred at- 
tracted by the glittering illuminations 
of the book, ran up to his mother and 
said, “Wilt thou really give this 
book to him who willlearn it?” His 
mother, smiling, told him she would, 
when he took it from her, ran to his 
teacher, who by reading its contents 
to him, impressed them upon his 
eager mind in a very short time, when 


* “ Religiosa nimium femina, nobilis ingenio, pepe d ap ender rng 


+ This anecdote is 


related by Asser, the friend of 
he had it, by Florence of Worcester, and other historians. 


from whose lips, doubtless, 
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he delighted his mother by repeating 
them to her from memory. There is 
no clear account of this good mother’s 
death, but she must have died before 
the year 856, because in that year 
Ethelwulph, though an old man, 
married again. In the year 853 
Alfred was sent to Rome by his 
father, probably from some secret 
wish that this favourite child should 
be his successor, for we find that Leo 
IV. received him warmly, and actually 
anointed him as king. Two years 
after this he paid another visit to the 
Holy City, accompanied by his father, 
and on their return through France, 
they staid for eleven months on a 
visit to Charles the Bald, the result 
of which was a marriage between the 
old king and Judith, the daughter of 
Charles, then only thirteen years of 
age. This marriage took place on 
the Ist October, 856, and then they 
returned to England, just in time, 
however, to find Ethelbald in open 
rebellion against his father on account 
of this match; but the joy of the 
people at the sight of their king 
turned the tide of feeling. Still a 
division of the kingdom was the 
consequence, when Ethelbald had 
Wessex and his father retained Kent 
and the other portions. Two years 
after Ethelwulph died, and was buried 
at Winchester. It has been asserted 
by some historians that it was to 
Judith Alfred owed his intellectual 
training. It is not impossible that 
she may have influenced him, but it 
is scarcely probable, from the fact of 
her being little more than a child 
herself when Ethelwulph married her. 
Also, it is asserted that she left the 
kingdom and returned home in dis- 
grace about the year 860. After the 
death of her husband, who was suc- 
ceeded by Ethelbald, she, to the great 
scandal of the Church, married him, 
the son of her husband. He, how- 
ever, died in 860, when she returned, 
so that it is hardly probable that the 
influence of a young lady of seventeen 
could have been very great during her 
short stay in England over the open- 
ing mind of Alfred. To Ethelbald 
succeeded Ethelbert, with whom Al- 
fred was then residing, and died in 
866, when again Alfred gave way,to 
his brother, Ethelred, who, as the 
Danes were assuming a threatening 
aspect, was allowed to fill the vacant 
throne. Alfred made no objection, 
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and even went to reside with his 
brother. In the year 868, when in 
his twentieth year, he was betrothed 
to Ethelswitha, a daughter of the 
Earl of the Gaini ; they were married 
in Mercia, and returned to Ethelred’s 
court, when in a short time mes- 
sengers came from the bride’s friends 
informing them that the Danes were 
in the field and must be met at once. 
The happiness of Alfred's honeymoon 
was disturbed by the shrill trump of 
war, and the two brothers prepared 
for the terrible emergency. The 
one leaving his kingdom and the 
other his bride, placed themselves 
at the head of the army, and 
marched as far as Nottingham, but 
could not get a pitched battle; a 
sort of truce was declared, and they 
returned. But in a short time the 
Danes, who were very wary in the 
field, had reinforcements. Another 
division landed at Lindsay, in Lin- 
colnshire, from the Humber, pillaged 
the cloister of Bardney, slew all its 
inmates, and burnt the building down. 
The Ealdorman Algar gathered an 
army together which was reinforced 
even by a detachment of men sent by 
the monastery of Croyland under the 
command of a bold lay-brother. They 
met the enemy at Kesteven, and a 
fierce battle ensued. In the first 
brunt of the fight three of the Danish 
leaders were killed, but reinforce- 
ments appeared during the night, and 
the Saxons were panic-stricken, many 
fled, and before daybreak, only cne 
quarter of his forces remained to 
Algar. Early in the morning, the 
Cliristian leaders, after partaking of 
the Sacrament, led out their men and 
marshalled them into a solid mass, 
when by linking their bucklers toge- 
ther, they offered a good resistance to 
the charges of the enemy. They con- 
tinued to offer this passive resistance 
all day, though exposed to a sharp 
shower of arrows and repeated onsets, 
until the Danes, tired and exhausted, 
with their endeavours to break them, 
feigned a retreat, when the Christians, 
against the advice of their leaders, 
broke through their ranks, and fol- 
lowed in pursuit. As soon as they 
were scattered, the Danes turned upon 
them, fought them in detail, and slew 
nearly every man, only a few young 
men managed to escape into an ad- 
joining wood. Algar, the leaders, the 
brave men were all dead. These 
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youths pushed on as fast as they 
could to give warning to the monks 
of Croyland Abbey, one of the finest 
monasteries in that part of the coun- 
try. They arrived there just as Abbot 
Theodore and the brethren were at 
their matin vigils, with tears and sobs 
they rush into the church ; the ser- 
vice is suspended, and the Abbot and 
convent listen breathlessly to the 
hurried tale of these men, that all 
their companions were slaughtered, 
and the heathens, drunk with Chris- 
tian blood, were hurrying on to their 
holy place. Theold Abbot, when he 
had recovered from the horror of the 
news, selected some of the oldest 
monks and young children to remain 
with him, thinking that whatever 
happened they would not slaughter 
the defenceless; the rest of the bre- 
thren he ordered to make their escape 
to the adjoining fens. They set out, 
taking with them many of the most 
precious relics, all the jewels and 
valuables ; filled a boat with every- 
thing that could be gathered in 
the time and reached the wood of 
Ancarig, where they remained con- 
cealed for four Sayer tem priests and 
about thirty monks. After they had 
set out, Abbot Theodore, and those 
who remained with* him put on their 
sacred vestments, went into the choir 
of the church, and performed the re- 
gular hours of the divine office ; then 
mass was celebrated, and at the very 
instant when the Abbot and _ his 
assistants had partaken of the Com- 
munion, the wild shouts of the hea- 
then were heard ; in one moment they 
were in the church, and in another 
moment Abbot Theodore fell, smitten 
down by the ruthless hand of one of 
their leaders, smitten down in_ his 
sacred robes, at the foot of the altar. 
His assistants were seized and be- 
headed, and the others, as_ they 
endeavoured to rush out of the build- 
ing, were seized, tortured to reveal 
where the treasures were, and then 

ut to death. Asker, the Prior, met 

is death in the vestry, and Lethwyn, 
the Sub-Prior, in the refectory. When 
the work of slaughter was over, the 
Danes, exasperated at finding no 
treasures, broke open all the shrines 
of the saints, piled up the bones, set 
fire to them ; then to the church, and 
then to the monastery and all its 
buildings. For seven days the con- 
flagration raged until what had been 
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one of the most renowned abbeys in 
the kingdom, with its chure} . its 
shrines, its valued relics, its boo 

was all consumed, its busy life stilled, 
and no trace of it to be found, buta 
smouldering mass of charred timbers, 


fallen pillars, end half shattered 
walls, When this terrible work was 


done, the heathen marched on to 
Medeshampsted, another renowned 
monastery, known afterwards as 
Peterborough ; they met with some 
resistance at first, but soon overcame 
it, broke their way in, and one of their 
leaders was killed in the breach. The 
other was so enraged against the 
monks, that he ordered every man 
to be slain who was found wearing 
that garb. Another carnage took 
place, not a monk escaped ; all were 
slain, the altars overthrown, the mo- 
numents broken to pieces, the large 
library consumed, charters torn up, 
relics scattered about, trodden under 
foot, and the whole place, after a con- 
flagration which lingered for fifteen 
days, burned to the ground. They 
then marched on towards a nunnery 
at Ely, where they slew all the women 
and destroyed the place. On they 
went through the _ panic-stricken 
country, their course marked by 
bloodshed and conflagrations, until 
they reached the territories of the 
West Saxons, when a pitched battle 
was fought, both Alfred and Ethelred 
being present in the field, and through 
the bravery and activity of the former 
the Danes were thoroughly routed. 
Some time afterwards, when addi- 
tional reinforcements had arrived, they 
made another onslaught, and at Mer- 
ton the Saxons were defeated. Soon 
after this calamity Ethelred died, and 
his bones were conveyed to Wimborne 
Minster, as Sherborne, where the West 
Saxon monarchs lay, was in the hands 
of the enemy. Alfred then, in or 
about the year 871, succeeded to the 
throne, but there is no account extant 
of any formalities.or ceremonies of his 
coronation. The country was in a 
most disturbed state, and the new 
king had to leave his brother's grave, 
put on his sword, and fight for his 
own crown. That crown he lost after 
a long and bravely maintained strug- 
gle; everything was in confusion, 
monasteries were pillaged and de- 
stroyed, churches were rifled, the 
monks fled from the country, the 
nobles hid themgelves, and Alfred, 





with a few followers, found a shelter 
in the wilds of Somersetshire, where 
he awaited in patience the hour of 
his delivery. Most of the romantic 
anecdotes connected with the Alfred 
of legend, relate to this period, more 
especially that well-known adventure 
with the neatherd’s wife ; not an im- 
ible, nor an improbable thing, 

ut unfortunately for its authenticity, 
not once mentioned by Saxon autho- 
rities, fond as they were of everything 
connected with the memory of “ Eng- 
land’s darling,” as they called him. 
In the year 878, Alfred, whom the 
Danes thought dead, re-appeared sud- 
denly from his hiding-place, in Somer- 
setshire, followed by an army, 
attacked the Danes, and defeated 
them. They then withdrew to Chip- 
mham, which Alfred besieged for 
‘ourteen days, whem hunger brought 
the enemy to submission and they 
promised to quit the kingdom. Sub- 
sequently another outbreak took place, 
and then came a long peace, during 
which the excellencies of Alfred’s 
genius and character manifested them- 
selves. He made it his practice to 
travel about in his kingdom, staying 
at different places for some time ; he 
compiled his code of laws, with the 
advice and assistance of the wise men 
of the kingdom ; and he re-organized 
the administration of justice. Inthe 
year 880, when the Pagans were in 
possession of London, he made a vow 
that if they were defeated he would 
send an embassy with gifts to the 
Christian Churches in the remote 
East. A belief obtained amongst the 
Saxons that St. Thomas had planted 
Ohurches in India,* which receives 
some confirmation from the fact that 
when the Mahometans spread their 
religion towards the East, they found 
Christian Churches there. London, 
however, was recovered, and Alfred 
fulfilled his vow.t An active inter- 
course was maintained with foreign 
countries, and we learn from Asser 
that he had seen letters and presents 
sent to Alfred from the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. Amongst the wise and 
learned who surrounded the person of 
Alfred, whose advice he sought, and 
who were his active assistants in his 
benevolent works, were Werefrjth, 
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Bishop of Worcester; Plegmund, 
whom he elevated to the throne of 
Canterbury ; Ethelstan, Werewulf, 
and last, but not least, his devoted 
friend Asser, who has left a most in- 
teresting biography of him to poste- 
rity, from whose pages we glean many 
of the incidents of our narrative. 
Asser tells us he was invited to the 
court of the renowned Saxon king in 
the year 884. It was then the 
gathering point of all the learning of 
the kingdom. He had been a monk 
of St. David's, but had attracted the 
notice of Alfred, who pressed him to 
come to court, made him his most 
intimate friend, and consulted him 
on everything. A fitter man could 
not have been found to enjoy the 
friendship of such a monarch as 
Alfred. By their united endeavours 
schools and monasteries spring up in 
all directions, the educational part of 
which fell under the administration 
of Asser. Newminster Hyde Abbey, 
which Alfred’sfather had commenced, 
was completed; a monastery was 
built in Athelney by Alfred, also a 
nunnery at Sherborne, where he 
placed his daughter, Ethelgiva, as 
Abbess ; and his wife founded another 
nunnery at Winchester, to which she 
might retire if she’survived her hus- 
band. A new life seemed to awaken 
under the influence of this good king. 
He had felt the want of early educa- 
tion bitterly himself; it had caused 
him many a weary night’s vigil, when 
battling against his own ignorance, 
and he longed for the diffusion of 
knowledge amongst his people of all 
classes. In his own works he has 
expressed a wish that all the free- 
born youth of his dominions might be 
taught at least sufficient to enable 
them to read the Scriptures in their 
native tongue—a noble sentiment for 
a monarch of the ninth century, and 
a member of a Church which was 
destined to be overturned before that 
wish could be accomplished. As ‘an 
author he has left an imperishable 
name behind him. This man, who 
could not read until his twelfth year, 
and began to learn Latin at twenty 
became an indefatigable translator of 
Latin authors, and not a mere trans- 
lator, but a commentator, as whole 


* In the Cottonian MSS., Caligula, A xiv., is a life of St. Thomas in Anglo-Saxon, 
where he is represented as being sent on a mission to India. 
+ Saxon Chron, 888: 
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passages of his own reflections, inter- 
spersed in his translations, will show. 
He had a great love of compiling. 
It was his practice to get Asser to 
read favourite works to him, and to 
enter choice passages in a book, which 
grew until it contained the gist of his 
reading and the gems of his own 
thought. That book was his constant 
companion ; he carried it in his bosom, 
and has testified to the consolation it 
was to him in the hour of sadness and 
misfortune. One of the great Latin 
works he rendered in Anglo-Saxon 
was Boethius, “De Consolatione Philo- 
sophia,” which contains also many 
of his own reflections. This work, 
which abounds with the most elevated 
thought, expressed in language whose 
calm beauty has elicited the admira- 
tion of all ages, and finds admirers in 
the world still, belongs to the period 
when the Roman tongue was dege- 
nerating—to that age when learnin 
was lost in the darkness which close 
over the world after the great barba- 
rian migration. Boethius had beena 
consul and a senator in the court of 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth, who, grow- 
ing jealous of him, imprisoned him 
and put him to a cruel death. From 
the prison of this unfortunate scholar, 
written uhder the terrible apprehen- 
sion of death, issued the “‘ De Conso- 
latione Philosophiz,” the last ray of 
light which fell upon the darkness of 
the middle ages from the sunset of 
Roman glory. This translation of 
Alfred is much praised by the chro- 
niclers, and has come down to us in 
two ancient manuscripts.* 

His next literary work was the 
translation of Orosius’ “Chronicle of 
the World,” a book which arose out 
of the literary friendship of two great 
men, St. Augustine, the Father, and 
Orosius. Augustine was engaged upon 
his great treatise, ‘‘ De Civitate Dei,” 
and he persuaded his friend Orosius 
to write a companion work to it, in 
the shape of a history to support the 
ubject of his own labours, which was 
to refute the charge brought against 
the Church by Pagans, that Chris- 
tianity had caused the fall of the 
Roman Empire. Like the Anglo- 
Saxon Boethius, this version of Oro- 
sius abounds with the interpolated 
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reflections of Alfred himself. Then 
he did the same with the “ Eeclesias- 
tical History” of Bede, but wisely 
refrained from adding to the text of 
that historian matter of his own. 
He also translated Gregory’s “ Regula 
Pastoralis,” a book regarded as so 
great an authority in ecclesiastical 
matters that every bishop in the 
kingdom had a copy. To this book 
Alfred prefixed an original introduc- 
tion, stating his object for studying 
and translating it. William of 
Malmesbury says that he died whilst 
engaged on atranslation of the Psalms, 
and about the same period it was as- 
serted that he had translated other 
portions of Scripture, and even the 
whole Bible ; but we must bear in 
mind that the silence of Saxon autho- 
rity, though it does not disprove the 
truth of these assertions, made three 
centuries after, tends however to throw 
a doubt upon them. The art of 
measuring time by means of candles 
has been attributed to him, as also 
the invention of horn lanterns to 

rotect these candles from the wind. 

en years of peace were thus occupied, 
when the Danes once more invaded 
the country under Hastings, and 
Alfred was compelled to lay aside his 
pen and gird on the sword. They 
were repelled, but returned to the 
struggle, when the indefatigable 
monarch resolved upon meeting them 
upon their own element ; ships were 
built in which he put to sea, fought 
the enemy, and if he did not wholly 
defeat them, erushed their strength, 
Of the last four years of his life there 
is no record, and history is also silent 
as to the mode of his death, We 
are spared the pain of contemplating 
the sorrowful termination of a career 
which had been glorious and good. 
We have the life with all its vicissi- 
tudes, its struggles, its triumphs, its 
bravery on the field and its gentle- 
ness in the study. We have Alfred 
living, but at his death the historic 
muse laid down her pen. What more 
remains of Saxon history after the 
death of Alfred, embraces a final 
struggle with the Danes, who ulti- 
mately ruled the country for some 
years ; when the Saxon line was once 
more restored, only to be overturned 





* One in the Cottonian MSS., Otho, A vi., sec. 10, almost destroyed by fire, and the 


other at Oxford, in the Bodl. MSS., 180, sec. 12, 


It has been published also—the Saxon 


text of Alfred, and an English version in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 
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by an invading deluge of another 
adventurous race, who, as it marched 
through the country, reiterated upon 
Saxon people, upon Saxon institutions, 
and, though Christians, upon Saxon 
churches, the same scenes of violence 
and spoliation as did the Pagan 
Saxons upon the first phase of British 
Christianity. Many other points 
might have been touched upon, some 
perhaps more important than what 
we have selected, but space forbids 
us to go more deeply into this exa- 
mination of Saxon history, though it 
is a subject towards which the atten- 
tion of Englishmen is being directed. 
In the shady evening of life the mind 
returns fondly to the scenes of early 
youth, and so in the advanced ages 
of national maturity, it is but the 
operation of the same natural feeling 
to revert to the infancy of the State, 
and trace out the gradual stages of its 
development. More especially should 
this be the duty of the historian to 
guide him in the mazes of investiga- 
tion. It is the bent given to national 
action and character in the earliest 
times which brings about those 
extraordinary events in after centu- 
ries, whose causes so often baffle the 
historical investigator. And thus it 
is that by going back through the 
vast superstructure of the English 
constitutiun, through traces of periods 
of conflict, through works of Puritan 
zeal, Stuart folly, Tudor power, and 
the embellishments of Norman in- 
fluence, we come to this broad Saxon 
foundation upon which it all rests, 
its liberty, its power, and its genius. 
A marvellous influence which has 
pervaded the whole system in all 
phases of its existence. For lon 
years was that Saxon spirit trample 
under foot by Norman warriors, but 
even then, ever and anon, it raised 
its voice and arm against the op- 
pressor—it lay dormant but not dead, 
for it re-appeared in the world in the 
rson 0 Wickliffe, the first great 
Saxon after the Norman spoliation. 
From that time it may be said to have 
gained the upper hand over the Nor- 
man. Inthe opening literature of the 
country the Saxon predominated ; in 
the momentous affairs of the country 
Saxon vigour and Saxon voices spre- 
vailed, shaking the -Church by a 
William Tyndall and a Hugh Latimer 
—twice imperilling the thrones of the 
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Tudors—-revived again in that fierce 
struggle for liberty which called into 
being a long line of Puritan heroes, 
and terminated in the tragedy of 
Whitehall. It inspired the humble 
tinker with that marvellous dream 
which has interlaced itself with the 
thought of the country, and stamped 
its impress upon the literature, and 
it is now growing stronger and 
stronger in the minds of Englishmen, 
as an extended historical investiga- 
tion is opening up the treasures of 
Saxon history and Saxon laws, not 
only exhibiting truths which have 
long remained hidden, but awakening 
once more the old Saxon love of liberty 
and light. And its tongue, after 
nearly fifteen centuries of vicissitudes, 
is improving and spreading all over 
the globe—a strong vital speech. 
There is something in the Anglo- 
Saxon idiom which is calculated to 
outlive the ravages of time; it is 
nervous, vigorous, and flexible, capa- 
ble of the highest uses of a language 
—it has in it a clearness which can 
reveal the most recondite truths of 
science, and a music which can express 
all the melodies of poesy. It has a 
power of denunciation terrible as the 
thunder’s roar, and strains af pathos 
melting as a mother’s tears. It is not 
then surprising that such a tongue 
should force its way in the world, and 
the prediction is becoming daily less 
unreasonable that if any one of the 
spoken languages of the earth should 
predominate over the others and be- 
come the universal tongue, that lan- 
guage will be our Saxon English. 
Already it has begun its strife with 
the many varied idioms of the earth; 
it is heard everywhere—in the wild, 
snowy wastes of Greenland and in 
the arid plains of Arabia ; amongst 
the classic ruins of Greece and Rome, 
and amid the strange splendours of 
oriental architecture ; amongst the 
dust of Egyptian power, in the almost 
untrodden regions of Central Africa, 
in the dense forests of Canada, on 
many a broad lake, many a noble 
river, and many a prairie plain in the 
New World ; in fine, it is to be heard 
wherever the sole of man’s foot has 
trodden, alike where civilization rears 
its palace and its temple as where the 
— savage plants his primitive 
ut. 
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SCENES IN THE TRANSITION AGE FROM CASAR TO CHRIST. 


IN THE LAURENTIAN FOREST. 


As the life of the slave Eunus was in 
constant jeopardy in Rome, the Chris- 
tian society who met at the house of 
Thanarsaia, who had for some time 
secretly protected, finally arranged a 
plan for enabling him to escape from 
the city, and proceed by sea to Massi- 
lia. One of their societies had already 
been established in an inland town 
chiefly inhabited by Gauls ; and they 
wisely conceived that the presence 
there of one who had been in com- 
munication with the living witnesses 
of Christ, would aid the development 
of the Church in that locality. Ac- 
cordingly he was enabled through the 
assistance of his friends to quit Rome 
in disguise, and live under the guar- 
dianship of the Christians in the old 


town of Corioli, on the borders of the 
Laurentian Forest, until a vessel was 
selected to bear him to his destina- 
tion, a project to which Iusa contri- 
buted no small portion of the means. 
It happened, just at the time this 
design was to be executed, that Arion, 


to whom it had been communicated 
by Iusa, having to proceed to Ostia, 
where some blocks of precious marble 
had arrived, which he had procured 
for his studio, requested his friend to 
accompany him thither, a request to 
which she gladly conformed. Arrived 
at the old seaport, Arion having 
transacted his personal affairs, actively 
devoted himself to the project in 
which Iusa was interested ; communi- 
cated with Eunus through a Christian 
emissary, and having arranged his 

ge in a vessel about to sail, and 
earned that he was safely and secret- 
ly disposed therein, returned to Iusa, 
with whom next morning he arrange- 
ed to enjoy a holiday in the beautiful 
pine woods which extended for many 
miles along the southern coast. Ac- 
cordingly, taking a conveyance from 
Ostia to the antique town of Lauren- 
tum, they wandered forth together in 
the sunshine of the lovely June wea- 
ther, along the historic shore, amid the 
scenery which then,.as now, evoked 
many a Virgilian echo. 

The day was bright and lovely. 
To the south spread the blue sea, 
dotted with many a vessel and barque, 
approaching or dwindling toward the 
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horizon ; along which lay a tumult of 


white clouds, whence breathed a soft 
warm wind stirring gently the masses 
of myrtle boscage, which grew eps 
the pleasant green sea banks, an 
mingling with the melodious sound 
of the fresh azure waters, as they 
broke in never ending harmonies 
on the sands and rocks beneath. 
Sea-gulls out in the bay floated 
in flocks, joyously screaming and 
hovering over their sailing comrades. 
All things wore the light and anima- 
tion of summer. A torrent of eme- 
rald verdure, flowers, grass, and 
trailers, streamed down the gray cliffs 
which were continued in reefs—the 
primeval base of the land,—along the 
shore, bared by the beating waves 
reefs covered with marine mosses an 
lichen, and amid which in hollows 
and interstices filled with clear water, 
the sea anemonies, scarlet and purple, 
soft lay in pools, amid multitudes of 
many coloured pebbles, smoothed and 
rounded by the rolling of the waters. 
Ever and anon upon some jutting 
rock the ever recurring billow broke 
and flung itself in spray. Here ap- 
peared an old fane, shaded by dark 
cypress columns on either side; its 
half ruined marble walls covered with 
inscriptions to its god,—now well nigh 
obliterated by moss and verdure ; here 
some old tower with red brick ruinous 
battlements, hooded or half hidden in 
the exuberant vegetation. Beneath, 
where the luxuriant azure sea broke 
in a long line of shining foam, an old 
wreck lay half sunk in the sands— 
huge bulks and fragments of a great 
ship, its planks and fittings shattered 
a tossed about—the ruin of a tem- 
pest,—upon which a group of children 
played, building houses of shells ; now 
a peaceful spectacle, contrasting with 
the storm which had cast it there, 
and musical with joyous laughters. 
Tnland stretched the solemn dark 
pine forest, bordered by dark green 
meadows, from which, here and there, 
a willow-bordered stream flowed 
tumbling over mossy rocks, scooped 
with cool grottos draped with ivy, 
down the declivities of the beach; 
where now rose some fisher’s cot, hood- 
ed with foliage; a farm with square 
turrets filled with hay and corn ; quiet 
kine grazing or ruminating around, or 
45 
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hogs devouring heaps of pumpkins ;— 
such buildings at long intervals mark- 
ing the curving coast line, which ter- 
minated eastward in an abrupt pro- 
montory, clothed with pale olive, on 
the other side of which was Antium. 
Through these and such like scenes, 
Tusa and Arion wandered, conversin 
and enjoying the scene and day, unti 
a curve of the shore intercepted the 
old towers of Lanuvium ; and as a 
pleasant road thence turned inland, 
they left the sea behind, and entered 
the deep shadows and long arcades 
of the forest world profound, where 
silence reigned, broken only by the 
distant low of the buffalo, or the song 
of some bird cloistered in the dark 
branches overhead, or hidden in some 
recluse leafy covert. 

It was already noon, and the shade 
of the spring woods was pleasant, as 
the sun now burned down in its heavy 
midday heat. Having proceeded for 
some distance along a green umbra- 

eous road, across which the branches 
requently intertwined, they at length 
came to a well which bubbled up 
within its mossy marble basin. Above 
it, draped with long grasses and 
flowers, appeared a broken pedestal, 
which bore an inscription in old 
Greek characters. 


“Cold from the earth, I, Water, rise, to 
cool each sunburned comer; 
But when with grape juice mixed, 1 
turn the winter time to summer.” 


Reclined under the a. twilight 
of the trees, beside this fount, the 
sound of whose bubbling waters 
mingled with the floating whisper of 
the Seafy wind in the lofty boughs, 
the pair of lovers, having partaken of 
some refreshment they had carried 
with them, amused the silent wood- 
land hours with fancies and revollec- 
tions. Arion, who had recounted 
some incident of his early life, was 
beginning to speak of poetry and art, 
when Iusa asked him to narrate the 
story of his artistic career, and to un- 
fold the circumstances which had 
determined his mind in that direction. 
Upon which hesaid: 

* My earliest sense of inspired plea- 
sure which arose from my first con- 
sciousness of the presence of ee 
tion in my soul,—a sense which added 
a superior spiritual glory to the world. 
Playing on the shore and in the fields 
with my little comrades, I delighted in 
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constructing temples of shells, in the 
most pleasing forms and colours, and 
flowers in the most graceful shapes— 
this is one of my earhest recollections, 
“ At that time, and for years after- 
wards, as you are already aware, I 
dwelt in the rural town of Sicon 
on the coast of Attica, some thirty 
miles from Athens, with—for my 
parents had died while I was yet a 
child—one old man named Agathus, to 
whose guardianship I had been be- 
queathed. As I grew up, finding I 
had a formative talent, already exhi- 
bited in numberless carvings on wood, 
he sent me to his brother Sarimon, 
the Athenian sculptor, to learn his 
art. Several years I thus past in his 
studio, but up to the tenth year of 
careless versable boyhood, my labour 
under his guidance was one of duty 
rather than love. It was at this 
period an event occurred which, elicit- 
ing the first ray of genius, finally led 
me to pursue with ardour the here- 
ditary, the national art of my country- 
men. 
Sarimon had a little daughter, still 
a child, to whom I had become 
attached, from her exquisite nature 
and wonderful beauty. Never did a 
urer glory shine on the face of the 
airest of imagined nymphs, than 
from that of Aneumi, which in its 
earnest brightness and surpassing in- 
nocent charm, was more like that of 
a spirit than a mortal creature. Liv- 
ing under the same roof, we Were 
inseparable, and when sitting beside 
me in the workshop, as I moulded or 
carved, earnestly gazing on my labour 
it, at such times, became unconsciously 
superior from the influence of her 
beautiful bright presence. Aneumi 
was about eight years old and I ten, 
when we went together in the winter 
season to pass the feast of Maia with 
Agathus. Here we had remained a 
month, constantly companioned 4s 
usual, now sailing along the sea alone 
in a small boat, singing and talking 
to the waves ; now sequestered in a 
cavern on the beach near our house, 
a cavern of which I had made a stu- 
dio, and where Sarimon had placed 
several blocks of marble, which I was 
already shaping into various forms ; 
when one evening, by a crue! destiny, 
this child-friend so dear, who at 
morning had entered a boat wherein 
to sail along the coast to our resort 
Was caught in a sudden btorin atid 
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drowned. The same evening the pale 
and beautiful little corpse was re- 
covered and conveyed to our desolate 
home. At first this pitiable event 
affected me like madness, and were I 
not restrained I should have thrown 
myself into the sea, happy at least in 
associating my death with hers. While 
I gazed on her as she lay on her little 
couch, the idea of losing her for ever 
without a memorial, save my an- 
guished memory, became insupport- 
able. According to our custom, in 
two days her funeral was to take 
place at earliest dawn—the period 
chosen by the Greeks for the mortu- 
ary ceremonies of the very young. 
Accordingly, I waited until all the 
inmates of the house were at rest, and 
then seizing the dead child in my arms, 
carried her to my cavern studio ; lit 
my lamp, and with a passionate 
earnest energy, commenced to sculp- 
ture her face from a small block of 
marble already outlined for a statue. 
All night I laboured with a rapidit 
and exactness of touch of which 
was then unconscious ; all night and 
all the next day, and it was already 
evening when Sarimon and several of 
his slaves rushed into the cavern. As 
they entered for the first time I 
looked up from the work of love, 
which I had then well nigh perfected, 
and saw them gazing on it with emo- 
tions of wonder not unmixed with 
awe ; and when I cried passionately 
to tell me, whether the face I had 
sculptured resembled that of my lost 
child-friend, sorrow and excitement 
for a while gave place to a mournful 
delight, for the marble had become 
the perfect image of her beauty. The 
face, neck, and hands, were already 
finished ; for an hour they per- 
mitted me to give decision to the out- 
line of the form ; then bore the corpse 
back to the house, whither I followed, 
fior raised my eyes therefrom until 
morning. 

“For many days after the funeral 
ceremony, I lived whollyin my cavern. 
realizing the impression love ha 
eternized in my mind ; and at length 
completed the statue, whose likeness 
solaced my sorrow, and which, hence- 
forth, ever present in my working 
chamber remained my silent, my 
dearest companion. Thus love formed 
the inspiration of my first creation of 
at and when this early grief had 
died away liké déw beforé the sun, 


that image, more perfect than any of 
the same nature I have since wrought, 
became an endearing emulative, in- 
spiring me to rival myself, and ani- 
mating me to produce equal excellence 
in other subjects. More perfect in- 
deed as regards execution, I have 
since made, but none superior in 
feeling to that in which I fixed the 
simple divine dawn of the heart.” 

A sigh, like the first air of mornin 
heaved Arion’s breast, as he cease 
speaking, and a silence ensued, during 
which Iusa regarded him with a look 
of bright and tender interest. 

“ And where is now this statue ?”’ 
she asked. 

“Tn Athens, in the temple of os. 
I had it placed there for security 
before I crossed to Cyrene. Mean- 
while, before that event occurred, 
years had passed, during which I 
divided my days between my art and 
other studies. Attaching myself to 
the Platonic school, I mastered the 
treatises of the Universalist Philoso- 
pher, the Poet of Thought ;—and at- 
tended the lectures of his most 
eminent succedents who sought to 
develop his brightest ideas. Thus 
between the gardens, the theatre, 
and my studio, passed a delighted 
life ; for my studies were those of 

erpetual beauty, and my faith asa 
latonist, which centred solely in 
bright, joyous, supernal and hea- 
venly ideas and fancies, possessed 
me of the most inspired existence 
to which a heathen spirit can as- 
cend. Long time was it pleasant 
to me to recall those student years 
at Athens, when surrounded by 
the highest achievements of the 
— of art, associating with those 
earnedin the brightest phases of Greek 
culture, and exalted by an ambition 
to equal the one and attain to the 
other, sun after sun descended on 
some work completed, some beauty 
of thought or imagination remem- 
bered. Pleasant were then my even- 
ing reveries, when, companioned or 
alone, by the Ilyssus, or seated on the 
ascent of the Acropolis, under the 
aged olive, I listened to the innum- 
erable nightingales in the dense 
laurelled valley below, while the 
moon rounding up the eastern sky, 
carried my fancy away to the remote 
climes wheiice our greatést philoso- 
fee hee acquired their mysterious 
ore, 6 Buch scenes an 
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I have ever reverted with a delight 
the highest known to me, until of 
late,’ added Arion, taking Iusa’s 
hand, “ when you, friend of my heart, 
have inspired me with a higher love, 
and through its golden gate led me, 
hitherto ignorant, to a knowledge of 
the truly divine, of the God whose 
being is one universal love. Thus,”’ 
he added, after a pause, “do we ever 
look back with the greatest delight 
to those periods of life in which some 
poe the soul or feeling of the 
heart been developed to the ut- 
most ;—to some phase of affection in 
childhood, some lonely imagination 
of student hours, some love of youth, 
some achievement of manhood, some 
realized beauty of action or thought. 
But trust me, such as I have ex- 
perienced and briefly recounted now 
appear but as a few scattered stars 
in the uncertain sky to one who looks 
on the dawn and bathes in the golden 
glory of a diviner and everlasting 
cause true revelation.” 

Presently rising, they continued 
their walk into the heart of the pine 
wood, conversing on many subjects— 
on the horrible scenes of the great 
Capital, and on the tyranny of the 
Government, when Arion in allusion 
to the latter said— 

“Tt cannot last much longer. The 
nobles and citizens are alive for re- 
volt ; add to this, a league is already 
forming among a powerful party 
Speen” 

He paused a moment. 

“What ?” said Tusa. 
spiracy in being ?” 

Arion hesitated. 

“ Ask to know no more,” he said ; 
“perhaps sooner than we deem a 
better order of things will be estab- 
ished.” 


“Ts a con- 


Tusa looked at him earnestly, but 
Arion turned the conversation from 
a topic to which his judgment 
warned him he should not have al- 
luded. 

“Would we could live for ever 
thus, dear friend,” he said, “ far from 
the dark deformities of life ; would we 
could live together in some shady 
solitude like this, or on some lonely 
island, where in love, in thought, in 

rayer, the days would pass unt our 

t sun looked on us, or, as you be- 
lieve, the Redeemer would appear in 
His second glory,and bear us, His wor- 
shippers, into an everlasting region, 
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when our hearts and spirits would be 
perfected by His divine presence.” 

“T sometimes wish I could flee 
away to some far-off island beautiful 
like one of the golden clouds we see 
in the level sea of dawn,” said [usa ; 
“but again my faith dictates a nobler 
course. To make known the glory of 
Christ’s ideas and promises, and the 
divine revelation of His life, to those 
still living in ignorance and the sha- 
dow of the past, is the grander duty 
of a spirit destined, at furthest, to 
remain but a brief period here.” 

To the Christians of this epoch 
the second coming of Christ was an 
event of immediate expectation ; and 
though Arion’s love for Iusa absorbed 
his being, the belief he had adopted, 
that those who lived in accordance 
with the divine ideas of the Saviour 
should be saved ; that by propagat- 
ing them they became the heirs of His 
mission ; that to them the destruc- 
tion of the world would be but a 
glorious translation to a new heaven ; 
that with such prospects before the 
immortal soul, death no longer a ter- 
ror, became the highest end hoped for 
—a thousand like ideas conforming 
with the love he bore her, led him to 
applaud her intention. 

“When that last day comes, dear 
one,” he said, “ wherever we may be, 
our spirits will rise unscathed above 
ruin, and united ascend to the Spirit 
of Love. Meanwhile let us spread 
the good tidings, even though death 
arrests that divine duty.” 

Tusa took and pressed his hand, and 
gazing with a fixed and beautiful look 
in his face,—‘ Before I saw you, a 
vision told me I should meet with such 
a friend,” she said, “ a vision—say 
rather the Angel that attends me.” 

“ An angel, Iusa,” said Arion, gently 
resting his arm on her neck as she 
stood beneath the great tree fronting 
the ores star. “I fancied myself 
your only friend.” 

“ And are you not?” 

“And ever shall be; but of this 
angel you have not told me. Thatit 
is a good spirit, I know,—if it be not 
a fancy.’ 

“’'Ts a spirit good and gentle,” 

“ And when comes it to you ¢” 

“ Sometimes in a dream, sometimes 
in solitary happy reverie.” 

“ And you see it?” 

“As I do you; since we met I speak 
to it of you, confide all my secrets to 
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it ; and we pray together,” she added, 
with a sweet mysterious look in her 
radiant upturned eyes. 

“Tts form?’ inquired the Greek, 
smiling. 

* Ah, I cannot describe its form, 
’tis one of grace and light, its eyes 
are holy and pure, and beautiful its 
aspect ; and then its voice—ah, how 
lowlily musical !” 

“ May not this be imagination?” 

“Not so—hush, it may be near us 
unseen,—but it matters not, for I 
know it loves you as I do.” 

* Doubtless the world is full of 
spirits,” said Arion, after a sweet re- 
flective pause. ‘An infinite beauty 
lies around us, could we but see it with 
our eyes, or through the pure rapt 
reverie of the heart. The inner spirit 
of the universe is Beauty. Look,” 
he said, plucking a flower growing at 
the root of the tree, “smell the brown 
soil, and this blue violet; how divine is 
the power that from a thing so dull 
as earth can make a thing so sweet. 
It is wonderful! But, ah! how much 
more miraculous is love, which rising 
in this rude life creates within us a 
heaven of spiritual beauty. Would— 
would, dear Iusa, that thy gentle 
angel, in which I believe as thou hast 
told me of it, could at our call pass 
love’s messages from each to other 
when separate, preserving in our 
souls the sweet communion which to 
me is beyond all imagined happi- 
ness.” 


“Perchance it may be so wrought 
by my entreaty—nay, I’m sure it will,” 
answered Iusa in a low voice, and 
with a soft and secret smile, the while 
her face in its serenity and pure 
brightness resembled the palesky over 
the vanished sunset with its one 
effulgent star. “ For its will is often 
mine, and to be with thee, friend, 
lover, spirit, with thee ever, is all my 
0 ” 


Arion pressed her to his heart, and 
bending to her sweet face which was 
raised to his, calm and happy, kissed 
her pure lips, and she circling his 
head with her white arm, they looked 
in each other's eyes, in which their 


souls beamed with a beauty and de- 
light which human and divine love 
alone can bestow, which unites all 
that is best in humanity with the 
spiritual trust and faith which ex- 
tends its vision into eternity. 

Thus entranced—ah, when comes 
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again so happy an eve—a few mo- 
ments passed, the while their hearts 
throbbed in unison, like the two great 
stars which shone over the sea ; when 
Tusa, still holding Arion’s hand, mur- 
mured in a trembling whisper, scarce 
audible :-— 

“Oh, let us pray, lover and friend, 
pray that on this earth we may never 

separated, as in heaven, if my 
vision is true, we never shall be.” 

By a simultaneous movement, they 
knelt on the violet covered earth, in 
the stillness, broken only by the 
saturnian breathings of the dark 
solemn forest; and as they looked to 
the celestial orbs, prayed, “O Father 
of Spirits! O Love of Love! Heart of 
Hearts ! to whom all who love draw 
nigh, grant that while this life is 
ours, our souls, like yonder stars, may 
ever shine in the mutual light which 
makes their heaven.” 

Still kneeling, the lovers remained 
for a time murmuring inaudible bless- 
ings on each other. When they rose, 
Iusa’s eyes were dim with happy 
tears, and a fervent and calm lustre 
shone on the brow of Arion, as hand 
in hand they directed their steps to 
the farm. The moon, already full 
over the sea, shed its splendid flame 
from masses of pure white cloud over 
the dim arcades of the gloomy pine 
wood, and over the meadows of the 
shore, dotted with white kine. Above, 
below, in the deep hush of nature, 
sky and earth glimmered strangely 
ae in their floating hallow. All the 

irds were at rest save one, which 
hidden in its coverture of night leaves, 
still poured forth its song in clear, 
ringing undulations, like the strikin, 
of a silver tongue upon a crys 
shell. 


BRITAIN. 


The remnant of Buoadicea’s army, 
after the death of their queen, retreat- 
ed into the northern districts of the 
island, where amid the fastnesses of the 
forests, marches, and lakes, they for a 
time bade the Romans defiance. In 
the country of the Brigantes, Selgovia 
and Demet, a formidable army, com- 

of some of the most warlike 
tribes, preserved a minatory attitude ; 
and as it was well known that their 
leaders merely awaited the arrival of 
auxiliary forces from the wild north 
of the country, and the neighbouring 
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islands, to descend as heretofore upon 
the cities of the south, the General, 
Suetonius Paulinus, advanced a large 
portion of his army from the pro- 
vince, to whose leaders he gave orders 
to form a series of garrisons along the 
frontier of the Britons, and institute 
active measures to extinguish the re- 
bellious remnant of the enemy. Con- 
siderable bodies of auxiliaries, in- 
fantry and cavalry, had been sent by 
Nero from Germany to Britain; by 
such additions the ninth legion, which 
had suffered so severely in the late 
eampaign, was restored to its full 
equipment, and the army placed on a 
footing, which enabled its General, 
while occupying in sufficient force the 
gouthern cities, to pursue the cam- 

aign in the northern regions of the 
island. in the former district, indeed 
peace had already produced its ac- 
customed results ; commerce revived ; 
the colonies, Camelodunum and Veru- 
lamium were rebuilt, and Lindun, 
risen rapidly from its ashes, already 
began to assume its pristine import- 
ance asa centre of trade. The con- 
structive activity of the Romans was 
everywhere manifested in making 
roads, building and rebuilding, and 
fortifying cities; the prisoners taken 
in battle being, as usual, instrumental- 
ized in such works. Desperate fight- 
ing was still maintained along the 
frontier of the Brigantes, where Sue- 
tonius frequently directed in person, 
and where his cruelty in this war of 
extermination aggravated the hatred 
and horror with which his previous 
career had inspired the British nations. 
Tn its new aspect, the campaign pre- 
sented many difficulties and dangers 
to the Roman soldiers who were se- 
lected to penetrate and assail the 
strongholds of the enemy — those 
palisaded villages, situated in the 
centre of deep woods surrounded 
by deep waters, or in the marshes and 
islands of the savage land, across 
which the shadow of the Roman 
eagle had been hitherto unseen. On 
the other hand, the knowledge of the 
country and the positions so selected, 
frequently gaye the Britons an ad- 
vantage over their assailants, as it 
enabled them to pursue with effect 
their customary manner of fighting. 
Soon, however, the Romans found an 
ally more formidable than any num- 
ber of auxiliaries. Famine already 
desolated the country of the enemy, 
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who had left their lands uncultivated 
from the previous spring, when by 
the summons of Buoadicea they mus- 
tered their nations, fully persuaded 
that they would be enabled to destro 
the Romans, and seize the stores oat 
riches of the southern cities. Thus 
as winter approached, the hideous 
spectre of want added a new horror 
to that of war. 

Suetonius Paulinus had marched 
with the ninth legion, the new 
cavalry contingents, and the several 
cohorts of the second, under the com- 
mand of Susarion and other tribunes, 
across the country to a great camp 
near the river Deva, on the north- 
west coast, which had been formed by 
Ostorius Scapula, and which in his 
time wastheremotest station occupied 
by a Roman force. During the late 
war it had been abandoned, but was 
now selected as a central point of 
operationsagaiust the Brigantes, whose 
district it neighboured, and the tribes 
of the more distant north. Here a 
town rapidly sprung up, with its 
forum, theatre, public offices, under 
the protection of the camp, the work 
of the prisoners devoted to the labour 
and of the soldiers who remained 
with the General, who advaneed the 
larger part of his force to different 
stations along the coast, and the in- 
terior, where fortified camps were also 
constructed, whence tribunesand cen- 
turions carried on a perpetual inter- 
necine contest with the Britons, be- 
tween whom and their enemies attacks, 
surprisals, &c., were of daily occur- 
rence. The position relatively occupied 
by the conquerorsand the native tribes 
in Britain at this period, may be com- 
pared to that which centuries later 
existed in the neighbouring island be- 
tween the English of the pale and the 
Trishry. The Romans concentrated in 
the camps; the British shelteredin the 
palisaded villages, constructed in fa- 
vourable positions in the woods, 
marshes, or lakes. While, however 
the Roman strongholds were well 
supplied with provisions from the 
coast and the open occupied count 
southward, famine, as we have sai 
early in the autumn began to 
waste the British population, in- 
tensifying its ravages as the winter 
advanced, and as the pitilegs spectre 
of death movedamong the once happy 
and plenteous villages of the dee 
woods, striking down young and ol 
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women and children; desperation 
rendered still more ‘formidable the 
courage of the bands of warriors col- 
lected in those wild regions adjoining 
the military posts of the Romans. 
Although it was now winter, Paul- 
inus Suetonius , pasha forward the 
war with a ruthless 'energy, it being 
his ambition, after the great campaign 
ainst Buoadicea, to attain the glory 
of the entire subjugation of Britain, 
and so rival, if he could not surpass, 
theachievementsof his great compeer, 
Corbulo, in the east of the Roman 
world. He had issued orders that no 
quarter should be given until the 
rebellion was crushed, and as even the 
prisoners taken were by his commands 
sacrificed, his name, already hateful, 
had not only become a terror among 
the rude nations to whom he was op- 
posed, but in many quarters had 
created an antipathy among the pro- 
vincials, and even in the army itself. 
While the General was thus occupied, 
a new procurator, Julius Classicanus, 
had arrived in the province, where he 
superseded Catius Decianus, who had 


been dismissed from his oftice in con- 
sequence of his having permitted the 


colonies of Camelodunum and Verula- 
mium to besurprised, and of hisshame- 
ful flight into Gaul during the heat of 
the rebellion. An antipathy had 
long existed between those personages, 
and on his arrival in Britain but a 
short time elapsed before Classicanus, 
who ruled in the province, soon dis- 
played an open hostility to the pro- 
ceedings of the General, whose cruel- 
ties to the natives he denounced as 
impolitic, and against whom he easily 
created a large party among confede- 
rates, natives, and soldiers. He de- 
spatched letters to Rome demanding 
his dismissal.* 

The military talents and energy 
which Susarion had displayed in the 
campaign had from the first attracted 
the notice of Suetonius, ever eager to 
select the most efficient instruments 
for his projects, while the tact of the 
African Greek’ had consolidated the 
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favourable impression created by his 
merit. Alike cautious and daring, 
ready in originating plans and means 
for the object in which they were en- 
gaged, this versatile soldier, whose 
nature and experience in the field ren- 
dered him insensible alike to blood and 
honour, was devoured by an ambition 
which had become the fixed idea of his 
character, and which was fanned alike 
by the consciousness of his capacity, by 
his imagination, and the superstitious 
confidence which he placed in the 
announcement made by the African 
sibyl respecting his future career on 
his first arrival in Rome, as pre- 
viously described. His success in 
several expeditions in which he had 
engaged—expeditions in which he 
displayed a ruthless vigour, surpass- 
ing even that of his General, raised 
him so high in the estimation of the 
latter, whose ambition hehad hitherto 
stimulated, that on the arrival of the 
legions at the camp on the Deva, 
Suetonius had raised him from the 
rank of atribune tothat of alegatus,t 
a high post, in which he was occa- 
sionally enabled to exercise unques- 
tioned power in the remote province; 
and in the current crisis of affairs, just 
at the period when the new Procura- 
tor arrived, and his hostife purposes 
toward Suetonius became known tothe 
latter, the General, who remained at 
the advanced headquarters of the 
army, despatched Susarion with two 
thousand men and a body of cavalry 
into the countryof the Brigantes,giving 
him entire control of the expedition, 
by which it was determined to strike 
a final blow under circumstances 
which were favoured by the universal 
famine prevailing. The newly ap- 
poesed legatus was indeed well 

tted for the command; he had 
already mastered the most efficient 
methods of carrying on a campaign 
against an enemy so positioned, so 
harassed, of a bravery so stubborn 
and undaunted, but one so impulsive 
and so ignorant of the science of war. 
The men of the force he controlled 


* The Procurator was the civil governor of the province in whose hands rested the 
judicial power, the control of the finances, collection and distribution of revenue, payment 
of the army and official staff ; while the general, whose function was exclusively military, 


possessed all the power of a consul. 
freed-men. 


The Procurators were either knights or imperial 


¢ The military Legatus appears to have resembled an aide-de-camp in hig rank and 
relation to the General, but possessed a personal and official power. Sometimes the Legatus 
took the place of the general in command by whom he was appointed. 
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had the fullest confidence in his di- 
rection; he was already well ac- 
quainted with the native character, 
and had acquired a rapid sufficiency 
in the two uages of the 
peoples inhabiting the north and 
eastern districts of the island to 
render himself intelligible to either 
and become his own interpreter—an 
important acquisition in times of war 
when native guides were trusted with 
difficulty; add to this his familiarity 
with the African language of his 
cavalry.* 

TheRoman camp, which was then the 
headquarters of the war, was situated 
on a mountain side on the north 
bank of the river Deva, which divided 
the territories of the Cornavi,in which 
it stood, from those of the Ordovices. 
Formed by Ostorius Scapula, it had 
been much enlarged since the arrival 
of Suetonius, and now with its various 
permanent structures and military 
works—its forum, pretorium, streets, 
stately storehouses, workshops, hos- 
pitals, covered an area of more than 
asquare mile. To the right, on the 
land side, appeared a British village 
and a new Roman town, with theatre, 
shops, &c., which latter had been ex- 
temporized since the arrival of the 
army. In front spread the Setean 
estuary, its long stretching sandbanks 
and sand islands shadowed by the 
woods and cliffs of the austere coast 
hills. To the right of the promontory 
on which the camp stood, the land 
was serrated by another inlet of cold 
blue sea, and landward in all direc- 
tions, expanses of marsh and green 
wildernesses, across which in several 
directions ran the raised Roman ways, 
and forests spreading darkly beyond 
to the gray horizon. Bleak and 
savage was this wintry scene viewed 
from the camp—on one side the 
shivering wastes of rush, and grass, 
bramble, the rain-fed rivers, and 
wild Jeaf-dropping forests; on the 
other, the dun foam-billowed ocean, 
rolling shadowy, the hazy friths and 
barren shores, and sullen stormy 
headlands, reaching westward to the 
roaring bar, beneath the stern gray 
wintry sky. 
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In the camp all was bustle and 
activity, for the men were preparin 
for an expedition into the wild 
country northward, the land of the 
Demetz and Brigantes, the most con- 
siderable ple then in Britain. 
This old Celtic race, who occupied the 
middle country from sea to sea, were 
regarded, both from their numbers 
and valour, as the most formidable 
of the nations the Romans had en- 
countered. A race speaking much 
the same language, dwelt far off be- 
yond the coast lakes and Celydon 
forest, unpenetrated as yet by the 
conquerors, while to the north-east 
and west, along the sea coast territory, 
were established other peoples, some 
of whom had crossed the sea from the 
north of the neighbouring island, Erie, 
and others from the Cymbric Cher- 
sonesus. As yet the extent of Britain 
to the north, and the character of its 
inhabitants, remained unknown to 
the Romans. 

In the camp the infantry and 
cavalry were occupied burnishing and 
sharpening their armour and weapons, 
and preparing accoutrements and 
horses forthe march. The streets, of 
wooden and stone houses, rung with 
preparation, and the loud voices in 
several languages of the soldiers sing- 
ing or carousing with their comrades. 
There were seen the stalworth figures 
of the red-haired Batavians, lightly 
clad, aoe the cold; the gay, swag- 
gering talkative Gaul, cloaked in red, 
and helmed ; the tall German legion- 
aries, whose faces indicated stub- 
bornness, heartiness, simplicity, and 
ferocity ; the black supple Numidian 
horseman, turbaned, in thick white 
robes, standing round the camp fires; 
the Roman infantry, of middle size, 
stern, active; the grave centurion, 
the richly attired tribune or legate, 
passing hither and thither, inspecting 
or issuing orders. The quarters of 
those higher officers extended on 
either side of the preetofium, behind 
which was ranged in succession the 
tents of the tribunes and chiefs of the 
allies, the altars and standards; on 
either side were the forum and 
queestorium ; in the open space, before 





* There appear to have been as Cesar intimates, and the geographical affinities lead us 
to suppose, several dialects spoken in Britain: along the south and south-east shores 
colonized by the Belgians, a German dialect ; in the centre-west, the Celtic of Gaul and 
Spain; along the north-east, a German tongue, perhaps identical with the old language of 
the Danish peninsula; in the extreme north, Celtic, with a mixture along the coast of 
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the portico of the former, the statue 
of the Emperor. Slaves of ditferent 
classes, from the fire attendant to the 
armour-bearer, hurried to and fro in 
the street. Slaves of many races, from 
Cappadocian and Negro to Briton, 
whose attire, rude or rich, bespoke 
their belonging either to soldiers or 
officers. 


JASSARA. 


Susarion had brought with him to 
Britain the old Numidian slave, Jas- 
sara, who at his request had been 
= him by his early ee, Caius 

but of whose close and ter- 
rible relationship to him he still 
remained profoundly unconscious. 
Apart from the dutiful regard, the 
watchful obedience, and humble but 
earnest interest which this servitor 
manifested for his master and his con- 
cerns, the latter, attracted by a sort of 
mysterious feeling for which he could 
marty, had he tried, account, had 
already made this black-browed at- 
tendant on his person something of a 
confidant, made him an occasional 
present, and treated him with as much 


ae mingled with indolent 
isdain, as was compatible with their 


apparent relations. Speaking the 
same language, which was in itself a 
bond of intimacy in remote Britain, 
Jassara by degrees became the minis- 
ter of his pleasures and secret affairs 
of trifling moment ; but of his cha- 
racter and purposes Susarion was as 
little conscious, as that this obedient 
and apparently affectionate old slave, 
who hung about him like a shadow, 
whose keen eyes and ears were pre- 
sent with him waking or sleeping, 
had mastered his most hidden 
thoughts, designs, and ambitions. 
Thus, while the slave thoroughly 
comprehended his master’s character, 
the latter knew as little of that of 
Jassura as the slave of himself. 
Under his outward aspect of hu- 
mility, and the mask of his mechani- 
cal external life, this strange creature 
concealed an inner nature and mental 
existence of a cast dark, awful, and 
abnormal, and which, the result 
presi of an evil type of race, had 
come matured by the circumstantial 
vicissitudes of his career, by myste- 
rious disease, and by the gloomy su- 
—— of his tribe and country. 
‘o observers a commonplace, faithful 
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nonentity, to himself he was at certain 
periods an inspired being, unconscious 
of the madness with which he was 
seized, and which corresponded with 
the full of the moon—one of the gods 
of his tribe, whom he worshipped, 
but worshipped still more a more 
awful deity, a power who was his 
presiding spirit—the demon of the 
desert, whose dark influence, when 
invoked, animated him with an in- 
— possession, during which—for 
the superstitious ideas which a tribe 
of the Numidians connected with this 
fearful fiend were all of an evil, ruth- 
less, and horrible order—he was its 
impassive minister. When such 
epochs approached, Jassara was ob- 
served to disappear for a couple of 
days, after which he returned and 
performed his duties as before. Su- 
sarion, who was acquainted with the 
superstitions of the desert, which he 
despised, was well aware of those 
which Jassara followed, and had be- 
come cognizant of a strange affection 
to which he was subject during the 
voyage from Italy to Britain, when 
several times, during the time of the 
full moon, he had fallen ill after a 
sort of paroxysm which seized him, 
passing thence into a strange sleep, 
during which for a time he remained 
motionless and rigid as a corpse. On 
one such occasion the sailors, believ- 
ing him dead, were about to cast the 
body into the deep, when, to their 
surprise and awe he arose, jested with 
them on their purpose, and actively 
resumed his vocations. Since his 
arrival in Britain, however, his disap- 
pearances at certain times were no- 
ticed by Susarion, who severely 
reprimanded him for his absence 
unconscious of its object, and would 
have ordered him to be sold but that 
he had become indispensable to him. 
Shortly after the great battle, the 
cohorts, under the command of the 
tribune, lay encamped in one of the 
towns of the province, whose inhabit- 
ants were chiefly Romans and confe- 
derates, a clamour in the street one 
day attracted Susarion’s attention. 
Among the crowd was a woman who 
cried aloud that her infant had been 
carried away out of his cradle, by 
whom and whither she knew not, and 
who appealed to the towns ople to 
issue forth in search of the child. 
Some suggested a wolf from the 
neighbouring woods was the delin- 
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uent ; the crowd passed. Susarion, 
bao time after, having called Jassara, 
was told by one of his slaves that the 
African had not been seen since the 
previous evening. The same night 
two sentinels guarding an outpost 
some miles from the town observed a 
fire on a mountain top at some dis- 
tance, and a figure dancing round the 
flame. One of their comrades, who 
had been posted at the foot of the 
eminence, being relieved from duty 
and arriving shortly afterwards, broke 
out into horrible invectives against 
the savages while recounting his im- 

ression that one of them had sacri- 
feed a child, whose dying cries he 
heard, and whom he had heard 
shouting an incantation, as he sup- 
posed, while the body was being con- 
sumed. The next morning Jassara 
was found sleeping as usual in his 
chamber, which adjoined that of 
Susarion, who accounted for his ab- 
sence by the supposition that he had 
been drinking with some of the slaves 
of the place. 

The tent-slaves and those in attend- 
ance on Susarion, though regarding 
Jassara with feelings common to their 


class, mingled by a sort of — 
based on the favour displayed to him 
by his master, nevertheless felt toward 
him a sort of dread at times, when 
in their meetings after labour they 
spoke of their gods, of magic, and such 
like topics of discourse, for Jassara, 


they found, worshi ee a spirit under 
the form of a terrible serpent, whose 
abode was in the centre of the fiery 
desert, who appeared rising from the 
world in a tempest, breathing flame 
—an awful form, extending from sky 
to sky, and reaching the clouds. 
Some of this ignorant and supersti- 
tious crew trembled as with flaming 
eyes their old comrade alluded to the 
incantations by which this appalling 
god was appeased, and of the powers 
they conferred on his suppliants ; but 
the next moment their fears fled in 
laughter, as Jassara, again resuming 
his ordinary aspect of good-fellowship 
and humility, jested with them about 
their amours, or recounted tales of a 
similar cast, full of coarse, broad hu- 
mour, or again regarded him in an 
amiable light as he drank to them, ahd 
with his horrible black face now 
masked — a eccouent ASicws e 

ion and supple with smiles, he 
Spoke of the kindness of his dear 
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master. When in the field, the opi- 
nions of the soldiers of Susarion 
toward his slave were of an equally 
dubious and mixed character; for 
once, after a battle in the ccuntry of 
the Brigantes, when they had slain a 
number of the enemy, a sentinel re- 
ported he had seen Jassara at night 
wandering among the corses and 
wounded that covered the scene of 
combat, knife in hand, chuckling to 
himself as he prowled among their 
heaps, ever a anon stooping and 
stabbing some half-dead Briton, like 
a hungry man devouring the relics of 
a feast. When, indeed, the demon 
whom he worshipped possessed this 
monstrous-natured creature, revelling 
in the madness which then fired his 
brain, destruction became his secret 
joy, his passionate delight. Never- 
theless, in his inchohate and shadowy 
mind, actuated by insanity and atro- 
cious superstition, one fixed idea do- 
minated, an idea rooted in the hatred of 
vanished years, cherished hopelessly - 
until of late, and now, though wholly 
concealed from all but himself, grown 
stronger than ever in the conscious 
power of its fulfilment. Man, mad- 
man, demon, living two lives—an ex- 
ternal and internal—this monstrous 
being, shaped for the sport of a fiend, 
who seemed cast on earth to work the 
will of its creator, whose possession 
could in an instant make of him its 
instrument, could he have appeared 
to others as he was, would have been 
recognised as a grotesque but terrible 
embodiment of the primeval destiny, 
whose obscure, irresistible power 
rising from chaos itself, shadowe 
the imagination of savage antiquity. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SUSARION, 


Winter had descended on the wild 
woods and marshy plains of Britain, 
the hills were covered with forests 
domed with snow, and from the icy 
star of the north the keen wind blew 
bitterly, over the frozen land, occa- 
sionally intensifying to a storm, which 
raged on the solitary shipless sea and 
desolate coasts and inland, coverin 
the low grounds with deluge. Mili- 
tary operations were suspended, and 
the Romans, secure in the line of for- 
tified camps they had formes alor 
the southern frontier of the eerie 
seldom issued forth save on a hunt- 
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ing ition in the boar and deer 
abounding woods, or when the scouts 
informed them that some tribe medi- 
tated an attack on some of the well- 
supplied strongholds. . Several such 
had ey been made on different 
points by the Britons ; but although 
pressed by famine they fought despe- 
rately, they were es repulsed 
with considerable loss on their side, 
and no little on that of the Romans. 
Nay, they constantly courted death, 
which in various forms seemed to 
have encompassed the remnant of 
hose courageous warriors who had 

urried to the standard of Buoadicea. 
In their woods and their river or lake 
fastnesses famine doomed them to a 
glow death ; in the front, the Roman 
swords. Ever and anon some band 
of the fierce gaunt warriors, like 
living skeletons, issued at night from 
the dark recesses of the great wood- 
lands, now stealthy, hidden in the 
cold gloom, and now in some snowy 
trenches and turn of the outworks of 
the camps, fought furiously and re- 
tired, either having seized on some 
magazine of corn, or less fortunate, 
having left the ditches filled with their 
dead. During this harassing form of 
warfare the Romans generally acted 
on the defensive, according to the 
orders of the Legate Susarion, who 
had the command of the advanced 
lines, and who, well acquainted with 
the state of the country, regarded the 
famine then raging as his best aux- 
iliary, calculating on its destructive 
effects during the winter, and awaited 
the approach of spring as the decisive 
period for carrying the Roman arms 
northward, and finishing the war be- 
fore the Britons, thus decimated, had 
prepared for its continuance, by sav- 
Ing and securing the harvest of the 
coming year. Terrible were the 
accounts which the scouts from time 
to time carried to the camps. They 
spoke of the highways that their 
swords had strewn with corses and 
skeletons, half devoured by the herds 
of boars and wolves ; of the scenes 
they had beheld in the villages, where 
acorns and wild herbs were the only 
food of the Britons, nay, of scenes of 
cannibalism too horrible to recount, in 
which the hunger-maddened savages 
were seen roasting and devouring 
human bodies by the fires in the 
houses and caverns. Such of the 
Romans as fell in conflict with the 
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enemy at a distance from the camps, 
were, it was whispered, invariably 
consumed in such horrible fashion 
the women contending with the wild 
beasts, who tore them from the 
raves, and then roasting the limbs 
or the fearful banquets of the famish- 
aga 
hus passed the winter. Suetonius 
Paulinus remained with the main 
body of the legionaries at the camp 
on the Deva, when in this season he 
was less occupied by military than 
the political administration of the pro- 
vince, and by the intrigues of the 
new Procurator, Cerlialus, who was 
energetically labouring to have him 
remanded from conducting the war 
in Britain. Meanwhile the general, 
Vespasian, had him despatched to the 
government of further Spain, whither 
he was accompanied by the young 
Agricola. In the southern province 
peace was restored, the colonies Ca- 
melodunum and Verulamium were al- 
ready rising from their ashes, and Lin- 
den again in process of being rebuilt, 
was becoming, as heretofore, the prin- 
- emporium of trade. Suetonius, 
Ww 


o was then the most experienced 


general in the western empire, and 
whose character, stern and noble, was 
a complete representation of the 
highest type of Roman virtue, was 
inspired with a passion for glory, and 
with the ambition of ccnaniin the 
subjugation of Britain, a project he 
purposed achieving during the ensuing 
summer. Before its arrival, however, 
events occurred which obstructed and 
finally neutralized the plans of a 

eneral who, though possessed of the 
highest military talents, was in but 
little favour at the court of Nero, an 
advantage which his enemy the Pro- 
curator Cerlialus possessed, and who 
besides had rendered himself hateful 
to the natives of Britain by his late 
conquests, by the destruction of the 
Druidical order in Mona, his victory 
over the army of Buoadicea, and the 
ruthless and excessive cruelty he 
had manifested towards the van- 
quished. 

At length, when the spring returned, 
and the sun shone forth again from 
the cloudless sky over the wild land, 
the green plains and budding woods, 
the army in four divisions advanced 
intothecountry of the Brigantes; that 
under the command of Susarion, 
numbering a couple of thousand men, 
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taking a central course through a 
country bounded on the left iY a 
ona of high mountains. ere 
hardly a day passed without a conflict 
with the natives—the surprise of some 
stockaded village in the woods by the 
river side, on a mountain or marshy 
island—a system of guerilla warfare, 
in whichthe Britons, acquainted with 
the country, and who exhibited no 
littlestrategy, fought with their accus- 
tomed resistance, and with occasional 
advantage, derived from the positions 
difficult to an enemy, in which they 
were in ion. 

It happened that one day, when 
the summer was approaching, Susa- 
rion having gained intelligence that 
a considerable body of the enemy had 
mustered in a village by a river 
surrounded by woods, and bounded 
on one side by a plain, despatched a 
cohort to the attack, the while he 
ordered a body of cavalry to make a 
circuit ‘heme the forest, so that on 
a signal they might advance from a 
certain point into the plain, into 
which, relying on their impetuous 
valour, he pu d to draw the 
British force. The plan succeeded. 
The Romans having made an attack 
affected to fly ; the Britons pursued 
them into the open ground, the 
trumpets blew the signal, the cavalry 
rushed from the woods, and sur- 
rounding the enemy, began to cut 
them to pieces. Susarion, who led 
the attack, mounted on a powerful 
charger, and who was rendered con- 
spicuous by the scarlet tunic and 
robe, and rich armour, while in the 
thick of the melee received an arrow 
in the arm, which he presently tore 
away, galloping hither and thither, 
animating his soldiers, to whom the 
word, no quarter, was given. IIl 
armed, the British warriors, though 
they fought with accustomed fury, 
rage, and delight in the contest, 
were rapidly lessened in numbers ; 
and after a short time the last fearless 
few transfixed with javelin, spear, 
and arrow, and pierced by the short 
sharpswords of the legionariesstrewed 
the ground. The Romans raised a 
shout of victory, and were already 
beginning to plunder the dead apd 
wounded of their gold arm and neck 
rings, when several centurions who 
stood on arising ground near Susarion, 
suddenly rushed forward, crying, “the 
legate is wounded ;” but as they 
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reached him, weakened by the blood 
which had been flowing from the 
arrow gush, he had fallen from his 
horse on the ground. A group of 
soldiers hurried to the spot, and 
raising the insensible figure on a litter 
racely Pemmeres with their spears 
and shields, bore him toward a clump 
of oaks under a rocky eminence at a 
little distance. Arrived, they found 
a deep cavern in the rock, within 
which a spring flowed, at the entrance 
of which they laid down the com- 
mander, while one of the centurions 
having disrobed and relieved him of 
his armour, began to examine the 
wound. 

While thus occupied, the soldiers 
were surprised to behold a female 
figure vance from the deep 
gloom of the cavern. Her small but 
stately figure was shrouded in a blue 
robe or cloak, whose hood thrown 
from her head, displayed a pale but 
beautiful youthful face, singular for 
the strange lustre of the eyes, and 
for its noble and inflexible expression. 
An apparition so unexpected struck 
the battle-heated and bloody soldiers 
for a moment with a superstitious 
awe, as approaching she gazed fixedly 
on the prostrate figure, who first then 
opening his eyes beheld her. The 
centurion, who, after washing the 
wound in Susarion’s arm, was about 
to bind it with a piece of linen, when 
he addressed her in the Latin tongue, 
which, however, it appeared she did 
not comprehend, as she shook her 
head; at the same time kneeling on 
the ground she scrutinized the ragged 
arrow gush, the while smiling coldly, 
she murmured a few words in the 
British language. As she did so, 
Susarion started, and raising himself 
and regarding her earnestly, cried in 
broken Celtic : “ How knowest thou 
the wound is poisoned, pretty maiden ? 
speak, and quickly.” 

“Fasily,” she returned with the 
same calm smile, “the arrow has 
been dropped in aert ; an hour hence, 
except you can procure a sweeter 
charm, you will numbered with 
the dead yonder.” 

“* Knowest thou of such, fair maid- 
en ¢ if so, lose not a moment.” 

“ You fear death then, oh Roman.” 

“T love life rather, especially if it 
could be restored by a maiden so 
beautiful as you.” 

“But if I possessed the power, why 
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should I use it with one such as you, 
who are against my country, who have 
just now destroyed in battle the 
remnant of one of our tribe ?” 

Susarion communicated the terrible 
fact he had just heard to the soldiers 
and the substance of the brief dialogue, 
upon which the soldiers, seizing the 
girl, threatened her with their swords, 
pointing to the wound ; but Susarion, 
commanding them to desist again, 
addressed the girl, who, despite the 
rude looks and savage purposes of the 
soldiers, had not displayed any symp- 
toms of fear. 

For some moments Esylth, who had 
risen and stood apart in the twilight 
of the cavern, appeared to be lost in 
thought, and her lips moved as if 
uttering an incantation or prayer. 
She then advanced, and again kneel- 
ing beside the wounded Susarion, and 
bending over him, whispered : 

“Roman, on one condition I will 
save your life.” 

“Utter it, and command me.” 

“Swear to me by the God you 
adore, that if I restore thee to life by 
to-morrow, thou wilt withdraw thy 
soldiers from this district.” 

“T swear by Heseus,” murmured 
Susarion, who was becoming faint, 
and whose brain the throbbing blood 
was beginning to render confused and 
strange ; “and by thyself, to whom 
ever grateful I will henceforth obey 
aud protect.” 

* a gi Esylth murmured, half 
to herself ; “thy answer to my invoca- 
tions is indeed doubtful, yet will I 
venture to give thee life, and trust to 
the consequence.” Then in a louder 
tone she added, turning to the sol- 
dier with a commanding gesture. 
“on thy peril let not this wounde 
man sleep ; if drowsiness approaches, 
rouse him, keep him omake and in 
movement till I return ;” and mee 
ing from the mouth of the cavern she 
disappeared. 

The men followed her orders, the 
centurion raising Susarion, whose 
head drooped and whose eyes began to 
glaze, conversed with him, and with the 
assistance of a soldier who supported 
him on the other side, dragged rather 
than walked with him up and down 
the cavern for a short time, until 
Esylth returned. She carried in one 
hand a sort of salve, formed appa- 
rently of herbs and dark juices, and in 
the other a horn vessel of liquid, the 
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latter of which she ordered Susarion 
to drink ; and then directing that he 
should be placed on a bed of heath, 
which was spread near the cavern 
spring, anointed his wound, and mo- 
tioning the men to dispose themselves 
apart, sate down and watchfully 
awaited the result. 

At first a sort of shiver passed 
through Susarion’s frame, and he 
moaned as in pain; presently a deep 
sigh escaped him, and opening his 
eyes he gazed around, first wildly, 
then with evident consciousness ; an« 
as the sunset streamed into the cavern, 
Esylth observing the leaden shadows 
disappear from his face through whose 
complexion the blood began to show, 
arose, calmly announcing that the 
danger had passed, and ordering the 
soldiers to wrap him in a mantle, and 
keep him undisturbed for some hours. 
While they were thus engaged, the 
disappearance of Esylth, who had re- 
treated into the darkness of the cavern, 
caused some anxiety; some being 
doubtful as to the effect of the medica- 
ments thus presented by a stranger, 
others more trustful of the dangers 
which might ensue from her absence. 
Accordingly they lit torches,and pene- 
trated a considerable way into the 
cavern, which they found was of great 
extent, and whose walls were in seve- 
ral places covered with arms, At 
length they came to the brink of a 
dark chasm, in whose unseen depth 
the noise of waters were heard, and 
finding their progress and search thus 
arrested, returned to their sleeping 
comrades, not unvisited by supersti- 
tious fears. Meanwhile the soldiers 
formed their encampment round the 
cavern, kindled fires and feasted, and 
after the centurions had conducted 
the burial of the dead, repose reigned 
around in the wild region, broken 
only by the melancholy sighing of the 
forests, or the roar of waters upon 
which the camp fires threw a slowly 
sinking light. 

The first streak of dawn had just 
purpled the east, and the soldiers 
=— oe oa into a 

eavy sleep, when Esylth appeared 
and wengel the wounded Le; re On 
seeing her he started to his feet, and 
—s her hand to his lips, poured 
forth his gratitude to his preserver. 
He was perfectly restored, and, save 
for a flight stiffness in his wounded 
arm, full of strength and lifefas here- 
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tofore. A rude feast, flesh and milk, 
was presently prepared, of which 
they partook together, the soldiers 
having been sent to their posts, and 
a conversation ensued between these 
beings who had been thrown thus 
strangely together, which elicited a 
strange affinity between them. Al- 
ready Susarion had become enamour- 
ed of the beauty of this wild British 

irl, in whom he recognised a singu- 
arity of character which perhaps at- 
tracted him still more, nor was Esylth 
without a project in the intimacy so 
suddenly found, with an enemy whose 
lifeshe hadsaved. Several hours had 
passed, and the sun wasalready high in 
the heavens, when Susarion, after as- 
suring her that he would perform the 
conditions agreed on the previous 
night—that of withdrawing his co- 
horts from the district, said— 

“You are free ; but if you come 
southward with me, Esylth, never 
shall I cease to love and protect you.” 

“To be your slave ?” said the girl, 
smiling. 

“To be the queen of one whose 
gratitudeshallever render him yours,” 
exclaimed the enamoured Legate. 

While Susarion, mounting his horse, 
reviewed and made an address to his 
soldiers, Esylth, who had proceeded 
to the neighbouring woods, with 
whose people she held a secret com- 
mune, presently returned, and having 
entered one of the large hooded 
chariots common to the country, 
which had been prepared for her re- 
ception, accompanied the army on its 
march southward, a movement for 
which an order had been issued. For 
several days the route lay through the 
intricate woodland ways of the dis- 
trict; now across marshes, now along 
the sea-beach. It was fine weather, 
at the close of autumn, whilst they 
made this journey ; the enemy were 
nowhere visible; and at length, after 
a march of a week, they arrived at a 
camp some twenty miles to the east 
of that on the Deva, whence Susarion 
proceeded to communicate the result 
of the campaign to the General 
Paulinus. 


CONFLAGRATION OF ROME. > 


Arion and Iusa, after their day 
passed in the Laurentian forest, had 
returned to Ostia, where they stopped 
in thé house of one of the Christian 
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brethren ; and it was already late in 
the afternoon of that succeeding 
when, taking places in one of the 
rheeda, or large public travelling car- 
riages, they proceeded on their way 
to Rome. any stoppages had_oc- 
curred on the journey, and the July 
night had for some time closéd 
over the landscape, as they came 
within sight of the Capitol. The 
July day had béen one of perfect 
calm, but as the darkness set in, a 
wind from the south rose suddenly, 
and began to sweep in unfrequent 
but strong gusts across their path. 
Already they had arrived within a 
couple of miles of the walls, from 
which that well-known object, the 
Aventine Mount, with its vast piles 
of building, rose, and whose innu- 
merable lights, defined against the 
dark azure, looked to the traveller 
like some huge swarm of fire-flies, 
when the attention of the wayfarers 
was arrested by a red glare, like that 
of a stormy sunset, which shot up 
from the southern district of the 
city, and which seemed every moment 
increasing in breadth and brilliancy, 
throwing into dark relief the piles of 
intermediate building, and rendering 
the great structures on the surround- 
ing hills as clearly visible as at noon 
every moment ascended higher and 
higher toward the zenith, while vast 
volumes of illuminated smoke were 
soon visible rolling past, and at timés 
obscuring the high-built palaces and 
temples. 

“Tt is a fire,’ exclaimed man 
voices. “ What part of the city is it 
in?” others inquired. Some said it 
was on the Palatine Mount, others in 
the Forum; but those most familiar 
with civic localities were of opinion 
that it had broken out in the neigh- 
bourhood of the great Circus. The 
exertions and anxiety to reach the 
city became intense, and the driver 
lashed his horses into a gallop over 
the roads, along which a considerable 
multitude were already hurrying to 
obtain a nearer view of the gorgeous 
but fearful spectacle. 

Presently the carriage trtndled 
under the arch of the Ostian gate, 
and proceeded for a space along the 
main road, which ran along the west 
of the Aventine Mount, whén the 
crowd became so dense that furthér 
progress becatné impossiblé, and 6ti¢. 
passengets as had travélled Withdtt 
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luggage, among whom were Arion 
usa, re paid for their 
journey, proceeded amid a great mul- 
titude, who were rushing from all 
directions to gain a view of the con- 
flagration. Mounting an eminence 
from which this was attainable, the 
scene which spread beneath them 
was one of strange magnificence and 
awe. The fire, it appeared, had 
broken out in the first instance among 
the numerous shops and booths 
formed of wood which occupied the 
space between the Celian Hill and 
the southern end of the great Circus 
—b wine, and general refresh- 
ment shops, which had accumu- 
lated in a neighbourhood constantly 
crowded by the frequenters of the 
games which took place both by day 
and night. At this period indeed 
there were multitudes belonging to 
the floating population of Rome who 
may be said to have passed their lives 
in the Circus, where, after receiving 
the sportula, or distribution of food, 
from some patron or from the state, 
roceeded to the sports, which were 
ree, and after enjoying the chariot 
races and other amusements of the 
place, slept by night in the triple 
porticoes of this vast building, which 
extended nearly a quarter of a mile. 
The flames rapidly enveloped those 
structures and stores, and spread 
thence to the narrow and intricate 
congeries of alleys which lay between 
the western side of the Circus and 
the Aventine Hill, to which it was 
rapidly extending before the pressure 
of the wind, whose strength seemed 
to increase with the fury and extent 
of the conflagration it fed. Sheets 
of flame appeared wafted on the wind 
from point to point ; every moment 
the cry arose, such and such a build- 
ing was on fire, and already one vast 
sea of red billowy flame filled the 
long walls of the Circus, whose por- 
tico roofs blazed along their extent, 
and carried irresistibly up on the 
strong level currents of air, were 
beating and mounting against the 
masses of lofty buildings on the 
Averitine like storm waves breaking 
against some sea wall. Every build- 
ing in the 7 around shone in its 
terrible light, the long pillared ran 
of the walaaes of Tiberius, Caligula, 
and on the west and north of the 
Palatine, that of Augustus, on the 
superb temple of Apollo, and the 
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gardens of Adonis in the central 
space, the numerous and splendid 
mansions of the nobles which rose to 
the south, and the immense palace 
called the Domus Transitorium, lately 
erected by Nero, which, adjoining that 
of Caligula at the north-eastern corner 
of the hill, extended along its eastern 
side, overlooking the Forum, and 
thence crossing the elevated ground 
called Velia, extended, supported by 
gigantic arches a hundred feet high, 
to the villa of Mecenas, on the Es- 
quiline. By this time the vast popu- 
lation of the city were abroad, crowd- 
ing in the narrow ways toward the 
locality of the terrible scene, or 
grouped in thousands on the house- 
tops and temple roofs on the sur- 
rounding hills, and while the vast sea 
of flame roared, Surging, and swaying, 
and leaping, in vast masses hither and 
thither, while the fiercely illumined 
air was filled with burning fragments, 
and each instant was heard the crash 
of some house or lofty building, and 
the screams of its inmates, the inces- 
sant clamour of this mighty multi- 
tude, which seemed contending with 
the noise of the conflagration, as- 
cended above it, wild and shrill, in 
cries of despair and lamentation. To 
and fro in the narrow lanes of loft 
houses, and in the forums, swaye 
and surged the innumerable crowd in 
the vast shifting shadows which this 
great fire threw from the mighty 
structures on the hills, or stood front- 
ing its furious light with faces of ex- 
citement and terror. 

Every moment groups arrived at 
the place where Arion and Iusa 
al. who had come from the 
western district of the city, to which 
the conflagration had now extended 
and as hundreds of voices proclaimed 
the spread of the devastating element, 
and the destruction of such and such 
a temple or pile of building. The 
Forum Boarium was already in 
flames, together with several of the 
low lying streets in the Vielalium, in 
some points of which it had already 
reached the city walls. The Avei- 
tine Hill presented a superb and 
awful appearance, along its eastern 
sides the immense piles of houses 
and insule, some of which were 
eighty and ninety feet high, were 
enveloped in wreaths of the fiery 
tempest which raged through and 
above them in fierce and splendrous 
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sheets, save when the fall of some 
lofty structure for a moment sent a 
firmament of sparks into the air and 
toppled into the valley beneath 
in bickering cataracts of fire. 
Hundreds had already perished, and 
the inhabitants of that poor but 
populous district, who had fied in 
terror and distraction from the cat- 
cveny with which their homes 
had been so suddenly visited, were 
gathered in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, as near as the intense heat 
permitted them to approach —an 
immense multitude, gazing in despair 
upon the ruining habitations and the 
loss of their substance ; and as their 
cries testified, in numerous cases on 
the destruction of friends and rela- 
tives. As the wind, which, while 
the hours of the fearful night rolled 
on, had increased in violence, still 
blew from the south-east, all who 
witnessed the scene were of opinion 
that the fire would exhaust its fury 
in the direction whither it was blown, 
and that it would eventually be 
stopped at the river; indeed the 
whole eastern side and summits of 
the Aventine, and the streets leading 
to the Amelian bridge, with some 
granaries on the banks, were already 
in a blaze; and that the northern 
and eastern districts of the great city, 
the superb palaces and temples, the 
venerable shrines and monuments of 
the Forum,the Palatine, Capitolin, and 
other hills, would be saved. For the 
most part the population had hitherto 
gazed in a sort of stupor on the 
spread of the conflagration ; but as 
time passed on a murmur of surprise 
and indignation slowly pervaded the 
mass, observing that as yet no effort 
had been made to check its advance. 
Then ever and anon sinister wishes 
passed through the groups of people, 
some of whom announced that num- 
bers of men had been observed fling- 
ing firebands into houses as yet un- 
reached by the burning sea, and 
aiding the ruin—an announcement 
which awakened emotions of still 
greater terror and fury. It was said 
several so suspected or detected had 
been cut down; but the idea that 
the city had been consigned to the 
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designs of incendiaries gained ground, 
and the rumour spreading, watches 
were placed in many directions. 
Still the fire, so far from subsidin 

with the destruction of what it fe 

on, seemed to rage with still increas- 
ing fury ; and to such observers as 
still retained their senses in a scene 
so overwhelming, it was difficult to 
say which was the more terrible— 
the ravages of the fire-spirit, winged 
by the tempest, or the aspect of the 
immense multitudes gathered on 
every height and point of vision, 
filled with consternation, and as the 
hours rolled, with a stupor of despair. 

It was already past midnight 
when Arion conducted Iusa through 
the thronged streets from this scene 
of devastation, and after several 
hours arrived at her cottage on the 
Pincian. As they passed along seve- 
ral sinister murmurs had reached 
their ears. “It is the Christians,” 
some voices cried, “ those Gallileans, 
who have fired the city.” “The 
hate and avoid us,” others cried, 
“and would destroy us doubtless if 
they could.” “Let us search them 
out and put them to the sword,” 
others roared. “I have myself heard 
some of them say,” shrieked a shrill 
voice from one group, “that Rome 
should one day be destroyed by fire.” 
Arion hurried Iusa from a_neigh- 
bourhood so fraught with dangers. 
As they mounted the crest of the 
Pincian Hill, and looked back upon 
the ocean of fire, in which the western 
district of the city was enveloped, 
great clouds of smoke began to roll 
across from the area of the conflagra- 
tion, rendering every object around 
indistinct and dark. 

“ Alas!” cried Arion, “the wind 
has changed, mark, it now blows from 
the west, andI fear will carry the 
flames across the city.” 

Whatever ideas possessed the mind 
of Iusa she remained silent, and on 
their arrival at her cottage, Arion, 
fearful of leaving her on an occasion 
so awful, threw himself under the 
~~ to watch while she pot. 

hat night, however, sleep had fled 
from Rome. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


SPRING is one of the best things this 
world has to show us. No doubt of 
that, I think. We do not need all 
the poets that have written from 
Homer, the morning star of song, 
downwards generally, nor Thomson, 
in particular, to tell us that. It is 
a good gift, even when one 

it only in a dull London square. 
walled in with tall smoke-blackene 

houses, with only a few dingy trees 
in the middle, which the dust turns 
brown as soon as ever they have 
attempted to put on their green 


mantle, and perhaps one or two- 


crippled-looking laburnums that re- 
fresh the passer’s eye with their 


“ Dropping wells of fire.” 


Spring is desirable, joy - bringing, 
even in the suburban villa; not even 
stucco and cockneyism can rob her 
of all her charms. How much more 
delicious is she though when seen in 
her true home where she is born, 
the blessed country, where one can 
look up straight to the blue sky, and 
see ‘sazure vault undimmed by 
any of the foul smoky clouds of man’s 
own manufacture ; can gaze up 

“ Where through a sapphire sea, the sun 

Sails like a golden galleon.” 


My soul sickens with longing when 
I think of a roomy country house, 
with the dignity of a century or two 
about its stout old walls, clambered 
round by roses, with fresh lawns 
with well-tended myriad - coloured 
garden squares, with rooks cawing 
clamourously about it giving one a 
loud good morrow; with broad fields 
full of lambs as clumsily about 
on their big unwieldly legs; with 
clucking hens and little round yellow 
balls of velvet chickens. Amongstall 
these = was Miss Chester now, 
and revelling in them. She had got 
a colour like a dairy-maid, and was 
growing embonpoint. If ever it is 
pardonable, possible to forget the ex- 
istence of Death, it isin a gay count 

house, filled with lively youngis 

people in the spring time. There is 
nothing to remind one of destruction 
or decay. None of the servants or 
acolytes of the Great King are near 
to give one a hint of his presence. 
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For a time he is shrouded from mor- 
tal sight. Not a desirable condition. 
Better to think of him a little every 
day, better to look him in the eyes very 
often, and then when he does come 
in all his pomp of terrors he will 
wear the aspect, not of a complete 
stranger, but of an intimate acquaint- 
ance, almost a friend. Some good man 
(who was it? I forget) advises all 
men, when they compose themselves 
to sleep every night, to fancy them- 
selves lying stiff and stark in their 
cottins. Not unwholesome, I think, 
norvery revolting, when oneaccustoms 
oneself to it. But to return. In 
spring everything is full of life, and 
sap, and vigour ; everything is on the 
increase, nothing on the decrease. 
Last year’s leaves have vanished, lost 
shape and substance, utterly, and only 
serve now to deepen the tint of the 
rich soil to fertilize the fat meadows. 
For a few weeks we imagine we can 
feel the sensations which, in a far 
higher, more perfect degree, our first 
ents revelled in, in their garden 
tween the four eastern rivers. 
There was a large company assembled 
in this month of May in that pleasant 
Kentish manor house. People, old 
and young, clever and dull, ugly and 
pretty, talkative and silent, as in all 
such mixed gatherings, only, some- 
how, it seemed that the preponder- 
ance of the young, the pretty, and 
the witty, over the old, the ugly, and 
the stupid, was greater than is or- 
dinarily the case. Perhaps it was 
only that the spring had got into 
their blood, and warmed them up into 
beauty and animation. What a con- 
trast it was to that life in the little 
narrow house in Queenstown, with 
only one face beside the still hearth ; 
Kate’s firm white features, that 
seemed to have lost the power of 
smiling, marked with so settled a 
avity, so unalterable a dejection. 
hat a contrast to the tainted air, 
the heartrending tales of families de- 
cimated ; the few people seen about, 
and those few so often black-clothed, 
in sign of some recent bereavement ; 
the church bell tolling incessantly, 
and the unavoidable sight of mourn- 
ers, and hearse plumes, and mutes, 
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whenever you moved outside your 
own gates. Maggie shuddered, look- 
ing back upon it, and thanked her 
stars devoutly that she was out of all 
those horrors. Her host and hostess 
were not young people, at least their 
ies were not, but they possessed 
quite as strong faculties of enjoyment, 
quite as keen a zest for amusement, 
as when they had run wildly after 
hoops, and found delight in the gy- 
rations of a humming top, at the age 
of six years. It was a very easy 
laissez-aller untroubled life that they 
led in their old stone hall, and that 
they expected their guests to lead, 
too. A late breakfast, flower and fruit 
garnished, lengthening out deep into 
the morning. People straggling down 
one after another as seemed good to 
them, not oppressed by any sense of 
as expected of them, not 
urried down from a half-finished 
hasty toilette, by a clamorous bell 
summoning them. The squire was a 
calm-tempered old gentleman, in 
whom fussiness was not; who liked 
to get his own breakfast comfortably, 
at the time he had been in the habit 
of eating it for the last sixty years, 
and did not much mind when his 
visitors got theirs, or whether they 
did not get it at all. A short fore- 
noon, easily got through by the help 
of dawdling in conservatories, reading 
newspapers, writing letters, &c. Then 
luncheon, chiefly a female one, for 
such as could muster appetite for it, 
which, it must be allowed, required 
some finesse and management. Along 
all-golden afternoon, not a bit too 
long, though, thanks to horses and 
carriages, to balls submitting to be 
knocked about ad lib., and to mallets, 
well wielded, knocking them. But, 
most of all, thanks to rowings on the 
big pool, where the large-bolled elms 
dipped their broad leaves continually 
into their cold bath, where weak- 
armed young girls, tyros in the art, 
sawed the air with disobedient oars, 
and caught countless crabs, bein 
ridiculed therefor by strong-armed, 
expert young men. Everybody as- 
sembling from the four quarters of 
that small world to a sociable dinner, 
at an hour late enough for the chan- 
delier to be lit, for the women to 
escape the ordeal of having thtir 
necks and arms submitted to the hard 
test of day’s piercing eye. But cheeri- 
est of all, the part of those days on 
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which, in after time, those young 
people looked back with most regret, 
were the evenings. Sometimes they 
danced in the old hall, and the 
scutcheons and family pictures looked 
down upon them benignantly, while 
the plainest and most good-natured 
of the girls (those two attributes very 
often go anges) played waltzes and 
quadrilles by the hour, and was as 
often forgotten, and done out of her 
meed of gratitude as not. Sometimes 
they sang glees and catches, and all 
manner of part songs, some in time, 
some out, but all with hearty good 
will, and with all the power of their 
lungs. Lastly, sometimes they played 
games, suited to the capacity of an 
infant; games in which bodily agility 


. Was more required than any ingenuity 


of mind; when the furniture was apt 
to get overset a good deal, and in 
which the grand object appeared to 
be to effect a collision between two 
bodies coming violently together on 
one chair, or some other end equally 
recondite and desirable. But most 
young people have a taste, developed 
or undeveloped, for romping, and there 
is not oma harm in it. To amuse 
themselves was people’s first waking 
idea in that house and many like 
houses, and their grand object through 
the day,and whether they had amused 
themselves or not, their last question 
to themselves at night. Nowhere 
was Time made to die a sweeter, more 
painless death. But yet among the 
flowers, even of that den, a serpent 
lurked for one person, perhaps for 
many ; but it is only with the serpent 
appointed to sting one particular in- 
dividual that we have todo. George 
Chester had not, as had been expected 
of him, accompanied his sisters and 
and his cousin into the country. He 
had seen them safely to their journey’s 
end, and had then appeared to think 
that he had done his duty by them ; 
had left them, and gone off to amuse 
himself after his own fashion, in town. 
His defection was a great disappoint- 
ment to one of those young ladies, 
and mortified vanity did not help to 
sweeten the sourness of it. “There 
are as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it,” says the proverb ; 
and there were plenty better fish, 
better looking fish, more valuable 
fish, altogether, than George Chester 
at this very house; but still silve 

salmon, speckled trout, cod, and had- 
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dock, might all swim finnily by ; they 
dood not compare, in her blinded 
eyes, with the dull twopenny-half- 
yousy carp she was hankering after. 
hen she had been away from home 
about three weeks, George made his 
appearance one day; came walking 
over the “Brass, in all his pristine 
beauty and plumpness, as they were 
playing croquet. It was rather a 
fortunate moment for Margaret, she 
was looking so undeniably pretty, 
flushed, excited, with eyes ne now 
that they were not seen beside Kate’s, 
might pass for very bright ones. The 
flush deepened for a second when her 
lance fell upon the newcomer, then 
ied away utterly. It surprised and 
almost shocked the girl herself, to 
discover how pale she was getting, 
how the few words of ordinary greet- 
ing seemed to stick in her throat. 
Absence in her case had certainly, 
and unfortunately made “the heart 
grow fonder.” And then, what made 
it worse, he was so provokingly cool 
and unembarressed, shook hands with 
her so cordially, said quite loud, with 
no pretence at whispering or under- 
tones, ‘‘ Well, Maggie, how are you? 


Why, you are as white as a sheet !” 
and then passed on to shake hands 
with his sisters, in apparently exactly 
the same way, and stayed talking to 
them, asking questions about home 


matters, and answering their in- 
quiries about himself, without another 
glance towards the place where she 
stood. 

Poor thing! she could have killed 
herself in her shame for blushing or 
paling about such a block. As well 

lush about Cheops or Rhamses, for 
all the return he made for it. It was 
too true that Maggie felt,-and could 
not help feeling, an amount of inte- 
rest, very disproportionate to his de- 
serts,inthat uninteresting young man. 
She had let her heart go out to him. 
The two feeble strings of prudence 
and caution, with which she had held 
it back, snapped off suddenly one fine 
day ; and she could not call it back 
again now, much as she wished ; it 
had passed beyond her control. Wo- 
men, nice women especially, do not 
proportion their love to the worth of 
the recipient ; often the love and the 
worth are in an inverse ratio. Love 
is an inmate who ereates a great 
deal of confusion and disorder in the 
house he tarries in; he does not let 
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his entertainer have much peace or 
quietness. Love does not make peo- 
ple enjoy their fuod, or take deep 
draughts of sleep. Margaret did not 
in these days draw half the enjoyment 
she ought to have done out of the 
rides, and the dancing, and the love- 
making ; for love-making there was, 
of course. 

I wonder everybody did not make 
love to everybody else ; opportunity 
and importunity being everything. 
My marvel was, and always is, in 
such cases, how all the young men 
and all the young women avoided 
falling into hopeless entanglements, 
The season spoke of nothing but love ; 
and it was the sole thing to do in that 
lazy time and place. It is not a very 
pleasant thing to get into the habit 
of studying a fellow creature’s coun- 
tenance, and putting constructions 
which torture yourself, ingeniously, 
upon each change of expression, 

aggie made herself very miserable 
sometimes, if George happened to 
look grave for two minutes, imagin- 
ing that he was thinking of Kate; 
and then again, if he smiled, without 
any apparent cause, of course he was 
thinking about Kate. Then only the 
subject had presented itself to him 
in a different and a brighter light. 
Often she lay awake at night, or 
dering over this young man’s foolish, 
commonplace speeches; weighing 
them, one after another, to see what 
they were worth, and whether they 
had the ring of true metal about 
them. It is occupation equally un- 
pleasant and profitless (as many 4 
jealous wife could testify), watching 
another’s actions. All the watching 
in the world will not avail to keep 
a person from the most obnoxious 
courses, if they have a bent for such 
courses. Such vigilance is either to- 
tally inoperative, or else aggravates 
the evil. But still, it is very hard to 
abstain from it. For two or three 
days at a time now, the whole trea- 
sure of George’s fickle affections 
seemed diverted to some other of 
the girls staying in the house. His 
roving fancy was caught by a fair 
cheek, a sparkling smile, or a rose- 
bud mouth. It did not take much 
to snare him, certainly; but then he 
always got out of the toils again very, 
very soon. More than once ‘garet 
caught glim of him between the 
orange in the conservatory, 
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making such “yeux doux” that she 
felt morally certain he must be ac- 
companying them with words more 
than sentimental. Now and again 
she had overheard him (unintention- 
ally, of course) deep in the gibberish 
of the language of flowers. And on 
such occasions, she would close her 
lips very tightly, and thinly, on one 
another ; would twist her hands to- 

ther under the table, and make ran- 

om answers to whoever addressed 
her. And then again, Mr. George, 
more inexcusably perverse than ever, 
would sometimes get hold of some 
man friend, and, falling deep into 
talk upon rifles, or pointers, or sal- 
mon flies, or some such manly themes, 
not come near her all the evening. 
Every day, and every hour of the day, 
her reason told her that there was 
nothing to worship, nothing of the 
demi-god, about this commonplace 
young officer; not an inch of hero 
stuff in all his composition. But 
passion, inveterate in her infatua- 
tion, would not hear a word in dis- 
raise of her idol. Sitting brushing 
er hair at night, after one of these 
unsatisfactory evenings, she would 
resolve and vow henceforth to hate 
and despise him ; firstly, for what he 
was ; secondly, for what hedid. For 
being such a nincompoop as regarded 
the other half of creation ; and for 
his obtuseness, in neither perceiving 
nor heeding the good things Provi- 
dence put in his way; but the hatred 
was spurious, and the opposing love 
was genuine, anditalways won the day. 
Truly, the bed of roses on which she 
was lying had a pe many thorns in 
the blossoms. Men are so conceited, 
that I think he saw that she loved 
him. And what did he think about 
her? A question of some moment 
to the unlucky young lady. Oh, he 
thought her the jolliest girl he had 
ever seen except one. That unlucky 
except. After all his vagaries he in- 
variably returned to her; but then 
his vagaries were so very, very fre- 

uent, and the intervals between 
them so brief. For some time he 
endeavoured to please himself, trying 
to trace a likeness between Margaret 
and her absent sister; tried to find 
out some lurking resemblance in a 
smile or the tone of a voice ; in eyes 
or other features it would have been 
evidently absurd to seek for such. 
But he failed utterly. There was not 
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one grain of similitude between the 
two. As I have before remarked, 
hardly any two young women in 
Europe could have been more unlike. 
There was not a vestige of that gene- 
ral family likeness which is to be 
found among most sisters. After- 
wards, George got gradually to care 
for and enjoy those smiles and tones 
for themselves. He was not a Stoic, 
nor of a particularly -faithful turn of 
mind, to be utterly indifferent to a 
rather sweet woman, blushing and 
trembling at his approach. It made 
his opinion of himself go up a peg or 
two higher. I think it was because 
he felt so secure of her, that he was 
in no hurry to make assurance doubly 
sure. And yet, if Kate had been 
dead now, and he had had a month 
or so to get accustomed to the idea 
of her being defunct, he, not being 
the sort of man to mourn long for a 
recollection, to widow himself for life 
for an idea, would have found it in 
his heart to gift Margaret with royal 
happiness by condescending to offer 
her his hand. But Kate was not 
dead, nor dying, nor, as far as ap- 
peared, engaged to any one else. 
Consequently, why should not she 
be engaged to him? After all, she 
had never refused him. Perhaps that 
dismissal of him from the office of 
escort was a little ruse to bring him 
to the point. And her incivility and 
extreme coldness since, was perhaps 
to be put down to mortified vanity, 
and an idea that he had not treated 
her well, Really it all sounded very 
plausible to foolish, self-deluded 
George, when he put it before him- 
self. He reasoned it out in a very 
matter-of-fact, business-like way, on 
the hypothesis that she would regard 
it in the same light. True that Kate 
was a girl very much admired, and 
that men had got into the way of 
making a great fuss about her. But 
after all, what were admirers? What 
good did they do to any woman ? 
often a great deal of harm, fluttering 
around her. Men of straw almost 
all of them. In these days a sensi- 
ble girl would think twice before she 
said “No” to a good solid offer of 
marriage. He was his father’s eldest 
son, had no debts to speak of, and 
was not a particularly bad-lookin 

fellow. Kate could not be so ma 

as to refuse him. And she had not 
any one else that she cared about to 
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stand in his light, at least that he 
had ever heard of. As for that 
ridiculous story of his sister’s about 
the photograph, that was evidently 
spun out of their own brains. Very 
ikely it was a picture of Blount, or 
of her dead father; and she was 
ashamed of being caught indulging 
in such a manifestation of affection. 
Nothing likelier. People can get 
themselves to believe anything al- 
most that they wish, by such argu- 
ments, I think. 

Such was the posture of affairs, and 
the posture of Lieutenant Chester’s 
mind, when he came to visit his uncle 
and aunt at Daneham Court, and for 
several days afterwards. One after- 
noon every one all over England, I 
should think—every one, at all 
events, that was not either dying 
or in an office, was out of doors. 
Everybody at Daneham was cer- 
tainly walking and driving and saun- 
tering about, basking in the hot May 
sun ; revelling in the sight of myriad 
leaves and flowers, bursting through 
their silken sheaths, the woods spread 
with their carpets of dim harebells. 

“The heavens up-breaking through 
the earth,” as Wordsworth ni think it 
is) says, with a liberty, a freedom of 
fancy, which a lesser poet would not 
have ventured to indulge in. The 
house stood blinking among its 
drowsy leaves, with all its doors and 
windows open, so that man or beast 
might enter if they chose; with 
Venetian blinds lowered, through 
which (even though lowered), the 
smell of the flowers, and the hum of 
bees came faintly into the cool empty 
rooms. Not quite empty, either. In 
one of them, a young lady was culti- 
vating a taste for solitude— Margaret 
Chester. She had excused herself 
from going out, in a young lady’s in- 
variable plea, headache. Anda head- 
ache she had, induced by fretting and 
disquiet of mind. She was not in 
spirits for the amount of rapartee and 
merriment expected of her, and did 
not want anybody to notice her de- 
pression, and she stayed in-doors, and 
was now lying on a sofa in a rather 
dark recess, between two windows, 
smelling vigorously at a vinaigrette, 
and bemoaning her fate ;. wishing she 
had never been born, and occasion- 
ally varying the wish, by transferrin 
itto Kate. Yes, now, how happy an 
prosperous she might have been if 
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there had never been such a person 
as Kate in existence, or if she had 
been strangled when first her baby 
cries made themselves heard in this 
cold world. How different her lot 
might have been, if it had not been 
shadowed by the unconscious influ- 
ence of that odd little sorceress, her 
sister, who seemed to steal away both 
hearts that she wished to get posses- 
sion of, and hearts whose possession 
rather annoyed her than otherwise, 
by some species of witchcraft. But 
such reflections were utterly useless. 
There was Kate alive, and not to be 
put out of life except by killing, or 
causing her to be killed, for neither 
of which courses Margaret had the 
slightest inclination. As she lay 
there, idle, discontented, in a frame 
of mind as unlike as possible to that 
of the day and season, the door open- 
ed, and the object of her aspirations— 
an object about as worthy sighing 
and striving after as those on which 
we usually waste the blood and sweat 
of our hard struggles—George Chester, 
walked in. He looked very hot, had 
his hat on, and a perfect swarm of 
trout flies twining round it, and 
would evidently be rather obliged to 
any one who would give him a job to 
do, suited to his capacity, for he was 
very short of such. First he rambled 
objectlessly to the table, took up a 
book lying thereon, opened it at hap- 
hazard, read half a dozen words, and 
tossed it down again. Then he sigh- 
ed heavily, flung himself into an arm 
chair, stayed there two seconds, utter- 
ed a brief solilo y composed of these 
three words, “Confound the heat,” 
and then got up again. All this 
time he had not perceived the pre- 
sence of ae ; he thought he had 
the room to himself. Sadly he walk- 
ed toa looking-glass, gazed at him- 
self steadfastly for some time, con- 
sidered the sit of his tie, and re-ad- 
justed the position of his pin, which 
was of the cheerful pattern of a 
death's head and cross bones in ivory. 
Margaret began to feel rather un- 
comfortable ; he might not be pleased 
when heshould discover that she had 
been there all along, spying upon his 
conceited little manceuvres, watching 
him make a fool of himself. So she 
made a slight movement to attract 
his attention; but he did not hear 
her, he was so busy, dwelling, with a 
Narcissus-like fondness, at his own 
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image inthe mirror. First he looked 
at himself over his right shoulder, 
then over his left, with a lurking 
suspicion that there was something 
rather about the cut of his coat 
at the back. He looked so exceed- 
ingly droll in this attitude, craning 
his neck to get a glimpse of his coat- 
tails, that Margaret burst into a roar 
of laughter, unrestrained, unrestrain- 
able. At that unexpected sound, 
George’s head came quickly back into 
its natural position; he started half 
out of his skin, and reddened with as 
guilty a flush as any school-boy 
caught robbing an orchard. 

“Hollo, what’s the matter,” he ex- 
claimed, turning sharp round, and 
then his eyes fell upon Recon: § half 
hidden in her dark nook. “Oh, it’s 
you, is it?” said he, very much out of 
countenance. “I did not know yau 
were there. I thought there was no- 
body in the room. I thought every- 
body was gone out. Why on earth 
did not you call out before ?” 

“T’m sure I wish to goodness I had 
been able to help calling out then,” 
answered Margaret, between par- 
oxysms of unfeeling merriment, for- 
getting her headache and her heart- 
ache too, completely, “perhaps I 
might have had some more fun. Oh, 
George! you did seem so pleased 
with yourself. Now, on cool reflec- 
tion, which point of view is best, do 
you think, tell me?” 

These remarks were not calculated 
to lower George’s colour. 

“Don’t badger a fellow,” he said ; 
“of coarse I was not admiring my- 
self. I was only thinking that this 
coat had the same fault that Capel’s 
always have, that it bags at the back.” 

7 You really are a wer amusing 

oung man; unintentionally I mean. 
i wonder now, if I had not laughed, 
how long you would have stayed 
there figuring.” 

“Not two seconds. I should not 
have come in here at all, if I had had 
anything better todo. I’m not such 
acarpet knight as you want to make 


me out. 
“ Why I thought i were goin 


to be away all day fishing. You tol 
us at breakfast you were 
have such fine sport.” 

“So I thought I should, for it was 
nice and cloudy then; just the da 
for the May fly, but no sooner had 
got down to the mill pond, and put 


going to 
’ 
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my rod together, than the sun came 
blazing out, just as it is now, han 

it! Of course it was all up with i 

then. They would not bite a bit, the 
beggars! Any fool could have told 
one that, with not a breath of wind 
to ruffle the water, and the pool as 
smooth as a looking-glass.” 

“Tfit was like a looking-glass, you 
might have performed those evolu- 
tions there; did you? Ha, ha, ha. 

“Don’t tease, Maggie; you have 
run that joke off its legs. And what 
are you doing in here in this dark 
room, where one can hardly see one’s 
hand before one, for these blinds. 
Why are not you out with all the 
other girls?” 

“I’ve gota bad headache; but, I 
say, George, it is a pity that you did 
not come in ten minutes earlier, for 
that friend of yours, Mr. Erle (is not 
his name‘) was in here looking for 
you, wanting you to ride over with 

im to Canterbury.” 

“T met himas _ ae in; he asked 
me himself, but I got out of it.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t think I'll tell you. You 
do not deserve to hear. You have 
not been good enough.” 

“Oh, do tellme? I’m very sorry I 
laughed! It was very rude of me. 
Dear George, I beg your pardon, I'll 
never do it again. Do tell me ?” 

“Well then, I thought I’d get you 
to come out on the lake with me, for 
a bit. I wanted to have a talk with 
you ; but, of course, as you have got 
a headache I would not think of 
asking you.” 

“Bother the headache! It’s gone. 
I should like nothing better. I’m 
sorrier than ever that I laughed. I'll 
go and get my hat this minute.” 

There certainly did not seem much 
trace of headache in the alacrity with 
which she jumped off the sofa ; and 
leaving it and the neglected vinai- 
grette (now no longer needed) sprang 
up-stairs to prepare herself ; and in 
five minutes more they were walking 
over the green sward toward the boat- 
house. 

“Will you take an oar?’ George 
asked, as he handed his pretty com- 

anion in. “You made rather a 

tter attempt last time, and try as 
yon may, you cannot upset this old 
tu ” 


“ No—it’s too hot. I will sit still 
and enjoy myself, and leave all the 
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troutle to you, Take the boat under 
those trees over there—it looks so 
cool and quiet.” 

So they floated off, cleaving the 
shining waters. If those two people 
were not lovers they ought to have 
been—all the circumstances of time 
and place ‘were conducive to such a 
condition. It was a very pleasant 
scene, as eye need light on. The big 
mere holding the sun far down in its 
deep, still breast—the garden, with 
all its fresh-blossoming flowers slop- 
ing down, with its scarlets, and 
azures, and goldens, to the water’s 
edge ; and the old, branchy elms and 
beeches fringing it shadily, and—best 
gift of all—far up above the earth 
and its sorrows, heaven’s chorister, 
the lark, pouring out, in the great 
cathedral of the sky, some of the un- 
utterable joy that filled him, like a 
bodiless melody sent from some better 
country to whisper of peace and glad- 
ness to tired human hearts. Out of 
the sun into the shade—right under 
the boughs of a wide-spreading 


horse-chestnut, covered with its pinky 
white spikes, and gnarled roots strag- 
gling down barely into the pool at its 


eet ; a gentle gust agitating the tall, 

scented grasses, stirring a bunch of 
harebells that were bending over the 
bank to get a peep at their own new- 
born beauty in the water beneath. 
George rested on his oars, and per- 
spired a good deal. 

“Will that do?” he asked. 

“Excellently—could not be better. 
It was impossible to talk out there in 
that glare.” 

“ Quite—it frizzled up one’s ideas. 
did not it? Not that I ever had 
many.” 

™ Don't run down yourself ; it is a 
bad plan. You'll find plenty of people 
to do it for you. But what was it 
you wanted to say to me?” 

“Was there anything ?” 

“Yes—you told me you wanted to 
have a with me.” 

“Oh, ay ; so I did—so I do; but 
it was not because I had anythin 
particular to - It was only that 
thought we had not had a good talk 
for a long time.” 

“No more we have. We have been 
so busy chattering to other people. I 
suppose it is because we know we 
have such loads of opportunities of 
seeing and speaking to one another 
when we are at home.” 
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“Yes—have not wet and we made’ 
pretty good use of them, too, last 
winter, over those afternoon tea- 
parties—did not we? How pleasant 
they were, to be sure !” 

“Tea is always pleasant in an 
afternoon.” 

“What a low notion !—as if I was 
thinking of the Bohea itself, Accord- 
ing to my ideas, it was the talk and 
the jokes that we used to have that 
flavoured the tea.” 

“Oh, they were all very well, but 
I got rather tired of them.” 

“T did not, then. I hope we shall 
have them all over again when I come 
back, next winter.” 

“That, I’m sure, you won't. One 
cannot bring things back like that 
when once they are over. All the 
spirit is gone out of them. They are 
like dishes warmed up the second day 
for dinner.” 

“T do not see it at all. We shall 
all be in the same relative position, I 
hope, as we were last winter; and 
the circumstances and conditions 
being the same, I do not see why the 
results should not be the same.” 

“Well, you'll see ; but what is the 
good of arguing about such a trifle ?” 

“ Ah, you say that.because you are 
getting the worst of the argument.” 

“Very likely.” 

“You're angry now. I rather like 
getting you into a rage. It makes 
you look very pretty—not that I’d 
presume to say you were not always 
pretty. Girls always are, of course ; 
still it’s an improvement.” 

“Don’t be a fool—I hate compli- 
ments. Just pull the boat in, two 
lengths farther in amongst those 
water-lillies. I want to get some 
and I cannot reach them from here.’ 

George obeyed, and then asked, 
“ Are you satisfied now ?” 

“Perfectly,” and she leaned over 
the side, and dipping a bare hand in, 
pulled a number of the great heavy 
white flowers, and their dark broad 
leaves. Dripping, they lay on the 
seat beside her, and she took up a 

een calyxed bud, closed still, and 

ooked at it affectionately. 

“Pretty things!” said George, 
condescendingly. “ How fond Kate 
used to be of them !” 

“Used she ?” 

“Yes < do you not rpoalions last 
year, when my people gave that pic: 
nic ‘sort of cutaicinmenk that you 
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and she were at, how she had a lot 
of them in her hair in the evening ?” 

“ Had she ?” 

“Yes—I wonder you do not re- 
member. You are rather stupid to- 
day ; you forget everything.” 

“Now I come to think of it, I 
have some faint recollection of some- 
thing about it.” 

“How well they looked in among 
the thick plaits of her hair—such a 
quantity of hair as she has got, too 
—uncommon well !” 

“ Did you think so ?” 

“Yes—did not you ?” 

“ No—I cannot say that I admired 
them much.” 

“Poor little Kate!—I wish she 
was here now !” 

Margaret was fond of her sister, 
but she could not echo that wish. 

**Come Maggie, don’t be cross ; tell 
me something about Kate? I have 
not heard a word about her since I 
do not know when.” 

“T have not got anything to tell. 
She has not time to write to me or 
any one else, since she turned hospital 
nurse.” 

“Has she done that? I never 
heard of it before.” 

“ Oh yes—three weeks ago nearly. 
The fever patients increased upon 
them so quick that they could nottake 
them all in at the regular hospital ; 
so they turned a private house into a 
temporary one, and Kate is a sort of 
matron, or head nurse in it ; of course 
there are lots of under nurses, but most 
of the onus falls upon Kate’s and 
James’s shoulders, I fancy.” 

“ James !—what, she sticks to the 
wizened little parson still !” 

“Tshould rather think so; why, 
they have been all in all to each 
other for the last month or two. I 
do believe they are the two best people 
in the world. I wish to goodness I 
was like them !” 

“T say, Maggie, do you—do you 
think she’ll marry him, after the fever 
is over }” 

“T wish she could hear you—how 
indignant she would be !” 

“Tt is not such a very unnatural 
supposition after all, One does not 
exactly see what other possible 
motive, but affection to him, she can 
have for the life she is leading now 
—nothing but schools, and sick-visit- 
ing and district meetings all day.” 

'T can understand her motive very 
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well, because I happen to know it. 
I do not wonder that it is rather an 
enigma to you.” 

“She does not confide her secrets 
to me, certainly, I do not want her 
to; but I must say, to the uninitiated, 
it does seem rather a throwing away 
of herself, wasting the best years of 
her life.” 

“She would tell you that she is 
not wasting them, that she is on the 
contrary making the most of them; 
that it is you and IJ, and such as us, 
that are wasting them.” 

“She is morbid; it is unnatural 
to hear a young girl preach like that ; 
I wish you oon. get her out of this 


fancy.” 


“Tt would not be the smallest use 
if I were to try. I should not succeed ; 
and most assuredly I shall not try. 
I begin to believe her’s is the right 
view after all.” 

“For goodness sake don’t you turn 
Methodist, too, Maggie. hat on 
earth would become of me? You'd 
both be trying to convert me, and I 
could not stand two female parsons 
at me at once. I should have to 
emigrate.” 

aggie smiled. “No fear of that,” 
she said. “To admire goodness in 
other people, and not to like to hear 
it laughed or sneered at, is the highest 
pitch of excellence I shall ever attain 
to, and I am at that pitch now.” 

“Never mind, you’re quite good 
enough for me ; but about Kate now 
—don’t you think that she'll get tired 
of this mode of going on—of this new 
religious dodge ; don’t you think that 
when the novelty is worn off, she'll 
grow very weary of it, and come back 
to her old way? In fact, tell me, 
candidly, your own opinion ; do you 
think it will last ?”’ 

Maggie was getting impatient of 
the ny ery “ How can I tell whether 
it will last or not ; I know no more 
about it than you do yourself. Dear 
me! what a nuisance these midges 
are,” 

“They do not bite me a bit, I sup- 
pose my skin is too thick for them to 
get through. Here, I know what 
will be the best plan, I'll cut you a 


little bough to drive them away 
with.” 


“Thank you.” 

He s up in the boat and 
stretched an arm out to one of the 
leafy trees, bending over them. Then, 
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whilst cutting off a little twig, with 
his face averted, he 
the old subject. “But you must 
have an opinion one way or another ; 
just say whether you think she’ll 
always live the life she is doing now: 
if so, she might just as well be a 
nun.” ‘ 

“ Just as well; and so she will be 
in time, I dare say. I think she is 
quite capable of it.” 

“What?” 


“T say that I think it is not at all 
improbable that she will turn nun 
some of these — How you do 
tease about the girl.” 

“Do It Well, I won't make any 
more inquiries, only let me ask one 
thing. Don’t you think that she will 
marry any one ?” 

“Never; I'd stake all I have in 
the world (that is not much to be 
sure) upon it.” 

“ What a pity! she is so much too 
pretty and pleasant to be allowed to 
go to her grave an old maid.” 

“People cannot marry her against 
her will I suppose, at least not in 
England.” 

“Who on earth said anythin 
about against her will. I meant wit. 
her will, of course.” 

“You did not make it ve 

“ But, Maggie, has she really never 
seen anybody to care about ? I should 
not have given her credit for being 
such a stone. Has not she?” 

“What's that to you ; cannot you 
be satisfied with knowing that she 
has not cared, does not care, and 
never will care two straws about 

ou.” 

George reddened, not with the heat 
this time. ‘There’s your bough,” he 
said, giving it into her hands, “and 
I must say for you, you are very rude 
and disagreeable ; and I’m extremel 
sorry I asked you to come out ; 
never said that I wanted her to care 
for me.” ; 

Margaret relented. “I am dis- 
agreeable,” she said, dispersing the 
midges with vigorous blows of her 
flail, “ but I think that was hardly a 
fair question you asked.” ; 

“Oh, very well, if you think so 
don’t answer it on any account. I 
withdraw it.” 

“Stay, I don’t know what to say ; 
you're not like a stranger, ze are a 
relation of Kate’s ; I don’t know why 
I should not tell you, only you must 


clear.” 
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not breath a word of it to your sis- 


began again at ters. 


“Trust me ; do you take me for a 
born fool ; why, if I did, it would be 
half over England in less than an 
hour.” 

Maggie hesitated still ; would it be 
a dishonourable betrayal of confi- 
dence? “I’m not sure that Kate 
would like it. I don’t know that 
I'm doing right.” 

“Well make * your mind one 
way or another. won't urge you, 
though of course, now you have ad- 
mitted that there is something, I 
cann’t — indulging in conjectures.” 

“You'd never get near the truth ; 
come, I'll risk it ; swear you'll never 
reveal it to anybody.” 

“T swear.” 

“Well then, she was desperately 
in love with some one once; is so 
still, I’m afraid.” 

“Ts so still? Lucky dog! Well, 
who is it? Anybody [ know? Go 
on quick.” 

I do not know whether Miss Ches- 
ter were justified in what she did; I 
hardly think so, but I only state a 
fact. There,in among the water lilies, 
with the blue sky laughing overhead, 
and the blue water beneath, she nar- 
rated the whole story of her sister’s 
love and woes, and wrongs, to an 
attent, eager listener. At the end 
George ground his teeth. 

“Snob! blackguard !” he remarked 
boiling over with rage. “Oh, if I 
could but meet him in the street 
some day, I'd give him such an in- 
fernal licking, as he never had before 
in all his days. I'd pommel the life 
out of him. I'd ornament his figure- 
head, so that his own mother should 
not recognise him, the scoundrel. I 
say, Maggie, describe him to me, ex- 
oma that I may be sure to recognise 

1m. 


Margaret was rather exasperated 
at this excessive indignation; what 
business was it of his? 

“T shall do no such thing; you are 
not her brother; it’s no concern 
whatever of yours; it would only 
make a disgraceful scene ; and more- 
over, as to licking him, as you call it, 
I can tell you what, he is an im- 
mensely strong, big man, and that 
you'd most likely get the worst of it.” 

“Well, no matter, I should not care 
if I did : it would be ina cause ; 
besides, I’m not quite such a chicken 
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as you think; at all events I know 
pretty well what to do with my fists.” 

“Don’t be so absurdly bellicose ; it 
is like Bombastes Furioso, You'll 
make me repent of having told you, 
and I only did it out of good-nature, 
to show you how utterly useless and 
hopeless your dangling after Kate 
still is.” 


George sighed heavily. 

“T see it myself; I'm very much 
obliged to you ; it was very consider- 
ate and kind of you; kinder than you 
think, perhaps, it gie. Ill acknow- 
ledge to you now, that you have saved 
me the mortification of a refusal, for 
like an ass, I had fully made up m 
mind to propose to Kate, when 
went home.” 

Margaret bent down her head over 
her flowers, to hide its emotion ; after 
a minute she looked up, and said 
rather anxiously, “And you will not 
now ¢” 

* Of course not.” 

Then those two floated back over the 
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bright mere, which did not look quite 
so bright to one of them as before ; 
rather silent, each wrapped in their 
own thoughts, giving their tongues a 
holiday. As she left him at the house 
door, she turned and said, softly, 
“You're not vexed with me, are you, 
George ?” 

“T should think not,” he said, 
warmly. “That would be unjust; 
you're the best girl I know.” 

He looked half inclined to stoop 
down and kiss the best girl he knew, 
but thought better of it, and only 
appeenee her hand. That evening, 
Margaret came down to dinner wit 
water-lilies in her hair, and George, 
the philosophical, began, for the first 
time, gravely to speculate, whether 
after all grey eyes were not every bit 
as good as green, and rosy cheeks as 
pale ones. 

“T’ve made a step to day,” thought 
Maggie, triumphantly, when she 
went to bed that night ; and she slept 
well upon it. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


A May morning, warm and serene, 
and brilliant as painter's eye could 
desire to see it. No barges floating 
down stream, or being tugged up, no 
shopmen taking down shutters from 
their windows, no overworked mil- 
liners stitching at the ceaseless seam, 
no toil of any kind going on, for it is 
Sunday, and the church bells are 
striving emulously which can send 
forth their sounds clearest, most 
ringing on the pure air. The fever is 
abating in Queenstown, it has almost 
fulfilled its mission, filling many a 
grave, causing awful gaps and hia- 
tuses by ny a hearth; makin 

vacant spaces that can never be fille 

up any more. It is nine o'clock, a.m, 
and Kate is standing at the door of 
the hospital, loitering a minute before 
she goes in. The fever patients do 
net come in with such frightful over- 
whelming rapidity now, but still it is 
full, and there is plenty of work to do. 
Kate has been home to geta few hours’ 
sleep, having been completely knocked 
up the night before, and compelled to 
succumb at last. She has arranged 
her hair fresh, with a neatness 4 
fitting the day, and has put on a clean 
cotton gown and white apron (her 
hospital dress). Asshe goes through 


the 
like 


arden, she stops for a moment, 
vangeline, to gather a handf 

of flowers, lilies of the valley, honey- 
suckles, and blood-red carnations, 
that the dying may enjoy earth’s 
sweetest smells and sights for the last 


time. As she enters the room, she 
sees that one or two have died in the 
night. There they lie, with the rigid 
outline of their forms solemnly de- 
fined against the shrouding sheet, 
with their dead faces covered up 
whitely. There they lie, 


“ Like drifts of snow by the wayside.” 


She makes her way to the further end 
of the long chamber, to a bed on 
which lies the form of a stalwart, fair- 
haired young man, cut off in the pe 
of his manhood, and with a gure 
kneeling beside it. The kneelin 
figure is James, who, with his hea 
in his hands, is absorbed in silent 
prayer. As she comes up with her 
ure pale face, hardly less pale, 
hardly less fair than the lilies she 
carries, he raises his head and looks 
up with a silent greeting. She glances 
towards the fair-haired young man 
and says “‘ Dead?” interrogativel but 
very calmly, for she and Death knew 
each other very well by this time, 
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There is no shyness between them 


now. 

“Quite ; but I could not say exactly 
when. He went away so quietly; 
somewhere between the night an 
the morning, without any of the 
struggle I feared ; passed away with- 
out a sigh or a groan.” 

“Thank God. Poor fellow! I’m 
glad of that.” 

“Kate, that’s the way, I hope, I 
shall pass away before long.” 

“Don’t be cruel Jemmy ; it fright- 
ens me the way you have got to talk 
of late; but how ill and tired you 
look; no wonder indeed ; now do go 
home, there’s a dear fellow, and go to 
bed for an hour or two. You do not 
know how much good those few hours’ 
sleep have done me. I’m quite a 
different woman. I feel as fresh asa 
lark.” 

“No, thank you, Kate; I’d rather 
not. I could not sleep if I did; and 
besides there’ll be plenty of time to 
sleep by-and-by.” 

“Yon shall not stay here any longer, 
that I’m determined of. at was 
the good of my coming, if not to re- 
lieve you? As you say to me, don’t 
squander your youth and health ; you 
see I turn your own precepts against 


u. 

“Well, I own I should like to go 
to church. It is Communion Sun- 
day too, and I own I should like to 
kneel at that altar, and taste that 
feast once again.” 

“Once again?” 

“Yes, Kate; who knows but that 
next time I may be drinking the new 
wine in my Father’s kingdom.” 

“Hush, hush! I won't have you 
talk like that. I’m sure you’re quite 
faint with this long watching; here, 
smell these flowers; they'll refresh 
you, I’m sure; the scent of these lilies 
would almost bring one back from 
the dead.” 

She held them towards him, and 
he inhaled their fragrance enjoyingly.” 

“Delicious!” he said, drawing a 
deep breath. “I wonder will there 
be Lowes in Heaven; it isa childish 
idea, but I cannot help thinking that 
those that we have here are but im- 

rfect, fading copies of immortal 
types above.” 

‘I dare say. I’m sure I hope so; 
but go away now,” she said, almost 
pushing him out with a sister's gentle 
violence, “Go and take a walk be- 
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fore service; go down by the river; 
you have no conception how heaven! 
the breeze is there; it put new life 
into me and will into you.” 

“Well, indeed, I almost think I 
may as well. I’m afraid I could not 
do much good if I stayed here. My 
head aches so splittingly that I can 
hardly see anything.” 

At those words a sensation of cold 
came over Kate ; the shadow of agreat 
dread falling upon her. Was there 
more grief yet coming up? had not she 
had enough already? So James went, 
and Kate stayed ; stayed all da 
in those hospital wards, going throug 
the routine of her usual duties; a 
routine which had become very fami- 
liar to her, and not irksome by this 
time. Sometimes she fancied she was 
becoming unfit for the society of well 
people, she had grown so accustomed 
to spend all the hours of the day and 
night tending the sick.. And the 
merry church bells unwittingly ran 
one or two more to their homes; an 
the shadows lengthened, and the sun 
sloped westward, and the evening tide 
came. At that blessed season, Kate 
was sitting by an open window, 
watching the sunset spreading redly 
over the fields of the sky. She had 


a hymn-book on her lap, and was say- 
f, 


ing softly over to herself, these words, 


“ Nearer home, nearer home, 
And nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home.” 


“Ah, that’s what he does,” she 
mused ; “and he's getting very near 
home too, I’m afraid; afraid indeed! 
Yes, afraid for myself; but oh, so 
very glad for him. Poor fellow! what 
a sad life he has had, to be sure; al- 
most as sad as mine; well matched 
in that I think; but when shall I get 
home too? Oh, if I could know that. 
Will it be before twenty years, before 
ten, before five? O Lord, make no 
long tarrying.” She turned her great 
soft eyes, brimming with tears, to 
the serene sky, and that hearty 
prayer went up like incense. Some 
one touched her, thus rapt, on the 
arm, to attract her attention. She 
turned and found that it was one of 
the assistant nurses, with a message 
to the effect that a person of the name 
of Mrs. Lewis wished to speak to her. 
Then she knew that what she dread- 
ed had comeupon her. Fora second 
she stood with clasped hands, gather- 





ing her strength together, and then 
she walked calmly down stairs. Mrs. 
Lewis received her with a reverence 
both respectful and elaborate, and 
began deliberately— 

“If you please, ma’am, I came to 
tell you about Mr. Stanley.” 

Though Kate knew it was come, 
she fought against it still. 

“ What about him? he has not got 
the fever ? he’s not ill? don’t say he 


“Yes, indeed, but he is though, poor 
gentleman, I’m sorry to say, and 
more than ill too ; he was taken very 
sudden when he came in from church, 
and I sent directly for the doctor, and 
he came, and stayed the best part of 
an hour with him, giving him brandy 
and all manner of stimulants to keep 
him up; but when he came out he 
told me it was no use, that he could 
do him no good, and he hardly 
thought he’d overlive the night; so 
I thought I'd just come right off and 
tell you, as I knew you were such a 
friend of the poor gentleman’s.” 

Kate’s face assumed that dead 
white, rigid look, which with her al- 
wa indicated intensest pain kept 
under, and held in subjection. 

“There, that'll do. I'll go to him ;” 
and without giving Mrs. Lewis time 
to say another word (she had intend- 
ed to say a good many more), she 
turned away, snatched up her bonnet, 
and ran hastily out, down the street. 
not heeding the inquiring surprised 
glances of the good folks standing, 
enjoying the quiet Sunday evening, 
at theit doors. What was it to her 
whether people would laugh or sneer 
at what she was doing? No such no- 
tion ever crossed her mind ; the one 
thought that filled her whole soul, 
and left no room for any other, was 
that the man who had saved her from 
hell, who had been the best friend 
she had ever had in the world, was 
dying, and she must see him again to 
say good-by. At the door of Mrs, 
Lewis’s lodgings, a little knot of idle 
boys and men were gathered, and the 
sound of merry chat and loud laughter 
fell on the still summer air; but as 
Kate drew near, the voices fell, 
silently, civilly the men moved aside 
and made way for her to pass through. 
There was that in her face that awed 
eventhem. Through James’s desert- 
ed sitting-room, with its bare, scant 
furniture; the papers littering over 
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the table as usual; the signs of recent 
occupation everywhere about ; every- 
thing the same and yet so different. 
She caught her breath quick, as her 
eye fell on the old worn elbow-chair, 
that he would never sit in again. 
The door of the bed-room was ajar. 
Kate stood there a moment listening ; 
all was silent, and she pushed it 
gently and went in. A hired nurse 
was sitting behind the curtains, nod- 
ding, but at the slight noise caused 
by Kate’s entrance, she woke up and 
came towards her. 

“You may go,” spoke Kate, sternly 
(this stranger should not see her an- 
guish—hear her voice tremble). I’m 
me to nurse him; do you hear? 

oa, 

After beginning an ineffectual re- 
monstrance, the woman (only about 
three-quartersawake yet), obeyed; and 
then Kate flew forward and threw 
herself on her knees by the side of the 
bed, in tearless agony. She would 
not weep ; let her cry her eyes out 
after he was gone, but she would not 
harass his last moments with her self- 
ish tears. Truly, to one looking down 
on that scene, there would not have 
appeared much cause for weeping— 
rather for triumphant, awful mirth, 
thatanotler brave soul, having fought 
the good fight, having kept the faith, 
was about to be crowned with his 
victor’s wreath. . Weep, indeed, for 
him who lay there—so quiet, so rest- 
ful, with head thrown back on the 
pillow, and eyes closed ; patiently, 
with calm expectancy, waiting for the 
end. There was no cruel struggle be- 
tween life and death going on here ; 
no battle between those rival powers. 
The outworks had been carried long 
ago—hardship and toil, and sorrow, 
had done that already. There was 
only the citadel to storm, and that 
gave in at the first summons. 

Never again would he need the poor 
threadbare old clothes that he had 
shivered in through so many a winter 
day. Ere another morning should 
dawn he would be clothed in the 
wedding garment of the Lamb. The 
King’s messenger, the long expected, 
had come at last, and had given His 
message lovingly. His Father's ser- 
vant was here, to take him home from 
the hard schooling of earth to the 
eternal holiday of Heaven. He was 


willing and ready trustfully to ee his 
hand in His, and launch with Him 
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on the deep, broad river that rolled 
between him and home. Not insen- 
sible, or wandering in delirium—as if 
in a sort of happy, waking trance— 
his probation over, his work done ; 
already tasting beforehand the rest 
he was so near entering upon. Per- 
haps he was thinking softly about the 
dear, gray-haired old father, and the 
little peared sister he was going to 
meet agen so soon—was picturing to 
himself how they would greet him, 
and rejoice at his coming. Perhaps 
he heard already the first notes of the 
great burst of music that would 
clash out harmoniously to welcome 
him ; perhaps all minor joys were 
swallowed up in the thought of the 
unspeakable bliss of beholding the 
dear Lord he had loved so, smiling 
upon him lovingly, and saying— 

“ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant ; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 

As Kate knelt there by the bed- 
side, the heavy eyes unclosed, a smile 
stole over the wasted, dying face—so 
evidently dying, but yet a death better 
than any life, and one thin, pale hand 
travelled laboriously to Kate's, and 
clasped it. 

“T’m going,” he said, slowly. 
“You've come to see the last of me ! 
Poor, little Kitty !—you’ve been a 
very good little Kitty to me! God 
bless you for it !” 

All very well to resolve not to cry. 
At these tender words her tears burst 
forth like rain. 

“Oh Jemmy,” she wailed, “ you 
are not going to leave me? ou 
could not be so cruel. Oh, what shall 
Ido? Ishall be so desolate. Oh, 
do take me with you! Oh do, do!’ 

Her excessive grief seemed to dis- 
turb him—him who was past all grief. 
Fouwy he stroked the bowed chestnut 

ead. 

“There, there,” he said, with dif- 
ficulty. “ Don’t cry ; there’s nothing 
to cry about. It makes me sorry to 
see you cry, and I am so glad. Poor 
child !—poor child !” 

She shook back her hair from her 
wet eyes; bravely she forced back 
her tears. 

“ Oh, tell me, are i happy ? Why 
do I ask when I see your face! 
Jemmy, to-day you'll be with Him in 
Paradise |” 


ise | 
The holy light came out clearer, 
stronger, on that dying man’s fea- 
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tures ; vanquished the death damps, 
the clayey pallor reigned there 
supreme. 

* Yes, Kate ; I hope so.” 

“Oh Jemmy, speak to me; say 
something to me that I may remem- 
ber after you are gone—that I may 
keep hold of when I’m left all alone.” 

James raised himself with difficulty 
in the bed, and with hands growing 
disobedient, grasped about darkly (for 
that dimness that comes but once was 
obscuring his eyes), in search of some- 
thing. Then he found what he sought 
—a little worn old Bible, and lifting 
it, as if it were a great weight to him, 
put it into her hands. 

“Kate—take it! I’m going to the 
place it tells about! I don’t need it 
any longer. It is but a shabby, little 
old book, but you won’t mind that. 
Will you have it ?” 

“Have it? Oh Jemmy !” 

If no thanks were conveyed in those 
broken, choking words, James was 
never thanked for that present till 
she met him again. 

“T’m a very poor man. I have not 
much to give you worth your taking, 
but I should like you to take that bit 
of poor little Mary’s hair that is in 
the drawer over there. I should not 
like strangers to be handling it. Will 
you take it, Kate ?” 

“Yes, James.” 

At that he seemed content. He lay 
back, and his eyes sought her face, 
and dwelt there satisfiedly. Then 
they wandered away to the open 
window, through which the sun was 
to be seen going down, red as blood, 
behind the trees. 

“Kate, Pm like him; I’m goin 
down too ; my sun is setting. I shall 
be gone before he is.” 

e covered his hand with kisses, 
and her tears fell hot upon it. She 
knew that he spake truth. The 
— cord was loosed and the pitcher 

roken at the fountain, and only He 
who fashioned it could make it whole 
again. She saw the lamp of his life 
dying out for lack of oil, and she had 
no power to re-illume it. In such 
moments is it that we feel our awful 
impotency, that we recognise our- 
selves as — Ries ‘the gentle 
voice, interrup y slight pantin 
for the slow-coming rent, eins t 
her ear again. 

“Tt is a beautiful world, whatever 
they say, and life is a grand mystery ; 





but I’m glad it is over, Kate. I’m 
very tired.” 

“ Poor fellow ! you have had a hard 
battle ; have not you ?” 

* Yes—rather, Kitty ; but it’s over 
now, and the rest is the sweeter.” 

He closed his eyes, exhausted with 
the slight exertion, and stillness 
reigned in that room, broken only by 
Kate’s stifled sobs. James was sink- 
ing very fast ; he seemed to be float- 
ing away into a kind of painless 
slumber. After a time Kate rose 
softly from her knees and leaned over 
him in an agony of fear, lest he should 
be gone ; lest she should never hear 
him speaking to her any more again. 
His lips stirred, and moved slightly ; 
with her handkerchief she wiped the 
death-dews tenderly off the wide brow 
that grief and care had drawn so 
many lines on—lines now to be effaced 
for ever, and bent lower to listen. 
These words, murmured indistinctly, 
with pauses between each, she 
caught— 

“ For—ever—with—the Lord, 
Amen.—So let—it—be.” 


On her thus hanging tearfully over 
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him, the dim eyes unclosed once more; 
unselfish to the last, in the very jaws 
of death, he tried to smile upon her. 
With a last effort, he put his arms 
about her neck, and whispered, in @ 
voice nearly extinguished by the 
strength of the Great Victor, but 
wee and tender in its utter weakness 
still— 

“ Kate, it will not be quite heaven 
till you're there too. I shall stand 
and watch the door for you. You'll 
come, won’t you ?” 

“Yes dear ; yesifI can. Oh, God 
help me !” 

“ Kate, it’s getting very dark ; are 
you here still? You have been more 
than a sister tome. Good-by, darling. 
Kiss me this once.” 

“Good-by Jemmy! oh dear, dear 
old fellow,’ and as she spoke, she 
laid her pale lips on his, for the first 
and last time. 

Then the weary arms loosened their 
clasp languidly ; a slight shiver passed 
over the toil-worn, patient body, and 
James fell back gently on his pillow 
—<dead. Never hungry, nor lonely, 
nor sick, nor sorry again—at rest, 
for ever, in the bosom of God. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Not a day, not an hour, not a 
minute can anyone pass over of their 
real lives without living through, 
tasting its good and its evil ; but of 
the fictitious life of a book one may 
overleap centuries if one chooses ; 
that is to say, if one is not shackled 
by a Frenchman’s slavish subjection 
to the unities. I will avail myself 
but moderately of this privilege; a 
privilege I might use so largely, and 
will content myself with skipping a 
month. It is June then, the trees 
have put on a fuller deeper green, 
the birds are growing less vocal than 
they were a few weeks ago, and 
the fever is over and gone—one of 
the things of the past, but still peo- 
le know that it has been by the 
a rows of new graves in the ceme- 
tery outside the town, by the pre- 
nderance of black over all other 
ues inthe dress of people in the 
streets. There was a new facesto be 
seen in the pulpit of Queenstown 
church every Sunday now, a new 
voice exhorting to repentance, and 
faith, and charity, a lodger in 


Mrs. Lewis’s apartments, the new 
curate, in fact, who, having bought 
James's furniture at a valuation, was 
sitting in the old leathern elbow- 
chair, and thinking seriously that he 
must get the shabby old thing new 


covered. It is somewhere about five 
o'clock, p.M., and Kate Chester is 
sitting alone in the drawing-room at 
No. 1, Cadogan-place, in a plain black 
dress, with a bunch of white roses 
in the front. A white rose herself, 
and a very fair one. The look of 
hardness and austerity is gone out of 
her face, it could not find a perma- 
nent home in those soft features, 
it had never come back since the da 

when it had been washed away with 
scalding tears by the bedside of 
dying Sones Stanley. Very grave 
and serious she looked indeed, the 
causeless gaiety and light-hearted- 
ness of youth and animal spirits were 
banished, never to return, but there 
was no hopeless sadness as there 
used to be. At last she had learned 
experimentally that the time is short, 
that before long it will be that 
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“those that weep shall be as thoneh 
they wept not.” After toiling, like 
a galley slave, for so long, she 
thinks she is entitled to a little rest, 
so she sits there luxuriously, on a 
low chair by the open window, smell- 
ing her roses and reading Shake- 
speare. She does not get on very 
fast with her play, for every minute 
her eyes are lifted up from her book 
to glance down the road ; she is ex- 
pecting her sister home this after- 
noon, and is looking out anxiously 
for the first sign of her approach. 
At last her listening is rewarded. 
Off in the distance is heard the rum- 
ble of a carriage, five minutes more 
and it turns in at the white gate. A 
fe on the knocker, voices in the 
all, not only women’s trebles but a 
man’s sonorous bass (not the cabby’s 
either). Steps on the stairs, two 
steps a woman’s light one and also 
a man’s heavy one. Kate is quite 
alone, but at these sounds she smiles 
to herself. Then the door bursts 
open and Maggie rushes in, bloomin 
as any ional rose, all blushes, an 


smiles, and pink ribbons. A fire of 
kisses ensues. 


“Well, Kitty, how are you? it 


seems quite funny seeing you again.” 

Kate returns the kisses with in- 
terest. She has so few to love now 
that she clings the more to those 
that are left. 

“T thought you were never com- 
ing,” she said, and her green eyes 
shone with a quiet gladness. “I am 
so glad to have you back again.” 

“Kate, here’s George; he has 
taken the trouble to escort me all 
rm long way up; is not it good of 

im »” 


At this introductory remark, the 
said young man, who had been 
hitherto standing by as a spectator. 
grinning pleasedly, came forwar 
and greeted his cousin. 

“Oh,” cried Kate, with amuse- 
ment in her tone. “I begin to see. 
How are you George ?” 

“T suppose you guess, don’t you ?” 
Maggie asked, with a rather embar- 
rassed laugh. 

“Of course she does,” said George, 
putting a hand on each of Maggie’s 
shoulders, as if to proclaim himself 
owner thereof. Kate smiled softly 
upon them both. 

‘“* Perhaps I do a little.” 

“T suppose you found it all out 


oon my letter this morning, did not 
ou ” 

a No, I cannot say that I positively 
found anything out ; I had my suspi- 
cions. I'm not surprised, but I’m 
very, very pleased.” 

“That's all right ; I was sure you 
would be, was not I George ?” 

“T congratulate you ‘both most 
heartily. People always say that, as 
a matter of course, I know; but I 
do mean it really. You believe me, 
don’t you ?” and she put out a hand 
frankly to each ; both to the sister 
who had been jealous of her, and to 
the man who would fain have mar- 
ried her. 

“Yes,” they both said, as unani- 
mously as if it had been a response 
written down for them. 

“T shall have two brothers instead 
of one now; but come, are not you 
very tired, and hot, and dusty after 
all that railway? You'll have some . 
tea, won't you? I told them to 
bring some in.” 

Then George spoke up. With 
great discernment and amiability of 
feeling he perceived that at this con- 
juncture his room would be better 
than his company. Those two sis- 
ters had a great deal to say to one 
another, which, though it was all 
about him, and because it was all 
about him, could not be said before 
him. So he said— 

“Not for me, thank you, Kate. I 
must be going down to our place to 
look up the old people. Good-by.” 

As soon as he was fairly gone, Kate 
kissed her sister again, and looked 
her full in the face. 

“Well, who was right—you or I ?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, you; but I did not think 
you would have been,” 

“You see it has all come right asI 
said it would.” 

“Yes, so it has; but I thought it 
then too good luck to be true.” 

“Well, I won’t ask how it all came 
right, for I suppose that would not 
be a fair question ; but I may ask how 
long it has been settled ?” 

“Only the day before yesterday.” 

_ same day that you wrote to 
me ” 

“Yes, the morning of that day.” 

“Well, I sup you are in a state 
of the most complete beatitude now— 
a sort of seventh heaven.” 

“ Oh, yes, now I am, but I can tell 
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you I was anything but that three 
days ago. I began to think it was 
never coming—began to be afraid 
= he was hankering after you 
still.” 

“Afterme? Absurd. Youshould 
not get such notions into your stupid 
old head.” 

“Ah, but I did though ; I could 
not help; it was no great wonder, 
considering what he had told me. 
But then that morning he asked me 
to come out walking with him, and it 
was all plain sailing after that ; but 
I can tell you I was pretty miserable 
before.” 

“T suppose he is going to tell his 
father and mother now ? 

“Yes. Oh, there'll be no difficult 
there. Louisa told me they had all 
been longing for him to marry one of 
us ever since we came. He has been 
very unsettled of late, and they think 
that getting a wife will be the best 
thing that can happen to him.” 

“T think so too. Dear me, how 
odd it all seems !” 

“Yes, does not it? But come let’s 
have a look at you. Well, really, 
you do look uncommonly well, con- 
sidering.” 

“T never was better in my life.” 

*T am so glad to see you again 
alive, after all this dreadful fever. 
At one time I hardly thought I 
should.” 

“Tt did seem doubtful.” 

“T wonder how you ever managed 
to live through it.” 

“T wonder so myself sometimes. I 
don’t think I could go through it 
again if it were to come back directly, 
without giving me a little breathing 
time.” 

“Heaven forbid! I should take 
oy heels pretty quick again if it 


“ Oh, no fear of that ; it has done 
its work.” 
She shuddered a little, and sighed 
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as she thought of what had been a 
part of that work. 

“ And so he’s gone, Kate, too ?” 

“Yes, he’s gone.” 

“Poor fellow. I am sosorry. I 
don’t know when I’ve been so shocked 
as when I opened your letter that 
morning. It was so very sudden, 
too ” 


“ Yes.” 

“And you were with him at the 
last 3” 

“Yes. Maggie, please, we won't 
talk about that any more ; I cannot 
manage it quite yet.” 

“Poor thing! Im sorry ; it was 
stupid of me. I see that we must 
try and cheer you up a bit.” 

“T don’t think I need cheering, 
Maggie ; I feel very cheerful.” 

“You must come and live with us 
when we are married.” 

How pleasant that “we” and “us” 
are to young people before their 
novelty is worn off ! 

“Must I? There’ll be pouty of 
time to talk of that by-and-by.” 

“Which means that you intend to 
shirk us. Ah, I know you so well.” 

“Tt means that I think young mar- 
ried people are much better left to 
themselves, without the incumbrance 
of a permanently oer sister at- 
tached to their establishment.” 

“T don’t see it atall. It would be 
the pleasantest arrangement possible ; 
and I’m sure George would say the 
same if he were here.” 

“ George is very good-natured, and 
would say anything to please you just 
at present; but have you settled 
where you are to live ?”’ 

“Oh, no—it is early days to talk 
about that; but wherever it i 
there'll be always room for you. 
wish you would make up your mind 
to that.” 

“Thank you, Maggie; I have 
made up my mind ; but I’ll tell you 
all about that by-and-by.” 
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CAROLS FROM THE CANCIONEROS. 
BY DENIS FLORENCE MAC CARTHY, 
I. 
“Vista ciega, luz oscura.”—Cancionero General. Valencia, 1511. 


LIGHTSOME darkness, seeing blindness, 
Life in death, and grief in gladness, 
Cruelty in guise of kindness, 
Doubtful laughter, joyful sadness, 
Honeyed gall, embittered sweetness, 
Peace whose warfare never endeth, 
Love, the type of incompleteness, 
Proffers joy, but sorrow sendeth. 
Il. 
“ Turbias van las aguas, madre”—Romancero General. Madrid, 1604. 
Turbid the waters flow, mother, 


Turbid they flow, oh! mother, dear, 
But they will clear. 


When from mine eyes the waters glide 
That so disturb my joy’s bright stream, 
And when my heart in boding dream 

Is tossed upon its troubled tide, 

The jealous phantom I deride, 

ith love and time ‘twill disappear— 

Turbid the waters flow, mother, 

Turbid they flow, oh! mother, dear, 
But they will clear. 


When tyrant thought usurps the brain, 
And memory reigns with ruthless sway, 
And when the pleasure past away 

Is mingled with the present pain ; 

When sighs are breathed and tears seem vain, 
Hope whispers softly in mine ear— 

Turbid the waters flow, mother, 
Turbid they flow, oh ! mother, dear, 
But they will clear. 


Ill. 
“ Alguna vez.”—Christoval du Castillejo.—Olras. Anvers, 1598. 
One day, one day, 
Oh! troubled breast, 
Thou'lt be at rest. 


If love’s disdain 
Ui tuce muses mirth, 
Six feet of earth 
Will end his reign ; 
Escaped his chain, 
Oh ! troubled breast, 
Thou’lt be at rest. 


The life uncrowned, 
The true love crossed, 
The peace here lost 

Will there be found :— 

Beneath the ground, 

Oh ! troubled breast, 

Thou’lt be at rest. 
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Carols from the Cancioneros, 
IV. 
**Del rosal vengo, mi madre.”——-Gil_ Vicente—Olras. Lisboa, 1562. 


I come from the rose tree, mother, 
I come from the red rose tree. 


By the side of the streamlet flowing 
I saw the rose bud blowing— 
I come from the red rose tree. 


By the side of the stream swift flowing 
I saw the ripe rose growing— 
I come from the red rose tree. 


With a sigh, where the stream was flowing, 
I plucked the red rose glowing— 

I come from the rose tree, mother, 

I come from the red rose tree. 


v. 
“En la huerta nace la rosa.” ——Gil Vicente. 


In the grove the roses throng, 
I would wander thither, 
To hear the nightingale sing his song 
Before the roses wither. 


The maiden plucks the lemons pale 

Beside the stream that skirts the vale— 
I would wander thither, 

To hear the nightingale sing his song 

Before the roses wither. 






Down to her hand the lemons bend, 

She plucks the fairest for a friend— 
I would wander thither, 

To hear the nightingale sing his song 

Before the roses wither. 






Within her hat of silk and pearls, 

For him they’re placed instead of curls— 
I would wander thither, 

To hear the nightingale sing his song 

Before the roses wither. 


yi. 


“De dentro tengo mi mal.”—Lwis de Camoes. 







My inner pain is all mine own, 
And by no outward sign is known. 


My inner pain no outward mark 
To stranger eyes revealeth— 
The soul alone the anguish feeleth ; 

It scorns the body, loves the dark, 

Just as the bright and living spark 

Is hid within the dark flint stone, 

So is my love unseen, unknown. 
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SOME EPISODES OF THE IRISH JACOBITE WARS. 


Tae chief object of the following paper 
is to invest with interest an important 
portion of our chronicles, avoided by 
many readers as disagreeable in its 
events and initsconsequences. What- 
ever the writer’s religious or political 
bias, he is determined to treat the 
events and the personages concerned 
as if the campaigns took place in the 
neighbourhood of the “ Great Wall,” 
and the warriors were polished Chi- 
nese and horse-taming Tartars. His 
business is with picturesque episodes 
and circumstances of the war, and 
mental and corporeal portraits of the 
warriors and chiefs, and his wish to 
discover considerate and merciful qua- 
dities in the leading men of either 
party—those qualities by which the 
rigours of war are softened and its 
miseries diminished. It is in some de- 
gree unnatural not to feel prejudiced 
for or against our contemporary great 
men, whether of the cabinet or the 
field. But each of the brave charac- 
ters of whom we are about to treat, 
has been resting in his narrow home 
for upwards of a century, after stoutly 
doing his duty to his sovereign and his 
country according to his lights, and to 
treat his memory in a prejudiced or 
spiteful spirit would be similar to 
taking his skeleton from his time- 
honoured tomb, and flinging it into 
the highway. We are not unprovided 
with worthy models of the treatment 
we propose to adopt. In the only two 
historic romances on the subject, 
worth quoting, it would be difficult 
to find a single unfair or illiberal ob- 
servation on the men or the cause 
with whom the writer’s sympathy is 
not engaged. The darling hero of 
the Roman Catholic romancist is con- 
tending for the cause of William ; a 
steadfast young Jacobite, of old Irish 
blood, is selected by the Protestant 
as the central point of interest for his 
tale. This is as it should be. The 
heathen Greeks set up wooden monu- 
ments to celebrate victories won by 
one Hellenic state over another, and 
when these decayed through the in- 
fluence of time and weather they were 
not renewed. We beg at the outset, 
however, to set the misgivings of some 
timid readers at rest. Not one word 
of praise or apology shall be spoken 
for the trish Lord Galmoy or the 
English Colonel Kirke. 


Without atall expressing an opinion: 
as to the poetic justice of the result, 
there was evident through the whole 
struggle an apparent interference of 
Providence to shape results from an- 
tecedents not at all corresponding. 
The Irish forces at the Boyne had 
brave and skilful commanders ; 
James’s warlike skill and personal 
bravery were undeniable ; the dispo- 
sition of battle was what it should 
be—yet William, weak of body, and 
wielding his sword with pain to his 
wounded arm, gained a decided, if, 
at some points, a hard-won victory. 
Again at Aughrim. No more suit- 
able battle-ground could have been 
selected, or its advantages turned to 
better account. St. Ruth was a brave 
and talented general, and the forces 
he commanded loyal and courageous. 
Everything was proceeding according 
to his wishes, and he was preparing 
to head a charge which might have 
decided the fortune of the day, when 
three apparent accidents gave the 
victory to General Ginckel. The 
musketeers defending the pass at the 
old castle found themselves provided 
with cannon-balls instead of bullets, 
the flank movement of a regiment was 
mistaken for a retreat, and St. Ruth 
lost his life by a cannon shot. 

The mutual jealousies of the French 
and Irish officers, the confidence re- 
posed in Tyrconnel by James, and hig 
non-appreciation of the zeal and ser- 
vices of his Irish subjects, powerfully 
contributed to the failure of his cause. 
In this very middle of the nineteenth 
century a talented Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic going to England to push hig 
fortune as Journalist or barrister will 
sooner conquer the prejudices of Eng- 
lish Protestants than those of English 
Roman Catholics. The case was worse 
in the end of the seventeenth century. 
James was as prejudiced an English- 
man as could be found in Britain, and 
would even grudge a personal advan- 
tage gained over his darling English 
when the instruments were the mere 
Irish. It must be acknowledged that 
there was no unnecessary expenditure 
of love or respect on the other side. 
They fought for him from a principle 
of religious loyalty, not personal 
liking, and to this day the peasants 
tell this characteristic anecdote oi 
him. 

47* 
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He was standing by a cannon when 
Burke the gunner was bringing its 
range to bear on the person of the 
Prince of Orange. “ Now, my liege,” 
said he, “I am about making you 
muster of three crowns; I have Wil- 
liam covered.” He was on the point 
of applying the match to the touch- 
hole, when James, in affright, struck 
the cannon with his cane, crying out, 
“Oh, you wretch !—would you make 
my daughtera widow.” Burke bein 
naturally incensed, said to himself, 
* D—— a shot more after this battle 
will I ever fire for you, Shemus a——.” 

Neither sovereign showed much 
willingness to tarryinIreland. Wil- 
liam, when the excitement of the 
single battle in which he was present 
had abated, and when he found that 
Limerick was not so easily taken as 
he could wish, was as well disposed 
to depart as his father-in-law. How- 
ever, the officers and soldiers he left 
behind to do his business, acted in uni- 
son. There were no divided councils 
among his men in authority, and what 
was still more to the purpose, it was 
the will of Providence that the Stuart 
dynasty should cease and determine 
within the seas of Britain. But we 
must not anticipate more than is 
necessary. 

It was the most natural thing in 
the world that the Roman Catholic 
noblemen and gentlemen whose pater- 
nal estates had been wrested from 
their possession, and given in fee to 
Cromwell's soldiers, should feel a 
lively interest in the restoration of 
Charles IL., looking on it as the pre- 
lude to the restoration of their own 
lands. The hopes of some were real- 
ized, but many were doomed to bitter 
disappointment. We quote from a 
determinedly anti-Jacobite book pub- 
lished 1689, a passage illustrative of 
what even those who had been pro- 
nounced “Innocent Papists” had to 
endure in the reign of the second 
Charles, our authority being an “ Ac- 
count of the Secret Consults, In- 
triegues, &c., of the Romish Party in 
Ireland from 1660 to 1689.” 


HOW THE '49 MEN WERE PROVIDED FOR. 


In the latter half of the seventepnth 
century parliaments possessed ingeni- 
ous secrets for smoothing down the 
difficulties of a position. This is how 
they worked their way through a 
difficult problem. 
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“The first Souldiers that fought against 
the Jrish, called now Forty-nine Men (viz., 
Men of 1649), being King’s-Men, were not 
provided for in the Parliament and Usurp- 
ers Time, and how to make Frovision for 
them now was the Matter in Dispute. Some 
lands there were indeed that had not been 
set out to Souldiers and Adventurers, which 
were allotted these Men, but this Provision 
was not considerable, and therefore the for- 
feited corporations and Houses that were in 
them were hereunto annexed, and to render 
’em the more valuable, a clause was inserted 
in the Act that no Jrish Papist in whatever 
mauner he justified his Innocency, should 
enjoy any house within a corporation except 
the Natives of Corke and Featherd. This 
the Jrish vehemently exclaimed against as 
barbarous and inhumane, that to serve the 
conveniency of a particular set of Men, a 
man must appear innocent in the Country — 
and enjoy his Estate, but be adjudged a 
Rebel in the City, and upon that account 
be dispossessed of his houses.” 


Had St. Francis of Sales been ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of 
innocent and non-innocent Irish folk, 
we should say that he had them in 
his mind when maintaining that the 
wolf makes little difference in his 
treatment of black-horned and white- 
horned sheep. 


THE GATHERING OF THE STORM. 


Lord Berkeley commenced his 
Irish reign as Lord Deputy in 1670, 
but living about a century and a half 
before his time, he did not call the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop Talbot to 
account for celebrating High Mass in 
Dublin, and thereby lost the confi- 
dence of Charles II.’s privy council. 
He was replaced by the Earl of Essex 
in 1672, and in 1677 this nobleman 
resigned his uneasy throne in Dublin 
Castle to the Earl of Ormond. In 
1684 the date of James's accession, 
Colonel Charles Talbot was made Com- 
mander of the Forces in Ireland, and 
rendered thoroughly independent of 
the control of the then Lord Lieute- 
nant, the Earl of Clarendon, to whose 
high office he succeeded in 1687, 
enjoying at the time the title of Earl 
of Tyrconnel. 

Tyrconnel’s imperious and hasty 
disposition would not allow of his 
taking things quietly, and gradually 
bringing Protestants and Roman 
Catholics to the same social level. 
We find ourselves at perfect liberty 
to heap censure on his predecessors 
and their agents, who persecuted 
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Roman Catholics for merely abiding 
by their religious principles, and on 
him and his agents who intlicted equal 
wrong on Protestants for the sume 
cause. The many kind offices per- 
formed by individuals of the opposite 
parties toward each other were 
soon forgotten, but the punishments 
mutually - inflicted were kept in 
memory, and caretully committed to 
writing, and served to exasperate the 
descendants of the wrongers and the 
wronged against each otuer. We in 
these latter days of toleration and 
religions equality must not let our 
wouder rise beyond a reasonable point 
at the hatred and contempt enter- 
tained for each other by the two great 
Irish parties from the day of Charles I. 
to those ot George II. The vendetta 
as deadly as that of Corsica had been 
transmitted from generation to gene- 
ration, and they could no more 
refrain when opportunity oftered 
from tlying at each other, than a pair 
of game cocks set down in the ring 
by their disreputable holders. On 
this miserable feature of the time 
we shall descant as little as pos- 
sible. The impartial writer of the 
“ Consults and I[ntriegues” enlarging 
on the prosecutions tur debts rigidly 
enforced by the Roman Catholics on 
the Protestants, and their own modes 
of setting the law at defiance when 
they were its objects, and the debt 
was to be paid to an English churle, 
thus pleasantly explains the relations 
of the two parties. 


“These things so encouraged the Jrish 
that had executions over them, that they 
would come and hector those of the English 
(to whom they owed the money) in the 
open street, and with their swords by their 
sides, and fire-arms and skeens in their 
pockets (the last, a bloody large knife with 
which they are wont to stab the English 
and not seldom one another), and with half 
a dozen lusty Rogues at their backs, would 
come to their doors, and bid them defiance.” 


Some of the new Lord Deputy’s 
annoyances arose from a very unex- 
pected quarter, viz., the restiessness 
ofazealousconvert from Protestanism, 
Thomas Sheridan, brother of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan’s great grandfather. 
Dr. Sheridan, friend of Swift, was 
Thomas’s nephew, and his descend- 
ants down to the fourth generation 
now living have done honour to them- 
selves and their country by their 
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genius. So we cannot omit mention 
of this Thomas and his untriendl 
relations with the Earl of Tyrconnel. 


MR. SECRETARY SHERIDAN. 


Dr. Wm. Bedell, Bishop of Kilmore, 
not only a most amiable man and 
much esteemed by his Roman Catho- 
lic neighbours, but a model Christian 
Bishop, had taken a certain Denis 
Sheridan into his favour and got him 
ordained Minister of the Church of 
England. Denis had four sons, 
Thomas, Patrick, William, and James. 
The two last named became Bishops 
but William was deprived of his see 
by King James. Dr. Sheridan, the 
friend of Swift, was son to James. 

Thomas was educated in Trinity 
Collegeneur Dublin, and was ordained 
Deacon in due course. Not finding 
in himseif any genuine vocation he 
became a collector of customs in the 
city of Cork. After discharging the 
duties of that office for four years he 
attached himself to the party of the 
Duke of York, and if the author of 
the “ Secret Consults and Intriegues 
of the Romish Party, &.,” was a 
leal writer, he used all his endeavours 
to have the management of the public 
revenues intrusted to Romau Catho- 
lics. The man of the “ Intriegues” 
hated Mr. Sheridon (sic) as cordially 
as he did Popery in the abstract. 
He says of him while receiver of 
customs in Cork, 


“To avoid all suspicion he still put on 
the Disguise of the Protestant Religion which 
he counterfeited with so ingenious an air 
that most believed him eztream in that 
Profession, and were apt to think him in- 
clined to Presbytery as deriving it from his 
Masters the Farmers who were called the 
Fanatick Farmers, being a sett of Brewers 
in London. 

“Thus we see how this bigoted Votary 
of the Romish Church transformed himself 
into a different shape, and covered his black 
design with the Mask of Presbytery, as the 
Stalking Horse to other Fowle upon which 
his aim was set.” 


Our impartial man relates how his 
hero being implicated with Coleman 
of Popish Plot memory, was brought 
to his knees betore the House of 
Commons, and made to do penance, 
but his courage (his biographer calls 
it impudence), did not desert him. 

“There he had the impudence beyond 


shape to set forth in a flourishing speech 
the greatness of his family (viz.), that he 
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was in the direct line of the kings of Ulster 
anciently called O'Sheridon; that to his 
father belonged a vast estate which by the 
late war he was wrongfully put out of, with 
abundance of such impudent falsehoods and 
notorious untruths. Whereas indeed his 
father (too honest a man for so base and so 
degencrate a son) was before the late rebel- 
lion in the County of Caven taken in, a poor 
boy, into a Bishop's (Dr. Wm. Bedell) 
House, and the Bishop observing the boy 
to be of a docible temper, and capable of 
instruction, and finding him educated a 
Papist, charitably put him to school, where 
he became so proficient in School-learning 
as encouraged the good Bishop to ordain him 
Deacon. When the rebellion broke out 
after the Bishop's death and few English 
were left in the countrey, yet this poor man 
remained with such as stayed, and read 
prayers among them, till all were either 
murthered or had deserted the place, The 
Trish suffered him to remain among them, 
but by all their importunities (notwith- 
standing their great eagerness to make 
converts, compassing both sea and land to 
proselyte any to their church) could never 
prevail upon him to go to mass. 

“ He educated his three sons (should be 
four) Protestants, and upon Oliver's Reduc- 
tion of Jreland he was so taken with his 
character, that he ordered his three sons to 
be maintained in the Colledge near Dublin, 
where they all improved themselves to an 
eminent Degree of Learning and Parts. 
This is an impartial account of Thomas 
Sheridon’s Pedigree, whose sisters and other 
Relations were in Broges and Kerchiefs, the 
Irish garb for women. The author saw 
them not many years since in this condition, 
and being inquisitive on the subject about 
him in the county, where his father was 
born, he found that he was of the Scologues, 
a name which the Jrish call Cotchiers (Cot- 
tiers), and none of his kindred were ever 
better.” 

Our impartial historian allowed 
himself to be carried away like ordi- 
nary mortals by the tide of prejudice. 
If we find no king of the name re- 
corded, the Sheridans were certainly 
of chief's rank. Thcir names will be 
fovnd on the old family nap of Ire- 
land occupying a large district in 
Oriel, of which the county Cavan 
formed a portion. 

One of the earliest subjects that 
attracted Tyrconnel’s attention after 
entering on office, was the reported 
gale of all places,—ecclesiastical, civil, 
aiid military, by Sheridan. Our im- 

artial historian, as he a to call 

imself, alleges that when he put a 


person into a snug berth in the cus- 
toms he represented to the other 
commissioners that it was at the be- 
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hest of the Lord Deputy. One of his 
brother officials having his patience 
strained to a very painful point, 
wrote at last to the Lords of the 
Treasury that they were so burthened 
with the number of the Lord De- 
puty’s protegees that he was afraid 
the revenue would be lost by ill 
management. The consequent in- 
vestigation created much ill blood 
between the Lord Deputy and the 
Chief Secretary, and it was not 
diminished by a little anecdote circu- 
lated by the last named. 

Tyrconnel being at play in the 
camp at the Curragh at a time when 
he should be preparing to attend at 
Mass, the officiating priest tooR the 
liberty of asking him if he purposed 
to be present. “No,” said he, “ an 
not leave this game unfinished but 
will send some one in my stead.” 

Tyreonnel, so goes the narrative, 
much nettled against the Chief Secre- 
tary, introduced one of his own crea- 
tures into his confidence, and by 
questionable means of this sort was 
apprized that by a certain mail, She- 
ridan intended to despatch to’ Lon- 
don a letter full of accusations against 
him. ‘This letter being extracted 
from the packet, was reserved for the 
purpose about to be explained. 

“'Twas now time for the Lord Deputy 
to break publickly with Sheridon, and in 
order to it sends for him into his closet, 
there being present with him the Earl of 
Lymerick, the Lord Chief Justice Nugent, 
the Lord Chief Baron Rice, Judge Daly, 
and some others. The Lord Deputy de- 
manded of Sheridon whether or no he had 
written anything against him to London. 
Sheridon, who wanted not confidence, or 
rather impudence (with which his country- 
men do universally abound to an immense 
proportion and degree) answered, That he 
had not, but that he had heard that his 
Excellency had writ against him, which so 
enraged the Lord Deputy (who is a great 
Furioso and can prescr.be no limits to his 
passion), that he could not contain from 
calling him Traytour, Cheat, Rogue, &c., 
and pulling out Sheridon’s letter, asked him 
if that was not his hand, which for the pre- 
sent put him into great disorder and confu- 
sion; but after some recollection he as- 
sumed to justifie it, and to enter into a 
capitulation with the Lord Deputy, at 
which Tyrconnel rose in excess of fury to 
kick him; so he was turned out.” 

Shortly after, Sheridan who had 
been prevented by Tyrconnel from 
passing over to London, managed to 
get an order from the king to that 
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éffect, but Sunderland and other in- 
fluential people so damaged his cause 
with the Nee that although married 
to aniece of Father Petre’s he was 
obliged to return and endeavour to 
eonciliate the great man whom he 
had offended. 

His trial came on in due course for 
selling of places, and receiving extra- 
vagant fees in his office. The principal 
evidence against him was a priest of 
discreditable character. He was de- 
fended by four Protestant barristers, 
for whom the impartial biographer 
felt considerable contempt, but was 
nevertheless found guilty. He after- 
wards passed over to France, and as 
we find a gentleman of the name ac- 
companying Charles Edward to Scot- 
land in the year ’45, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that he was his 
grandson. 


HOW THEY LIVED BEFORE THE REVOLUTION, 


The author of “Ireland's Lamenta- 
tion by an English Protestant that late- 
ly narrowly escaped with his life from 
thence,” London, 1689, furnished as 
brisk, picturesque and prejudiced a 
narrative asthe“ Impartial Narrator.” 
He devoted considerable space of his 
short pamphlet to the resources of 
the country, prices of articles, cha- 
racter of the people, &c. Before the 
war began in earnest the people could 
not have been very badly off, taking 
the prices marked below as authentic. 


“In some parts, especially of the west 
and north, a salmon above two foot long 
may be bought for a penny pr two pence; 
forty-five eggs for one penny; a fat goose 
for three pence; a fat turky for six pence; 
a fat hen for three half pence; a fat lamb 
or kid for a groat; but in Dublin which is 
the dearest part they sold in time of peace 
twelve or fourteen eggs for a penny. A 
large, fair, fresh cod, two foot long for three 
pence (why was salmon as little valued as 
cod?) plaice a foot long and seven or eight 
inches broad, two for a penny; large trouts 
as long, two «r three for a penny, oysters 
five or six inches broad (!), a penny a 
score (Dando was born too late by a full 
century); a fat lamb.for twelve or fourteen 
pence, a large fat.calf, a month or six weeks 
old, for five or six shillings, a large quarter 
of beef for three or four shillings, as good as 
the London markets afford, and other things 
proportionably, and yet all sorts of trades- 
men had greater wages and generally better 
rates for their goods than in England.” 


Irish folk of town and country who 
were only too ready at that era to do 
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everything ill-natured, and unjust, 
and cruel, to their differing brethren, 
enjoyed this abundance, and now a 
farmer or citizen who makes no dis- 
tinction in his good offices between 
his own co-religionists and those of 
any other shade of belief, must pay a 
shilling a pound for beef and half a 
crown for a pound of salmon. 

But we have not done with the 
pleasant picture. 

‘Money was in Jreland as plentiful, and 
with much more ease obtained than in 
England. So that an ordinary farmer or 
tradesman keeps a better house, and lives 
more plentiful there than those of four or 
five hundred a year can do in England.” 


But our author, while giving the 
mere Irish credit for some good quali- 
ties, was not blind (perhaps a little 
too sharp-sighted) to their defects. 


‘The meer /rish are not near so wild 
and barbarous as generally represented ; but 
are as lusty, full, well-set, comely, hand- 
some, fair, and clear-skinned as the Eng- 
lish ; mighty hospitable and kind-hearted 
to strangers, so that if any comes where 
they are eating they will take it very un- 
kindly if he do not eat with them; and 
travellers shall have the best entertainment 
they can afford them gratis, and better than 
they will afford themselves. For though 
the country he thus extream plentiful, yet 
the commonalty among the Jrish fare very 
hard, and live mostly upon potatoes, par- 
snips, cabbidg, beans, pease, barley, and 
oat- bread, sour thick milk or buttermilk, and 
unless upon some certain festival days, as 
Christmass, Shrove-tide, Easter, Whitsuntide, 
or Michaelmass, rarely eat a bit of flesh, 
butter, eggs, or cheese. They are very 
nasty and sluttish, prefer strong butter, 
tainted flesh” (we denounce this item), *‘and 
sowr milk before sweet; scarce ever wear 
shifts or shirts, or lodge otherwise than on 
straw or rushes on the ground, with their 
cows, calves, swine or sheep, made fast at 
the bed’s feet (oh!), or at the best, only a 
little partition of wattles between. Useno 
sheets, tumble all together, only the hus- 
band between other men and their (his?) 
wives (wife ?), and the wife between other 
women and their (her?) husband ” 


Taking exception to the thorough 
correctness of some of these facts, 
we deny in toto the assertion of the 
“Englishman who narrowly escaped 
with his life,” for he reported that 
the Irish women of his day, though 
most faithful wives, were the reverse 
of chaste before marriage. He is 
thoroughly correct in stating a cur- 
rent prophecy among the Irish Roman 
Catholics, that a a would come 
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when they would weep over the 
graves of the Protestants, for the ex- 
pression is, or was not long since, 
often heard among our peasantry. A 
variety was to be heard in some lo- 
calities. “A day will come when 
we'll be scratching the Protestants 
out of their graves” (outof veneration 
to wit). 


THE RAPPAREES. 


Few but have heard of the Rap- 
parees*—gentlemen delighting in 
guerilla warfare, helping King James 
on ocvasions, not willingly subjecting 
themselves to military discipline, pre- 
ferring sucial bivouacs in inaccessible 
positions, driving the cattle of those 
who wished well to King William, 
but making free with the beasts of 
loyal Jacobites when the others were 
not attainable. The author of the 
“True Narrative” was very severe 
on these irregular infantry. We quote 
a few amusing eqns from his 
account, begging the reader to make 
allowance for some rather strong 
colouring. Strict adherence to true 
statements was the least remarkable 
virtue of the party writers of the un- 
happy period. 

“These rogues could dispense with their 
inviolable Lent fast, so that they did eat 
nothing but, as they call it, Protestant beef 
and mutton. They pleased and sported 
themselves with the ruine of these poor 
men they had plundered. They would not 
kill a beef or a mutton before they had 
called a formal jury on him, and tried him 
for heresie. If a party brought in any 
small Jrish cattel that had no brand, and 
that they guessed belonged to an Jrish man 
the beasts were dismissed, but the delin- 
quents that brought them in were fined, 
and obliged to satisfy the society in stolen 
cattel. But if the beasts were found to be 
branded, and were in good case, as those 
that belonged to the English way of hus- 
bandry commonly were, they were con- 
demned for hereticks, and immediately 
slaughtered. . A poor Englishman 
that I very well knew, who had but one 
beef, found her tied up with a rope in one 
of his neighbour’s houses, the jury about 
her, and the judge pronouncing sentence.” 


We would not object to see the 
undermentioned Major Haggarti, or 
his biographer, if guilty of calumny, 
sitting at the gage the rope 
around his neck, and the sheriff un- 
certain whether a reprieve were 
coming in time or not. ’ 
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‘There is one true story so barbarous 
that it ought not to be passed by, and that 
was acted in the parish church of Headford 
in the county of Galway and d ocese of 
Tuam, in Connaught. One Major Haggarti 
made a garrison in this church, and his 
men brought in as many choice sheep of 
one Gibbs, a Protestant, as they thought 
they would have occasion for at that time. 
But they would not put them to death as 
they said till they had given them a fair 
trial for their lives. And first a judge and 
jury are appointed, and one of the muttons 
put into the pulpit; were one of the vil- 
lains pulls and hurts it till it bleats. Then 
they cry, ‘Down with the rogue! he 
preaches heretical doctrine,’ and so one by 
one till they were all condemned.” 


Bitter partisan as our authority is, 
he candidly acknowledges that the 
Lord Deputy exerted himself to sup- 
press the doings of the Rapparees, 
andeven provided Protestant tamilies 
with arms and armed soldiers for 
their defence. In this way some 
well-merited execution was done on 
these cattle-lifters of the seventeenth 
century, who acknowledged tor 
supreme chiefs, M‘Gillea Gea, Gal- 
loping Hogan, and Ned of the Hills 
(Emuin ac Knuic). 

The more just-minded and good- 
natured Mr. Story has left us a picture 
of the Rapparees’ economy of life, 
from which we furnish a short ex- 
tract :-— 


“ After a defeat they escape to the bogs, 
and all disappear, which may seem strange 
to those who have not seen it; but some- 
thing of this kind I have seen myself. For 
instance one Dunn, a sergeant among 
them, who was found lying like an otter 
all under water in a running brook, except 
the top of his nose and his mouth. ° 
When the Rapparees have no mind to show 
themselves upon the bogs, they commonly 
sink down between two or three little hills 
grown over with long grass, so that you, 
may as soon find a hare as one of them. 
They conceal their arms thus, They take 
off the lock, and put it in their pocket orin 
some dry place; they stop the mussle close 
with a cork, and the touch-hole with a small 
quill, and then throw the piece itself into a 
running water or a pond. You may see a 
hundred of them without arms, who look 
like the poorest, humblest slaves in the 
world, and you may search till you are 
weury before you find one gun; but yet 
when they have a mind to domischief, they 
can all be ready in an hour's warning, for 
every one knows where to go and fetch his 
own arms, though you do not.” 


* Rapairé, a noisy fellow, a sloven, a thief, a robber, a half pike. 
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THE MASPACRES WHICH WERE Tu HAVE BEEN 
ENACTED. 


Things were comparatively quiet 
from the accession of James till the 
news came of the landing of William 
at Torbay, November 5, 1688. Un- 
happily the remembrance of many 
former ill offices of Protestants to 
Roman Catholics was strong, and the 
ill-minded and revengeful among 
these last, repaid old wrongs with 
interest ; innocent families anu indivi- 
duals receiving punishment for deeds 
with which they bad had no concern. 
But when the news of the abdication 
reached Ireland, the well-wishers of 
King William took heart of grace, 
and repaid with usury some of the 
knocks lately and still continuing to 
be received. Mutual distrust and 
enmity spread on every side, and some 
of the evil disposed of both parties 
industriously spread reports of gene- 
ral massacres to take place on certain 
days, hoping to profit by the inevit- 
able confusion. One of the most 
notable of these Bartholomew festi- 
vals was celebrated in this style. 

The 9th of December, 1688, being 
the quasi appointed day for the 
massacre of ali the Protestants, the 
perpetrators went about their work 
in as bungling a style as a country 
constable adopted, when urged by a 
man to capture his own (not the con- 
stable’s) brother. He had shirked 
the ugly job a long time, till at last 
the plaintiff secured him as he was 
cutting fagots. “There now, Bligh,” 
said he, “my brother is in the next 
field, make him your presner, or by 
this and that I’ll report you.” “To 
be sure I will,” said the other; “only 
show him to me, and see what [ 
won't do!” They entered the field, 
and Bligh immediately brandished 
the billhook, and shouted, “ Stand 
there you thief till I ‘rest you, for if 
I come up to you I'll have your life, 
sol will!’ This threat only added 
wings to the feet of the outlaw, and 
he was soon out of the reach of the 
bloody-minded officer. Earl Mount 
Alexander received a letter announc- 
ing the general slaughter projected 
on 9th December, and he immediately 
got copies printed and sent to Dublin 
and all parts of Ireland. These were 
not received in Dublin till Friday, 
Sunday being the day sacrilegious! 
appointed for the deed of bloo 

hree thousand made their way to 
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the ships in the harbour on Saturday, 
the Insh, as our authority testifies, 
being very glad to see them going as 
they were upprehensive of a simul- 
taneous onslaught on themselves. 
The Lord Deputy hearing of the 
exodus sent the Earls of Roscommon 
and Longford in all haste to Rings- 
end to undeceive the fugitives, and 
ordered the yatcht (sic) to sail after 
the departed vessels and induce their 
return (this was on the Sunday 
morning). 

But the letters did not arrive in 
some parts till church hour, a point 
of time when the murdering should 
be in full blow or even brought to an 
end. We quote the original text for 
the fearful etfect. 


“They (the congregations) were struck 
with such suddain apprehension of imme- 
diate destruction that the doors not allowing 
quick passage enough by reason of thecrowd, 
abundance of persons made their escapes 
out of the windows, and in the greatest 
fright and disorder that can be represented, 
the men leaving their hats and periwigs 
behind them, sume of them had their 
cloaths torn to pieces, others were trampled 
under foot, and the women in worse condi- 
tion than the men.” 


Alarms of this kind were not 
wanting on the other side, all being 
concocted by unprincipled miscreants 
for their own selfish purposes, or for 
the mere pleasure of causing confu- 
sion. 

We might, if such was our taste, 
recite enormities committed at this 
time, and afterwards under Lord 
Galmoy’s encouragement, and deeds 
said to be done by French soldiers 
in open day at the Coombe, which 
would make our readers fling down 
the book with disgust and horror. 
We might also dwell on the slaugh- 
ter of peasants under protection by 
ruthless Enniskilleners, who chose to 
consider their victims as pernicious 
rapparees. But it is neither pleasant 
nor profitable to dwell on-these sub- 
jects, and perhaps after exciting our 
own indignation and that of our read- 
ers toa very unhealthy point, it might 
be discovered that the particuJar act 
of devilry on which we were dwell- 
ing had never been perpetrated, but 
was the pure invention of an unprin- 
cipled scribe. Both parties were at 
high despite with each other, and 
those of gentle rank excepted, exhi- 
bited but little forbearance. It is 
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not the part of writers or readers of 
our day to enter into the wretched 
hatreds of either party. 


KING JAMES'S VISIT TO DUBLIN. 


The 12th of March, 1689, has ar- 
rived, and great joy is felt and 
exhibited by some, and deep regret 
and apprehension by others, for the 
news passes through the length and 
breadth of the isle that King James 
has landed. 

The author of “ Ireland’s Lamenta- 
tion” insinuates that the people of 
Kinsale were unprovided with bells 
to welcome His Majesty. They made 
up for the deficiency by lusty shout- 
ing and lighting bonfires. Next day 
he repaired to Cork, and abode with 
Major-General M‘Carthiy till the Earl 
of Tyfconuel arrived. His first stage 
to Dublin ended at the house of the 
Earl of Cork at Lismore, his second 
at Clonmel, his third at Kilkenny 
Castle. “At Carloe’ (we quote the 
man of the “ Lamentations’), “he 
was slabber’d with the kisses of the 
rude country Irish gentlewomen, so 
that he was forced to beg to have 
them kept from him.” He preferred 
to approach his new capital on horse- 
back, but it seems that the animal 
last caught and appointed to bear 
the royal weight into Dublin, proved 
restive, and before he allowed His 
Majesty to get into the saddle he 
pranced and incommoded the assist- 
ants by lashing out and other vulgar 
manceuvres, which caused the an- 
noyed monarch to exclaim, in undig- 
nified tones, “I think you are all 
bodered.”—(See the “‘ Lamentation.’’) 

On the 24th of the same month 
the last of the Stuart kings rode 
up James’s-street, and Thomas- 
street, and High-street, to take pos- 
session of his unsightly Castle of 
Dublin. He could not reasonably 
complain of the reception, which was 
both cordial and gorgeous. If any 
Protestant citizen did not share in 
the enthusiasm he was at liberty to 
stay at home, a privilege taken ad- 
vantage of by many. At that time, 
New-Gate connected Thomas-street 
with High-street, and through it 
came the procession which passed 
between files of soldiers from Jathes’s- 
gate. MacAdam not having begun 
to improve his ways so early in time, 
the Corporation strewed the uneven 
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streets with sand for the whole ex- 
tent of the procession, and Terence 
Dermot, the Lord Mayor of the day, 
in his state coach, and attended by 
his civic colleagues, was ready to 
His Majesty at the city 


receive 
bounds. 

There on a platform were stationed 
musicians in the costume of old Irish 
harpers, who entertained all with- 
in hearing by old spirit-stirring 
marches and battle tunes. At in- 
tervals, an assemblage of friars 
gathered round a lofty cross in the 
neighbourhood of this platform, 
would raise their voices in pieces of 
church music; and while the fore- 
most in the gallant procession con- 
tinued to advance between the 
throngs on each side, the windows 
of the old-fashioned houses were 
filled with holiday-dressed gazers, 
and Sarsfield, and other popular 
characters were cheered by myriads 
of voices from both sides of the 
street. 

At last the patient and impatient 
waiters were rejoiced by shouts of 
“the King, the King!” and in time 
had the satisfaction of catching sight 
of the stately and imperious Talbot, 
Earl of Tyrconnel, who preceded _his 
royal master on horseback, bare- 
headed and bearing the sword of 
state. A little behind him at each 
side rode the Duke of Berwick, one 
of the King’s illegitimate children, 
with Lords Granard, Powis, and Mel- 
fort, and then, in the words of one of 
the historic romances alluded to,— 

“There appeared in a slouched hat and 
sooty-black peruke, in a plain suit of cin- 
namon-coloured cloth, with a George hung 
over his shoulder by a blue ribbon, the 
form of a man of rather strong and mas- 
sive build, somewhat stricken in years, 
with a large face and heavy features, whose 
rigid and strongly marked lines were 
impressed with a character of dignity, 
qualified however by something like the 
melancholy of discontent which an occa- 
sional smile of gracious suavity relieved 
only for a moment. Dark-complexioned 
and haughty, the countenance was striking 
at once from its coarseness and inflexibi- 
lity, and its stately and formal character was 
improved and confirmed by the sombre ac- 
companiment of his huge coal-black peruke. 
Such in aspect and equipment did James 
advance, sitting his steed with more of 
formal adjustment and precision than of 
elegance or grave; and as this figure so 
strikingly contrasted in its extreme plain- 
ness of attire with the splendid forms 
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which preceded and attended him, came 
slowly onward, returning with stately and 
gtacious courtesy from time to time the en- 
thusiastic greetings of his people, a burst of 
wild and tumultuous acclamation ran and 
rose around him and before him, so stu- 
pendous that air and earth rang with its 
vibrations. * * * Personal claims, 
individual intrigues, private schemes of 
advancement, all lesser feelings were for 
the moment lost in the grand and para- 
mount consciousness that in the unpretend- 
ing figure before them were centred in- 
terests so great, so stupendous, and so dear 
to them all; their ancient grandeur, their 
old religion, their long hoped-for ascend- 
ancy, the movements and the power of 
mighty armies, the fortunes of kingdoms 
and peoples, the heart-stirring and awful 
consciousness of all these things filled that 
rapturous welcome with such an inspiring 
sublimity of enthusiasm as Dublin will in 
all probability never see more. * * * 
And asif one master chord of the Irish 
heart would yet have remained untouched 
without some such provision, troops of 
pretty graceful girls, dressed fancifully in 
white, and carrying baskets of flowers, 
strewed them in the way before the King. 
That ill-natured fellow (we are borrowing 
from the Protestant pen) the Puritan au- 
thor of “ Ireland’s Lamentation,” insinuates 
indeed some scandal touching these loyal 
nymphs of Flora, but we renounce him and 
his stories, and so pass on.” —The Fortunes 
of Colonel Torloch O’ Brien. 


Of the haughty nobleman who bare- 
headed bore the sword of state before 
the King, and virtually ruled the 
country, the Roman Catholic Lords 
of the Privy Council, Arundel, Powis, 
and Bellasis, were known to have de- 
clared, “ that fellow in Ireland is fool 
and madman enough to ruin ten king- 
doms.”’ 

While James held court in Dublin 
Castle its inmates and visiters reck- 
oned the brave Duke of Berwick be- 
fore named, who so nobly distin- 

uished himself afterwards in Spain 
Goins the War of the Succession, his 
brother, the Duke of Powis, the Earls 
of Melford, Dover, Seatorth, and 
Abercorn, Lord Howard, the Marquis 
of Abbeville, the Lords Clare and 
Galway, Lady Tyrconnel acquitting 
herself right nobly.of the duties of 
hostess. When the exiled monarch 
felt himself in spirits, and disposed 
to be happy and make those around 
him so, he put on a different attire 
from that in which he received the 


attentions of the white-robed girls in 
James’s street. It brought to the 
minds of himself and his courtiers his 
successes at sea for the defence and 
honour of England in his oftice of 
High Admiral. 

It consisted of a plain corselet 
coming down to his hips, and crossed 
by a broad gold-fringed scarlet sash. 
The sleeves of his coat were of orange 
silk, flowered in gold, and ending in 
white satin at the wrists, which were 
clouded in point ruffles. His broad- 
skirted blue coat fell from under the 
corselet as far as his knees. His 
point lace cravat and the folds of his 
black periwig fell to his breast, and 
white silk stockings clothed his lower 
extremities ;—a dignified and suitable 
costume in that salon and at that day. 
We merely suggest to the imagination 
of “Lady Isabella O’Rafterty,’ the 
notion of such an apparition in¢um- 
bering her agile movements through 
the mazes of the lancers’ quadrilles 
at the last Patrick’s Ball. 


THE IRISH PARLIAMENT OF 1689. 


Our next concern is with the Par- 
liament whose sittings were held 
during the short reign of King James 
in his Castle of Dublin. 

When we consider the construction 
of our National Parliament in the 
good old times, we really can find 
little to regret in its loss, save the 
erewhile presence of our native no- 
blemen and gentlemen in our metro- 
polis, and the consequent circulation 
of money among our merchants and 
shopkeepers, which in our own days 
is scattered among the London burgh- 
ers. Here are the mutual relations 
in which the English and Irish Par- 
liaments stood to each other, as stated 
by the anonymous author of “A full 
and Impartial Account of all the 
Secret Consults, Stratagems, and In- 
triegues (sic) of the Romish Party in 
Ireland from 1660 to this Present 
Year 1689,” a work already quoted 
from :— 

“ By the Law of Ireland, Intituled Poyn- 
ings’ Act, the Parliament of Ireland can read 
no bill in their house which proceeds not 
by these steps, First the Chief Governour* 
and Council of Jreland draw up « Bill, and 
send it over to the King and Council in 
England, who either approve or correct it 


* In our extracts the same word will be found differently spelled at an interval of, a 
few lines only, but we felt obliged to abide by our authorities, most of whom date 1689. 
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as they think convenient, and so in the se- 
cond place return it back to the Chief Go- 
vernor and Council, end these send it to 
the House of Commons, who have only a 
negative voice, and can neither alter nor 
amend a word of it.” 


Among the acts passed by the 
Parliament held in 1689 in Dublin, 
was one very characteristic of the 
practical policy of the day, very ini- 
mical in its spirit to the principles of 
free trade, and only requiring a year 
or two of existence to be obliged to 
commit legal suicide. Here area few 
clauses :— 


“WHEREAS it is evident that no thing 
could occasion the great scarcity of the 
money now in this Kingdom, but the extra- 
ordinary industry of ill-affected persons to 
transport considerable sums of money into 
England, Holland, and other remote Parts; 
And Wurreas the great quantity of Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Welsh Coals formerly im- 
ported into this Kingdom, hath not only 
hindered the Industry of several poor People 
and Labourers of this land, who might have 
Imployed themselves and Horses in supply- 
ing the City of Dublin and other places 
within this Kingdom with Fewel, but hath 
likewise given opportunity to the Persons 
importing the said Coals to see the said 
places ruined for want of Fireing, or at 
least to raise the Price of Coals so high that 
the poor should never be able to buy, by 
means whereof the said Colliers raised con- 
siderable fortunes to themselves, and carried 
vast sums of money yearly out of this 
Kingdom, to the lessening his Majesties 
Revenue, the Ruin of several poor People, 
and the general loss of the Inhabitants of 
- this Kingdom. For remedy whereof Br 
{T KNACTED by the King’s most Excellent 
Majesty, &., &c , by and with the Advice 
ee that no person or persons what- 
ever shall, from and after the Last Day of 
August next, import or cause to be im- 
ported, any English, Scotch, or Welsh Coals 
into this Kingdom, or any part thereof, for 
any cause, reason, or pretence whatsoever.” 


One small inconvenience of this 
law, if in force in our days, would 
have been the obligation of granting 
licences to and inflicting badges on 
our “ black turf” merchants, and the 
extra trouble given to our police ma- 
gistrates in protecting the small citi- 
zens of Dublin from the extortions of 
the said dealers, who instead of 
making themselves hoarse, crying out 
as they do now, “ Black turf, twenty- 
four sods for a penny,” would scarcely 
stop to hand out the statutory two 
sols a halfpenny to their perishing 
clients. 
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But the most important act of that 
Parliament, if it had become per- 
manent law, was that repealing the 
“ Acts of Settlement and Explana- 
tion,” whereby the possessions of 
Roman Catholics had been trans- 
ferred to those valiant men whom 
Cromwell delighted to honour, 
Among other gentlemen whose hold- 
ings were brought into peril by that 
enactment was Robert Baron Kings- 
towne, whose property lay in Cork 
and Roscommon. Christopher Taaffe 
of Braganstown, and Theophilus 
Taaffe (Z'ucffe in the act) of Cooks- 
towne, were ordered to surrender 
lands and tenements in Louth made 
over to them on 22nd October, 1641, 
to Theobald Earl of Carlingford, to 
whose family they had erewhile be- 
longed. Compensation from various 
forfeitures was to be made to Arthur 
Forbes Lord Granard for the town of 
Mullingar with all the houses, lands, 
tenements, castles, and commons 
thereunto belonging, granted to his 
father by the late Charles IL. of happy 
memory, as these valuable properties 
were now to be restored to the ancient 
owners. Another man in peril was 
Francis Plowden Esq., who for seve- 
ral years past had been “seized in 
fee of several houses, backsides, wast- 
plots, and gardens lying aud being in 
the city of Dublin and town of Gallo- 
way,” and who was now to be dis- 
possessed of said wast-plots, &c., in 
favour of the ancient proprietor, re- 
ceiving therefor certain sums of 
money or forfeited properties. 

Martin Supple having been proved 
an “innocent Papist” (temp. Carol. 
II.),and restored to his lands of Ichter- 
murramore, Ichtermurrabeg, Ballin- 
toonduing, Ringlas, Ballinerninaugh, 
and other lands in the barony of 
Imokilly in the county of Vork, was 
proceeded against by Roger Earl of 
Ossory who claimed the said lands 
under some warrant issued by Crom- 
well. Martin Supple not being able 
to contend with the great Ear] in law, 
yielded up the lands in consideration 
of receiving the (of course) inferior 
townlands of Drommodimore, Drom- 
modibeg, Parnahelly,and Boughallane 
in the same county. By the authority 
of the Parliament of 1689, Supple re- 
ceived back his original possessions; 
and the high and mighty Duke of 
Ormoni, for the time being, received 
back the inferior tracts, and such 
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other compensations as the existing 
laws allowed. 

It would seem as if some intruders 
had been laying covetous eyes or 
hands on our old suburban village of 
Chapelizod and the adjoining park a 
little before this sitting, as we find the 
following clause among the enact- 
ments :— 


“Provided always and be it enacted 
- + + « « that the Capital Messuage, 
Town, and Lands of Chapelizzard, alias ized, 
with all other the Appurtenances, &c., &c., 
and the Capital Messuage of the Phenix* 
and a!l the Houses, Messnages, Lands, ‘T’ene- 
ments, and Hereditaments, within the King’s 
Park adjoining thereunto or within this city 
of Dublin, in as large, free, and ample 
Manner as the same is now possessed by his 
Majesty, shall be and are hereby vested in 
the Kings Majesty, his Heirs, &c., &c., 
and shall be held and enjoyed by his Ma- 
jesty, his Heirs, &c., &c.” 


A proviso is inserted for recompen- 
sing the ancient proprietors whoever 
they were. We do not envy the lot 


of one of Charles II.’s innocent 
Papists, who, being deprived of his 
prsteeay in favour of one of Ireton’s 
r 


onsides, sought to be reinstated by 
the ungrateful though merry monarch, 
but had to nurture long-deferred hope 
till James’s visit, and then after get- 
ting the old dirty acres into his pos- 
session finally saw them pass from 
his house under William and Mary. 
During the disagreeable processes the 
new nen were not on a bed of roses, 
but then they had the last laugh. 

For the sake of readers of a statistic 
turn of mind we mention the prices 
at which King James obliged farmers, 
&c., to furnish his troops with neces- 
saries. Best wheat, 20s. per barrel ; 
ordinary do., 18s.; meslin, 15s. per 
barrel; bear, 12s.; best malt, 13s. ; 
barley, 14s. ; oats, 6s. ; good wool, 10s. 
per stone of 18 Ibs. ; sole leather, 7d. 
per lb.; upper leather, 6d.; tallow, 
30s. per cwt.; large sulted ox hides, 
20s. do. 

In the minds of many Irish folk 
the ideas of King James and of brass 
money are inseparably united. The 
poor king would not have issued a 
single coin of the Corinthian mixture 
if he had been provided with gold 
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and silver, and we make no doubt he 
would, if things had taken another 
turn, have bought in all outstanding 
base coin at its nominal value. He 
could point to Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth as encouraging the Irish to 
use base coin, which they would not 
allow to enter England under any 
circumstances, 

It is only justice to quote a pamph- 
leteer of 1690 on the subject. We 
look on the matter now as a politico- 
social curiosity, he as a piece of 
flagrant dishonesty on a large scale. 

“ After the late king was obliged by his 
necessity to make Brass Money current in 
Treland, it was at first pretended to pass 
only in payment between man and man in 
their daily commerce and dealings, and in 
publick payment of duties to the Exche- 
quer. ° But a Proclamation was 
published enjoyning and requiring, That 
Copper andwBrass Money should pass as 
current Money within the Realm of Jreland 
in the payment of Bills, Bonds, Debts by 
Record, Mortguages, and all other pay- 
ments whatsoever, by which knack many a 
poor Protestant was Fob'd out of his right, 
and compel'd to take an Heap of Trash for 
his Debt (as he was for his Wheat and 
other commodities) or be precluded from 
further satisfaction.” (The Proclamation in 
question is dated February 4, 1689.) 

“‘And thus I have heard that Colonel 
Roger Moore was serv’d (but I do not aver 
it on my certain knowledge), who having 
an incumbrance of 3,0002 upon the ‘Lord 
Dillon's Estate who is married to the 
Daughter of the Lord or Lady Tyrconnel. 
She sent for him, and told him That having 
some Money at her command, and being 
very desirous of taking off the burthen 
from her Daughter's Estate, she was con- 
tent to pay him off in ready Money, pro- 
vided he would make some handsome 
abatement of thesum due. The Gentleman 
being complaisant to the Lady, and very 
willing to receive Money in such a time of 
scarcity, freely consented to abate a Thou- 
sand Pounds so the rest might be paid down 
at once. The Lady seemed very thankful, 
and appointed him to come next day, and 
bring the Deeds and Obligations with him, 
and receive the money Accordingly he 
came, and having given a legal Release, 
the Lady opened a Door and shewed him a 
long Table covered over with Copper and 
Brass, and tendered it for his payment, 
which, whether he rejected in passion, or 
hired a cart to carry it away, I cannot 
tell.” 


* The Park being anciently named Fion Uisge (Fair Water) from the spring or springs 
arising within its bounds, Lord Chesterfield has received some censure for getting a 
phenix sculptured on the pillar near the Viceregal Lodge, from the assumed similerity 


of the names. 


This quotation from a document of 1689 removes the imputed blemish 


from the guod taste of the polished nobleman. 
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The Parliament assembled in Dub- 
lin to transact the business of the 
nation under King James, reckoned 
one duke, Tyrconnel, and nine earls 
Clanrickard, Richard Bourk ; Barry- 
more, Richard Barry ; Antrim, Alex. 
M‘Donnel; Westmeath, Richard Nu- 
gent ; Clancarty, Donoch M‘Carthy ; 
Tyrone, Richard Power ; Longford, 
Francis Aungier ; Granard, Arthur 
Forbes; and Limerick, William 
Dungan. 

There were thirteen viscounts— 
Gormanstown, Jenico Preston ; Fer- 
moy, David Roche; Mountgarret, 
Richard Butler ; Costello and Gallin, 
Theobald Dillon; Iveagh, Arthur 
Maginnis; Kilmallock, Dominick 
Sarsfield ; Clanmalier, Max. O’Demp- 
sey ; Galmoy, Pierce Butler; Clare, 
Daniel O’Brien ; Ross, Richard Par- 
sons ; Galway, Ulick Burke ; Mount 
Cashel, Justin M‘Carthy ; Kenmare, 
Valentine Brown. 

Five Protestant Bishops (no Roman 
Catholic one at all) took their seats— 
viz., Dr. Anthony Dobbing, Bishop 
of Meath ; Dr. Thomas Otway, Bishop 
of Ossory; Dr. Edward Wettenhall, 
Bishop of Cork and Ross, whose 
Greek grammar is popular at the 
a day ; and Dr. Simon Digby, 

ishop of Limerick and Ardfert. 

The names and titles of the 
seventeen barons were—Kineale, Al- 
meric de Courcy ; Slane, Chr. Flem- 
ing ; Howth, Thomas St. Lawrence ; 
Trimbleston, Robert Barnewall ; Dun- 
sany, Chr. Plunket ; Dunboyne, Pierce 
Butler - Upper Ossory, Brian Fitz- 
Patrick ; Castle Connel, William 
Bourk ; Cahir, Pierce Butler ; Brittas, 
Theob. Bourk ; Glanmalure, Dermot 
Malone; Enniskillen, Conor Mac- 
Guire ; Strabane, Claud Hamilton ; 
Duleek, John Bellew ; Riverstown, 
Thomas Nugent; Bofine, John Bourk ; 
Gawsworth, Alexander Felton. There 
were 214 members in the House of 
Commons. 

At that period our nobility included 
2 dukes, Richard Talbot, newly crea- 
ted Duke of Tyrconnel, and James 
Butler, Duke of Ormond. 29 earls, 50 
viscounts, 15 bishops, and 38 barons. 


GENERAL HAMILTON. 


Among Tyrconnel’s favourites was 
the dashing Colonel Hamilton 
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(“ Hambleton” in the orthography of 
the day), who being sent over to Eng- 
land to aid in suppressing the first 
rising against James, was taken pri- 
soner. He gave William to under- 
stand that if liberty was granted to 
him to return to Ireland, he would 
use arguments with Tyrconnel strong 
enough to induce him to give up his 
viceroyalty. In effect, the Duke about 
the time was so dispirited by James’s 
abdication and the arming in the 
North, that he seriously thought on 
resigning his office. Hamilton being 
allowed to return, used his eloquence 
to such purpose that his noble patron, 
instead of resigning office, regirded 
himself to the contest, and Hamilton 
was despatched with a strong body 
under his command to bend the stiff 
necks of the Ulster folk. 

General Hamilton,* as we may be- 
gin to call him, was a lady-killer (in 
metaphor) as well as a man-slayer. 
He was as brave as Hector and as 
captivating as Paris. He had served 
with distinction in France, and, as 
fame uttered through her indiscreet 
trumpet, was obliged to withdraw in 
consequence of being regarded with 
some partiality by one of the Grand 
Monarque’s daughters, the Princess 
Conti. He could scarcely fail to find 
favour in the eyes of those high ladies, 
the chief labour of whose lives con- 
sists in assisting their milliners and 
tiring maids in adjusting their head 
dresses and body dresses. His eyes 
were large, dark, and lustrous, his 
features regular, nose Grecian, lips 
full, dress rich and tasteful. It ‘ight 
be said that he was guilty of an 
abuse of gold fringe. It hung from 
the edges of his scarlet vest, from the 
edges of his pockets, and those of his 
deep gauntlets. His cravat was of 
the finest Spanish point lace, his corse- 
let was as bright as a mirror, and 
even his high jack-boots were so 
fashioned as to indicate the fine out- 
line of his manly limbs. 

On the 14th of March, 1689, two 
days after the entry described, our 
young military Adonis engaged the 
northern volunteers at Dromore, after 
a backward movement on their part 
from Newry, and defeated them. We 
find different accounts of the numeri- 
cal strength of the forces engaged. 


* This gentleman was son of the Earl of Abercorn and the sister of the first Earl of 
Ormond, The Antoine Hamilton celebrated in French biographies was his brother. 
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Story says that Hamilton’s army con- 
sisted of 2,000 regulars and about the 
same number of rapparees, and that 
very few of the northern men fell in 
the conflict. From another narrative 
we learn that the forces on both sides 
were about equal, and that the Irish 
regulars beimg all raw recruits, were 
in point of discipline well matched 
with the northern levies, and that 
there was considerable slaughter 
made on the friends of the Prince of 
Orange. Many were slain on the 
retreat to Hillsborough, and many 
more in the stand nobly made there. 
Finally, Lord Mount Alexander and 
Sir Arthur Rawdon drew off with 
about 4,000 fighting men, some of 
whom made the best of their way to 
Derry, and the rest, the major part, 
to Coleraine. 


DERRY AND ITS DEFENCE. 


The whole affair connected with the 
city of Derry presented a series of mis- 
takes and bungling on the part of my 
Lord Tyrconnelandhisagents. Before 
the gates came to the closing point 
Tyrconnel had sent thither the young 
Lord Mountjoy, who after some par- 
ley was allowed to enter and take 
up his quarters there with Lundy, his 
lieutenant-colonel. 

The author of a “True Narrative 
of the Murders, &c., perpetrated on 
the Protestants by King James’s 
A 
culars concerning Lord Mountjoy’s 
connexion with Londonderry. Hav- 
ing gained the confidence of the Derry 
men, who admitted two companies of 
his regiment into the city, and bein 
about to be despatched by the Lord 
Deputy to France to receive instruc: 
tions from King James, he advised 
his well-wishers in the Maiden City 
to keep quiet, as he was certain that 
after hig interview with the King, 
Tyrconnel would be superseded, and 
the best understanding be established 
between the King and his Irish Pro- 
testant subjects. However he advised 
them to go on quietly, and strengthen 
their hands for fear of His Majesty 
proving obstinate. Before leaving 

ublin for Paris he delivered to a 
trusty Quaker messenger, a letter in 
which his views were explained, to 
be carefully put into the hands of 
Governor Lundy. We give the sequel 
in the words of the text. 


gents," &c., enters into these parti- 


“This Holy Brother, who (like the rest 
of them) pretended to more honesty than 
other men, imagined by the charge that was 
given him by my lord concerning the 
delivery of it, that there must be something 
extraordinary in it; and because he could 
not read it (a Friend unable to read!) he 
carried it to one Anthony Sharp who is one 
of the Quaker Aldermen of Dublin, made 
by the Lord Tyrconnel, and a great preacher 
and ruler in that Synagogue. This Sharp 
immediately opened the letter, read it, and 
carried it streight away to the Lord Deputy, 
who posts it after the Lord Mountjoy into 
France to K. James, upon which his lord- 
ship was committ.d to the Basteelv.” 


It is further added of the Lord 
Mountjoy, that whileabidingin Derry, 
he had taken care to have old and 
rusty arms mended, cannon mounted, 
breaches repaired, ammunition order- 
ed from Scotland, and some wind- 
bound military stores intended for 
the zealous Jacobite, Lord Antrim, 
appropriated to the defence and com- 
fort of the good citizens. 

The 9th of December, 1688, having 
been mutually determined on by the 
Roman Catholics and Protestatits of 
the North (such were at least the 
reports that crossed each other from 
opposite sides) to murder each other 
while asleep, the latter in order to 
avoid the undesirable consummation, 
made good their ground to the walled 
city of Derry where they could look 
over the walls and across the river 
at Lord Antrim’s Highlanders, and 
laugh at their poor perished-looking 
bare knees in that inclement season. 

The Highlanders really came in 
sight on the eastern side of the Foyle, 
the city standing on the west side 
with some land between wall and 
river. The peaceably disposed bishop, 
Dr. Hopkins, was for admitting the 
visiters who came in the name of 
King James; so were several of 
the grave burgesses, but not so was 
the warlike and Rev. George Walker, 
nor Will Crookshanks, nor his fellow 
prentices, Jem Spike, Harry Campsie, 
and Dan Sherrard. While tae council 
was striving to make up its mind, 
and Lord Antrim’s Red-Shanks were 
half way between the river and the 
Ferry-gate, our brave apprentices 
settled the matter in their own way, 
by resolutely closing the said Ferry 
Gate, and the other gates in succes- 
sion as soon as they could reach 
them. The disappointed Antrim men 
shut out with their wild-looking 
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camp followers were obliged to re- 
turn home, the garrison dreading 
that they would wreak their spite on 
all such luckless Protestants as were 
met on their march. However no- 
thing of the kind occurred. 

Readers anxious to learn the par- 
ticulars of the siege and the heroic 
defence, may consult “ Governor 
Walker's Account,” “An Apology for 
the Failures in Do.” Governor Walk- 
er’s “Vindication of the True Ac- 
cunt,” “ Reflections on the Apology,” 
“Narrative of the Siege,” by John 
Mackenzie, chaplain to one of the 
regiments in the garrison, “written to 
rectify the mistakes, and supply the 
deficiencies in Mr. Walker’s Account,” 
“Mr. John Mackenzie’s narrative 

roved a false libel,” by a friend of 

r. George Walker, and “ Dr. Walk- 
er’s Invisible Champion foyl'd,” by 
said John Mackenzie (though a chap- 
lain, he does not put Rev. to his 
name). All these original authorities 
date 1689, and are sufticiently bitter 
in tone. 

The passes at the fords near where 
the Finn joins the Foyle to the south, 
were watched, and when the passes 
of the Bann were forced by Gordon 
O’Neile, and the main body of 
James’s forces in the North advanced 
to cross the Foyle at Lifford, and 
Cladyford, and Long Causeway, which 
were defended by the courageous Mr. 
Walker, Governor Lundy left the 
city with a considerable force to 
prevent the passage, and in his ab- 
sence two well caigliees English 
regiments arrived in the Lough with 
provisions and arms for the garrison, 
All looked well now ; the defenders 
of the fords exceeded the intruders 
in number, and the North was safe. 
Alas! late at night, Governor Lundy 
returned with ranks unthinned, and 
news that the principal pass was 
forced, and orders were given to close 
the gates and adimit no one whoever 
he might be. This was a cruel pro- 
ceeding, for later came the real de- 
fenders of the passes with the poor 
inhabitants that dwelt near the line 
of retreat, and the lamentations of 
these shut-out fugitives were re-echo- 
ed by the families of the citizens 
within. Later in the night camb the 
indefatigable Dr. Walker; but well 
as his wearied men and himself had 
earned shelter and repose, they were 
obliged to endure a standing position 
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and the discomfort of the cold night 
air till morning, when they forced 
their way on the gate being opened 
to the colonels of the regiments who 
had arrived the day before. Lundy 
would not receive the new auxiliaries 
within the walls. As he calculated 
on surrendering the city, their pre- 
sence would be only an embarrass- 
ment and a cause of the greater dearth 
of prevemese. sig 

Next day came pro s from 
King James, who nd at 
Johnstown, within five miles of the 
city, for an honourable capitulation, 
accompanied by an invitation to 
commissioners from the city to visit 
him at that village for the framing 
of conditions. Lundy and the greater 
part of the authorities received the 
tidings with pleasure, but the future 
Governor, the inflexible George, nei- 
ther countenanced their proceedings 
nor joined in the deputation. 

James received the commissioners 
on a little eminence on the Derry side 
of Johnstown, his forces at the time 
and in that place, consisting of 12,000 
men, of whom 5,000 were disciplined 
and well-dressed Gauls. These and 
the better appointed of the Irish 
soldiers were quartered in the camp, 
the lately raised forces, in whose 
dress and discipline there was still 
much to be desired, being provided 
for in the little town and at the rear 
of the two eminences, on one 0 
which the King’s pavilion was 
pitched. The monarch’s costume 
was a little more gay in appearance 
than when he ue down Thomas- 
street, A white and red plume fas- 
tened by a brilliant cross, decorated 
his gray hat, and many orders sur- 
rounded the royal star on the breast 
of his coat. The deputation was 
graciously received, and thesurrender, 
accompanied by most honourable con- 
ditions, arranged. 

Next day, a fine one in April, it 
was a pleasant sight to the chief 
authorities of the city, when the king 
was seen approaching the town in 
military pomp to receive assurances 
of allegiance from his prodigal chil- 
dren of Derry. But good Dr. Walker 
had not given countenance to the 
proaeeding, and his party was strong. 

o when the King was some 200 


eis from Bishop's Gate, a saker 
Iched out smoke and flame towards 
him by way of salute, and stretched 
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an aide-de-camp and a few others on 
the sod by his side and before his 
face. The royal party not prepared 
to play at short or long shots with 
the patriots now under shelter, turned 
at once, and soon achieved a safe dis- 
tance from such inhospitable enter- 
tainers. It is said that the brave 
and honest minded Sarsfield didnot 
move from the spot for some seconds, 
stunned by admiration of the deter- 
mined will of the citizens, or surprise 
at this piece of treachery. The Derry 
men excused the warmth of the re- 
ception by the approach of the Irish 
forces nearer the city than was sti- 
pulated. Still it was not necessary 
to aim the saker in the direction of 
the king’s person. “ Perhaps it was 
right to dissemble their love,” but 
why commit Lize Majesté ? 

vernor Lundy withdrew from 
his disobedient caldiste, and to the 
single-minded and fearless George 
Walker was the defence of the city 
intrusted. The gallantry of the de- 
fence and the sufferings and priva- 
tions of the defenders are known tothe 
world, as well as the terrors and suffer- 
ings of the poor Protestant people 


driven under the walls, and obliged 


to remain there a day or two. We 
can conceive, for our country has fur- 
nished too many examples, the in- 
tense mutual hate of individuals of 
opposing parties, pitted and irritated 
against each other by a long series of 
ill offices, but we are heartily ashamed 
of General Hamilton and those offi- 
cers, gentlemen by birth and educa- 
tion, who did not more strenuously 
resist the barbarous proceeding of De 
Rosen.* Things were not altogether 
so bad as stated in the play called 
the “Siege of Londonderry,” where 
we read, “Terms agreed on :—No 
exchange of prisoners, but hang and 
quarter on both sides.” Still many 
instances of murder in cold blood 
took place during the siege. 

It continues still a troublesome 
enigma that the place could have 
held out so long. The French could 
hardly have been well up in the 
science and art of battering and min- 
ing, and what could the mere peasant 
recruits effect in the needful opera- 
tions. Give them pikes, and show 
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them a practicable breach, and no 
doubt they would have exhibited 
their mettle ; but there was evidently 
no one outside possessing the needful 
genius for bringing a siege to a speedy 
close. 

At last, when it seemed that starv- 
ation had nearly done its worst, 
Walker received information through 
a note brought in a button by a 
young rapparee that Colonel Kirke 
was near at hand, and that an imme- 
diate attempt would be made to 
smash the boom drawn across the 
Foyle, and bring relief to the suf- 
ferers. 

Ah! it was an exciting spectacle 
to the thousands of starving creatures 
sitting on walls and roofs, when four 
gallant vessels were seen passing the 
old fort of Culmore down the river, 
and the Guardian frigate exchanging 
shots with the little garrison. On 
they came strongly and steadily, little 
heeding the showers of bullets with 
which they were assailed from small 
arms on each side. And now with 
her pee weight the largest 
vessel dashes against the wooden 
barrier. In vain! it holds together, 
and the good vessel is run aground 
by the force of the recoil. Now, the 
enemy put off to board her, and an- 
other triesthe shock. Lo, the stranded 
vessel has righted herself by a broad- 
side, and taking another charge at 
the obstruction, a mighty crash is 
heard, the barrier is shivered, the 
vessels through, shouts rend the 
air, and all that have not perished 
through weakness and the excitement 
of the moment, are soon restored to 
strength and spirits. On the last 
day of July, 1689, the siege was 
raised. 


SCHONBERG IN THE NORTH, 


In the next month we find Duke 
Sconberg, or Schonberg, or Schom- 
berg investing Carrickfergus, and the 

ood chaplain, George Story, who 
a left us a gossiping picturesque 
narrative of what he witnessed, 
stops the regular account of the ad- 
vance of the trenches, and the exe- 
cution done on either side, to tell the 
fate of an incautious soldier of King 
William’s army, who carried public 


* It must be said in excuse for Hamilton that he had just been superseded in favour 
of De Rosen, who at the time of the inhuman proceeding was absolute in command of 


the besieging force. 
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resentment into the social communi- 
cations of the individuals of the op- 
posing forces. 

“During this parly a poor Dutchman was 
shot from the walls making his returns to 
reproaches against the Prince of Orange, 
our king, saying that their king was a 
tinker king; he had nothing but brass 
money. He was not nimble enough at 
getting off when the parley was over, and 
80 lost his life for his jest’s sake.” 


After a smart attack and defence, 
the garrison capitulated, and were 
allowed to march out with their arms 
and some baggage, and repair to 
Newry. MacCarthy Mor was the 
commander. There is no suspicion 
attached to his bravery, but how the 
representative of a long line of Irish 
chiefs could demean himself as men- 
tioned in Story’s narrative is a sad 
— especially as the English and 

utch officers entering the town after 
the conference were liberally treated 
to wine and other refreshments. Here 
are the words of the text :— 


“The articles were scarce agreed to till 
Mackarty Moor was in the Duke’s kitchen 
in the camp, which the Duke smiled at, 
and did not invite him to dinner, saying if 
he had stayed like a soldier with his men, 
he would have sent to him, but if he would 
go and eat with servants in a kitchen, let 
him be doing.” 


The town had been defended by 
two regiments, badly dressed but 
stout fellows, and credit is given them 
by the chaplain for their manly con- 
duct. About 150 men were lost by 
his account on each side. Colonel 
Whalley, who with his men lay before 
the breach, was with difficulty re- 
strained from entering the fortress 
and treating it as if taken by assault. 
The humanity of the brave old fo- 
reigner and the good feelings of the 
historian are evidenced in the suc- 
ceeding extract. 

“On Wednesday the 28th of August, 
about Ten a Clock, the Jrish marched out, 
and had Sir William Russell a Captain in 
Colonel Coy’s Regiment with a party of 
Horse, appointed for their Guard. But 
the countrey people were so inveterate 
against them (remembering how they had 
served them some days before), that they 
stript most part of the Women, and forced 
a great many Arms from the Men, and took 
it very ill that the Duke did not ordér them 
all to be put to Death notwithstanding the 
Articles. But he knew better things, and 
so rude were the Jrish Scots that the Duke 
was forced to ride in among them with his 
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Pistol in his hand to keep the Jrish from 
being murdered. The poor Jrish were 
obliged to fly to the Soldiers for protection, 
else the countrey people would have used 
them most severely, so angry are they, one - 
at another tho they live all in a countrey.” 


The Duke of Schonberg at this 
time was old but still vigorous for 
his time of life. His appearance 
presented a striking contrast to that 
of the English officers with their 
laced three-cocked hats, muddy- 
looking buff-coats and jack boots, for 
he retained a suit of genuine plate 
armour for body, arms, and thighs. 
His head-dress was a serviceable if 
old-fashioned helmet, and he wore 
the russet-boots of Charles II.’s day. 
He was as true to the sovereign under 
whom he served for the time as 
Dugald Dalgetty himself, strictly 
honoured his engagements, and as we 
have just seen, was blessed with a 
kindly disposition. 

Our reverend historian accom- 
panied Schonberg’s army to the South 
through Belfast, Lisburn, Hilsborough, 
Dromore, Loughbritland (sic), Newry, 
and so on to Dundalk, taking shrewd 
note of anything worth observation 


in the customs or appearance of the 


country people. e has left it on 
record that Schonberg would not 
open a letter received at Belfast from 
the Duke of Berwick then at Newry, 
because it was addressed to “‘ Count 
Schonberg.” “My master, the King 
of England,” said he, has honoured me 
with the title of duke, and therefore 
the letter is not for me.” We must 
quote his remarks on Lisburn. 


“This is one of the prettiest Inland 
Towns in the North of Ireland, and one of 
the most English-like places in the king- 
dom. The /Jrish name is Lishnagarva 
(should be Lisnacearrva, fort of the card- 
players), which they tell me, signifies the 
Gamester’s Mount; for a little to the North- 
East of the Town there is a Mount moated 
about and another to the South-West. 
These were formerly surrounded with a 
great Wood, and thither resorted all the 
Irish Out-laws to play at Cards and Dice, 
One of the most considerable among them 
having lost all, even his cloaths, went in a 
passion in the middle of the night to the 
House of a Nobleman in that Countrey, 
who before had set a considerable sum on 
his head, and in this mood he surrendered 
himself his Prisoner, which the other con- 
sidering of, pardoned him, and afterwards 
this Town was built when the knot of 
these Rogues was broke, which was done 
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chiefly by the help of this one Man. The 
Town is so modern however that Camden 
takes no notice of it.” 


The Duke of Berwick did not wait 
to receive the visit of the other duke 
at Newry, either from resentment of 
his letter being returned unopened, 
or some equally valid cause. He set 
fire to the town and decamped, and 
this burning of the towns where he 
was expected gave such little pleasure 
to the Williamite general that he 
swore, or at least strongly aftirmed, 
that if any further manifestations of 
the kind were made he would cease 
giving quarter. It was a sad sight, 
the cornlying on the ground unreaped, 
the towns burned, the houses deserted, 
and a prospect of death by sword or 
famine to the once comfortable 
country dwellers. The Reverend 
George Story entering some houses 
in the vicinity of the march relates 
what he found. 


“Most of them that I observed had 
crosses on the inside above the doors 
upon the Thatch, some made of wood, 
others of straw or rushes finely wrought. 
Some Houses had more, some less. I un- 
derstood afterwards that it is the custom 
among the Native Jrish to set up a new 
Cross every Corpus Christi day, and so 
many years as they have lived in sucha 
House, so many Crosses you may find. I 
asked a Reason for it but the Custom was 
all they pretended to.” 


It is not in our power nor would 
it be pleasant to dwell on the halt 
made by the Duke in the neighbour- 
hood of Dundalk unable to make 
an effective attack on the Irish, while 
they were equally prevented by the 
nature of the intervening ground from 
surprising his camp. Damp quarters, 
unfavourable weather, and consequent 
illness, made frightful ravages amon 
the soldiery especially the Englis 
yeomen used to better food, better 
lodging, and comfortable firesides. 
The first sight the foreigners got of 
the /niskilling dragoons did not well 
harmonise with the character they 
bore as good fighting men, but in the 
winter quarters at Dundalk, cold and 
other privations did much less damage 
among these hardy «natives than 
among the more softly nurtured 
Britons. Loyal Mr. Story, much as 
he valued every faithful man who 
drew sword or pulled trigger for his 
royal master, was rather disappointed 
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on first forgathering with the hardy 
cavaliers. 

“There I met with the Jniskilling horse 
and Dragoons whom the Duke had ordered 
to be an Advance-guard to his Army. I 
wondred much to see their Horses and 
Equipage, hearing before what feats had 
been done by them. They were three 
Regiments in all, and most of the Troopers 
and Dragoons had their Waiting-men 
mounted on Garrons (These are small 
Irish Horses but very hardy). Some of 
them had Holsters and others their Pistols 
hung at their Sword-Belts.” 


The foreigners unaware of the 
strength of conjugal affection pre- 
vailing among lrishmen and Irish- 
women, did not look with much 
approval on the number of females 
in the quarters of their brave but 
indifferently clad allies. We must 
quote in illustration a supposed speech 
of Schonberg’s to a few of them, 
when his phlegmatic temper was 
slightly ruffled ; “ The Boyne Water” 
by John Banim furnishes the text, 

“¢Mein Heafen, here is much more of 
the Irishers’ hot tempers Basta ! 
I hafe never met such things in any service 
mit your Frenchmans, your Portugueses, 
your Brandenbergians, your Englishmans, 
or your Dutchmans;—Sacra, nefer! you 
one Iniskillingers you ride here to join us 
on your very big lean cats, and all de wild 
fat womans of Ireland at your backs, to eat 
up our food or to thief it. You cry in great 
spirits indeed, ‘send us always on de forlorn 
of de army,’ and den you cry again, 
‘Oh, we can never do any good now no 
more, indeed, for we are put under orders.’” 


The brave old general having thus 
aired his vexation, was only too well 
disposed immediately after to give 
his wayward allies all the honour 
really due to them. 

In their intrenched camp they re- 
mained till November, for it was out 
of the question to force the two avail- 
able passes to the South, which were 
watched by Sarsfield, Hamilton, and 
De Rosen. Windy and rainy weather, 
working in the trenches, and indiffer- 
ent tent accommodation, made sad 
inroads on the health and spirits of 
the comfortably-reared English yeo- 
men. The Duke did all that lay in 
his power for the well-being of his 
people. 

“He took all imaginable care that the 
sick shold be well looked after, and that 
those that were well should have bread, 
cheese, brandy, beef, pease, and money, as 
also that an officer of a company should go 
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out with a party, and fetch in fern for the 
soldiers to lie upon. For a great many 
began now to be sick by reason of the 
extreme bad weather, and most of them 
were so lazy that they would rather starve 
than fetch fern or anything else to keep 
themselves dry and clean withal, which 
certainly was the greatest occasion of dis- 
tempers, sickness, and death itself. Many 
of them when dead were incredibly filthy.” 


The following extract must suffice 
for this wretched portion of the nar- 
rative. It would be hard to match it 
as a picture of desolate wretched- 
ness :— 

“The chaplain went to see the sick in 
the huts once a day, but always at his 
going found some dead. Those that were 
alive seemed very sorry when the others 
were to be buried, not that they were dead 
(for they were the hardest-hearted, one to 
another, in the world), but whilst they had 
them in their huts, they either served to 
lay between them and the cold wind; or at 
least were serviceable to sit or lie on.” 

Before the camp was broken up 
three Dutch soldiers, straying beyond 
the lines, were taken prisoners, and 
brought before King James, and he 
finding they were under a captain 
who formerly had shown him kind- 
ness at Rochester, gave them some 
money, and dismissed them with com- 
pliments to their chief. 

While Schonberg lay at Dundalk, 
Sarsfield took Jamestown and Sligo, 
—a French officer in the latter gar- 
rison making a very pretty defence. 
Dreading an attack in the night on 
his little fort, he lighted bogwood and 
pine splinters, and hanging them over 
the ramparts he discovered a sow 
(pent house) approaching, and had the 
yood luck to kill the engineer and a 
ew assistants, and fire the machine. 
Being obliged after a few days to 
capitulate on honourable terms, his 
force marched out. The Rev. Mr. 
Story says that Colonel Sarsfield took 
his station on the bridge as they 
marched off, and offered any of thei 
that chose to change sides, a horse, 
and arms, and five guineas, One only 
was found seducible, and next night 
he decamped, having thus weakened 
the enemy to the amount of five 
guineas and the worth of the horse 
and arms. 
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During this sad war portents and 
prophecies were rife. Mr. Story did 
not think it beneath his dignity as 
historian to relate the following in 
reference to the unhappy camping at 
Dundalk :-— 


“ Mr. Hambleton of Tollymoore (Tulla- 
more), a Justice of Peace in his Countrey 
and a sober rational man related that Him- 
self and two other Gentlemen with their 
Servants were coming from Dublin into the 
North a Year at least before our landing, 
and as they came towards Dundalk about 
Nine a Clock at night, they espied several 
little twinkling lights in the Air with two 
larger than the rest. They stood some time 
in the Town, and designing for Newry that 
Night, Mr. Hambleton went a little before 
his company, and saw the same Lights 
again as nigh as he could guess about the 
Ground where we afterwards encamp’d. 
On the Side of the Hiil as he was to go 
towards the Mountains he turned about and 
looked at them, and at the same time he 
heard the most dismal and heavy groans in 
the world. This startled him something, 
and presently his company came up, who 
all saw the lights and heard the noise, 
which continued till they got almost to 
Newry; but the lights they saw no more 
after they turned their Backs off the Plains 
of Dundalk. They have a great many sto- 
ries of this kind in Jreland, and the Jnnis- 
killing Men tell you of several such things 
before their Battels; but I have only the 
Reader's pardon to ask for the trouble of 
this.” 


Schonberg’s military fame has been 
somewhat tarnished by thie il! success 
of this sadly interrupted march on the 
metropolis. However on being pre- 
vented from proceeding farther than 
Dundalk, he could not with safety 
make a retrograde movement to 
healthier quarters, as James's forces 
would be immediately on his track 
in hot pursuit. He was obliged to 
stay till the King thought fit to break 
up his camp, which he did sooner 
than he needed, and thus acted for 
the benefit of the enemy. We shall, 
perhaps, in a future paper, ex- 
tract the brave old commander, and 
his softly nurtured Englishmen, and 
his hardier Dutch and Frenchmen, 
and his still hardier Enniskilleners 
from their unhealthy position, and 
proceed with the subsequent events 
of the war. 
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